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PREFACE 


Several  years  ago  there  came  to  light  a  thirty-six  volume 
diary  together  with  much  of  the  correspondence  of  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Benjamin  Leonard  Covington  Wailes.  This  per¬ 
son,  who  had  penned  so  voluminous  a  record  of  his  own  activities, 
was  unmentioned  in  the  histories  and  biographical  dictionaries  of 
national  scope,  and  even  such  as  were  restricted  to  his  own  state 
have  accorded  him  no  more  than  a  few  sentences.  Here,  cer¬ 
tainly,  was  a  forgotten  man  of  the  Old  South,  and  here  also  were 
sufficient  materials  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  any  who  might  wish 
to  know  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  one  of  that  multitude  of  men 
who  never  attained  the  heights  of  fame. 

Now  that  the  main  facts  of  Wailes’s  life  have  been  put  upon 
paper  the  disturbing  thought  arises  that  the  author  may  be 
charged  with  having  developed  on  Wailes’s  behalf  vicarious 
delusions  of  grandeur  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
completed  manuscript.  A  partial  defense  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  biography  could  have  been  shorter  if  Wailes  had  been  more 
influential ;  for  if  he  had  performed  momentous  deeds  upon  the 
well-known  highways  of  human  effort,  his  actions  could  be  set 
against  a  background  that  is  already  familiar.  Instead,  he  spent 
much  of  his  life  traveling  roads  that  have  since  fallen  into  disuse. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  been  vain  to  rechart  these  partly  forgotten 
roads.  They  traversed  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  old 
Natchez  region,  which  was  one  of  the  small  sections  of  the 
United  States  that  achieved  distinctiveness  of  culture  before  the 
Civil  War.  Furthermore,  it  was  the  oldest  and,  for  a  long  time, 
the  most  influential  settlement  within  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  original  area  of  the  United  States. 

Wailes’s  life  spanned  the  ante-bellum  history  of  the  Natchez 
region.  He  was  born  in  1797,  one  year  before  its  acquisition  by 
the  United  States,  and  he  died  less  than  two  years  after  the  flag 
of  the  Union  had  been  replaced  by  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy. 
He  was  intimately  connected  with  the  life  of  his  region  while  it 
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was  developing  from  a  society  with  frontier  traits  into  a  settled 
plantation  system.  His  youthful  experiences  were  with  Indian 
agencies  and  forts,  land  offices  and  surveying  parties,  politicians 
and  land-hungry  immigrants,  and  the  many  other  elements  in 
the  active  life  of  a  booming  new  country.  Half  a  century  later, 
in  a  matured  and  settled  society,  his  dealings  were  with  planters 
and  steamboat  captains,  cotton  factors  and  college  professors, 
slaves  and  overseers.  The  interrelation  of  Wailes  and  his  society 
continued  to  the  end.  He  died  while  his  civilization  was  dis¬ 
integrating  under  the  impact  of  the  Civil  War,  a  war  which  he  de¬ 
plored  because  he  was  a  Whig  who  had  bitterly  opposed  secession. 

While  he  was  uncritical  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  his  life  was  spent,  Wailes  visioned  and  sought  to 
accomplish  a  number  of  improvements.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  twentieth  century,  he  might  be  considered  an  early  prac¬ 
titioner  of  regional  planning.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems  to 
have  had  much  in  common  with  the  “enlightenment”  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  for  he  evidently  believed  that  man  could  be 
improved  by  appeals  to  reason,  and  that  knowledge  of  nature  is 
essential  to  human  progress.  Acting  on  these  assumptions,  he 
zealously  sought  both  to  acquire  and  to  disseminate  knowledge 
about  his  region.  The  physical  face  of  the  land  he  early  learned 
through  much  travel  by  trail  and  small  boat  and,  later,  by  stage¬ 
coach,  steamboat,  and  railroad.  Its  plant  and  animal  life,  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  practices,  soil  and  geology,  he  studied 
energetically.  He  collected  innumerable  specimens  of  natural 
history  for  the  foremost  American  scientists  of  his  day  and  for 
museums  located  in  his  region  and  at  a  distance.  He  published 
his  findings  orally  as  well  as  in  articles,  in  pamphlets,  and  in  a 
book. 

Viewing  knowledge  as  a  stepping-stone  to  purposeful  action, 
he  gave  himself  whole-heartedly  to  movements  for  agricultural 
improvement  and  for  the  advancement  of  education,  especially 
Jefferson  College,  which  was  the  oldest  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  Mississippi.  He  was  active  in  a  number  of  local  intel¬ 
lectual  societies:  an  athenaeum,  a  lyceum,  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  for  improving  agriculture  and  education  and  for  studying 
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geology,  history,  and  other  fields  of  knowledge.  In  brief,  Wailes 
was  interested  in  many  things,  too  many,  in  fact,  for  him  to 
accomplish  much  in  any  single  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
diversity  of  his  interests  has  values  for  the  student  of  history; 
for  the  path  of  his  life  touched  many  phases  of  the  life  of  his 
region,  and  his  interests  ranged  over  a  wide  sector  of  the  mind 
of  the  Old  South. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Brandon,  of 
Natchez,  for  her  generosity  in  giving  me  access  to  the  papers  of 
her  grandfather,  Benjamin  L.  C.  Wailes.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  she  wished  me  to  have  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  free¬ 
dom  in  using  this  large  collection  of  documents.  Others  who 
have  assisted  me  either  by  supplying  information  or  by  critical 
suggestions  are  Professor  A.  P.  Hudson,  Professor  W.  H.  Ste¬ 
phenson,  Mr.  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  Mr.  Sam  Abbott,  Mr. 
Stanley  C.  Arthur,  Professor  P.  L.  Rainwater,  Mrs.  Edith  Wyatt 
Moore,  Dr.  W.  C.  Morse,  State  Geologist  of  Mississippi,  and 
Dr.  William  B.  Hamilton,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  has  been  generously  placed 
at  my  service  in  every  stage  of  the  making  of  this  book.  To  these 
and  to  many  others  I  am  very  grateful. 

The  dispersion  of  the  printed  as  well  as  the  manuscript 
sources  of  information  about  the  early  history  of  Mississippi 
made  necessary  the  gathering  of  data  from  several  depositories. 
But  a  compensation  for  this  inconvenience  was  found  in  the  cour¬ 
teous  assistance  rendered  by  the  staffs  of  the  following  institu¬ 
tions:  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Fisk  Library  of  Natchez,  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
libraries  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  Duke  University,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Mississippi. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  OLD  NATCHEZ  REGION 

IN  THE  YEAR  1800  Natchez  was  in  the  extreme  south¬ 
western  corner  of  the  United  States.  From  the  bluff  on  which 
the  upper  town  was  located  one  could  look  westward  across  the 
river  to  the  level  expanse  of  Spanish  Louisiana.  About  forty 
miles  south  of  Natchez  a  freshly  made  clearing,  extending 
through  the  forest  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  western 
edge  of  Georgia,  marked  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.1  The  strip  of  coast  between  this  line  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  also  belonged  to  Spain. 

The  history  of  this  corner  of  the  United  States  had  been 
stormy  before  1800.  France  established  a  settlement  at  Natchez 
in  1716,  which  attained  a  population  of  over  seven  hundred  per¬ 
sons  by  1729,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  uprising  of  the 
Natchez  Indians.  Little  was  done  toward  its  re-establishment 
before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  the  close  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  (1763).  The  English  government,  ap¬ 
parently  regarding  its  new  acquisition  principally  as  a  means  of 
rewarding  those  who  had  rendered  valued  civil  or  military 
service  in  this  war,  granted  to  private  individuals  a  large  number 
of  tracts  of  land  in  the  Natchez  region  between  the  years 
1768  and  1780.2  By  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution 
an  embryonic  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  was  rising  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Gallic  catastrophe.  Several  partly  filled  French  wells  in 
the  English  cornfield  on  top  of  the  bluff3  and  the  Indian 
mounds  within  the  civilized  area  symbolized  the  rise  and  fall  of 
these  successive  civilizations. 

How  far  the  English  had  succeeded  is  evident  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  description  of  Natchez  in  1776.  Then  ten  log 

1  This  line  followed  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude. 

“Dunbar  Rowland,  History  of  Mississippi,  I,  276-284. 

SB.  L.  C.  Wailes,  Diary,  Mar.  16,  1853.  This  source  will  hereinafter  be 
cited  simply  as  Diary.  See  note  in  bibliography. 
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cabins  and  two  frame  houses,  among  which  were  four  small  mer¬ 
cantile  establishments,  all  clustered  under  the  hill  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the  whole  Natchez  region 
there  were  about  seventy-eight  families,  few  of  whom  had  been 
there  more  than  four  years.4  To  give  greater  security  to  these 
settlers  and  to  those  who  might  join  them,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  1770’s  persuaded  the  Indians  to  relinquish  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  present  state  of  Mississippi. 

Hopes  for  a  steady  and  orderly  growth  of  the  Natchez  col¬ 
ony  under  the  British  flag  were  shattered  by  the  events  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Though  far  removed  from  the  chief 
theaters  of  that  war,  the  young  settlement  soon  felt  several 
shocks.  Refugee  families  from  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  came 
with  accounts  of  the  civil  strife  that  had  expelled  them  from 
their  old  homes.  Natchez  itself  experienced  a  similar  internal 
struggle  as  a  result  of  a  fresh  impact  from  the  outside  world  in 
the  person  of  Captain  James  Willing,  who  soon  had  the  region 
broken  into  patriots  and  loyalists.  There  were  good  men  on 
both  sides,  and  there  were  bloodshed  and  death  in  both  camps.5 

Before  either  faction  was  clearly  in  the  ascendant,  Spain  had 
declared  war  upon  England.  Thereupon  a  Spanish  force  under 
Galvez  came  up  from  New  Orleans  and  forced  both  patriots 
and  loyalists  under  the  Spanish  flag.  That  neither  faction  de¬ 
sired  this  new  turn  is  shown  by  the  promptness  with  which  they 
revolted  from  Spain,  but  their  weakness  even  when  united  is 
proved  by  the  speed  with  which  Spain  stamped  out  the  revolt. 
The  chief  effects,  therefore,  of  the  American  Revolution  on  the 
Natchez  region  were  to  create  dissension  and  cliques  among  the 
inhabitants  and  to  make  the  region  a  Spanish  colony.6 

Although  England  ceded  this  region  to  the  United  States  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  Spain  refused  to  abandon  her  claim  until 

*  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  Report  on  the  Agriculture  and.  Geology  of  Mississippi, 
pp.  61-62. 

“John  Caughey,  “Willing’s  Expedition  down  the  Mississippi,  1778,”  La. 
Hist.  Quart.,  XV,  5-36. 

0  For  excellent  discussions  of  the  international  background  of  events  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley  in  these  years,  see  Arthur  P.  Whitaker,  The  Spanish- 
American  Frontier,  1783-1795,  and  The  Mississippi  Question,  1795-1803  ; 
E.  Wilson  Lyon,  Louisiana  in  French  Diplomacy,  1759-1804. 
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1795  and  then  delayed  three  years  longer  before  delivering  the 
territory  to  the  United  States.  This  new  change  of  flag  and  the 
irritating  slowness  with  which  it  was  accomplished  intensified 
the  conflict  between  the  different  national  loyalties  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  While  the  transfer  was  being  made,  Andrew  Ellicott 
made  the  following  estimate  of  strength  of  each  nationality  in 
the  region: 

The  inhabitants  who  are  much  more  numerous  than  I  expected 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes  first  those  who  are  either  Americans 
or  those  warmly  attached  to  the  interest  of  the  U.  S.  Under  this 
class  may  be  reconed  seven  eights  of  the  inhabitants  secondly  old 
British  subjects  who  would  prefer  the  government  of  great  Britain 
to  that  of  any  other  nation  but  at  the  same  time  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  that  of  the  U.  S.  when  contrasted  with  that  of  Spain. 
Thirdly  about  8  including  some  officers  who  are  attached  to  the 
Spanish  interest.7 

The  complexity  of  this  interplay  of  national  loyalties  is  well 
illustrated  by  rumors  about  John  McGrew,  who  lived  near  Fort 
St.  Stephens  and  was  considered  one  of  the  two  most  influential 
men  among  the  hundred  or  so  families  of  that  settlement.  He 
“was  a  tory  during  our  revolutionary  war  and  at  present  [1798] 
when  sober  affects  to  support  the  Spanish  interest  but  always 
when  intoxicated  appears  to  be  a  violent  American.”8 

The  bitterness  with  which  these  groups  fought  each  other 
created  a  difficult  problem  for  the  first  territorial  governors. 
From  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  came  the  following  comment  in 
January,  1799: 

Gov.  Sargent  by  this  time  must  begin  to  discover  the  refactory  dis¬ 
position  of  Natcheens  he  will  find  them  as  difficult  a  people  to  govern 
as  Moses  did  the  Children  of  Israel  and  instead  of  awing  them  with 
the  word  of  the  lord  he  will  have  to  bring  them  in  order  by  the  scor¬ 
pion  whip  of  the  law.9 

7  Andrew  Ellicott  to  Timothy  Pickering,  April  15,  1797  (Ellicott  papers). 

In  this  and  all  subsequent  quotations,  close  adherence  to  the  original  spell¬ 
ing  and  punctuation  has  been  the  aim,  with  an  economical  use  of  sic  to  indicate 
irregularities. 

8  Andrew  Ellicott  to  Gen.  Wilkinson,  Nov.  24,  1798  (Ellicott  papers). 

“Andrew  Ellicott  to  William  Dunbar,  Jan.  23,  1799  (Ellicott  papers). 
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And  Lewis  Evans,  of  Natchez,  took  pride  in  being  “so  much  of 
a  Philosopher  that  I  can  listen  in  silence  to  the  pupyish  remarks 
of  the  bigest  Scoundrel  of  Hutchins  damned  Scoundraly  party 
without  being  agitated  or  discomposed.”10 

Some  were  not  so  philosophical.  Daniel  Clark  seemed  un¬ 
ashamed  of  his  pugnacity  when  he  wrote:  “I  have  sprain’d  my 
right  wrist,  and  dislocated  my  left  thumb  in  a  hard  fought  bat¬ 
tle  with  Mr.  Daniel  Hickey,  whose  Eyes  by  the  Bye  I  com¬ 
pletely  closed.”11  The  risk  of  injuries  was  greater  when  the 
fighters  were  drunk.  James  White  wrote:  “Ask  Stewart,  the 
bearer,  about  a  bachanalian  ‘fracas’  of  last  Evening.  Poor  Knox 
was  smitten  by  the  sword  of  the  mighty.  If  his  skull  is  not  frac¬ 
tured  he  has  escaped  miraculously.”12 

Natchez  was  not  different  from  most  frontier  communities 
in  being  cursed  with  hatreds,  brawls,  and  heavy  drinking.  In 
other  respects,  however,  it  was  unique.  It  was  the  first  terri¬ 
torial  acquisition  of  the  United  States,  and  its  history  had  been 
unusually  turbulent.  Also,  it  was  the  extreme  southwestern 
salient  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  therefore  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  as  well  as  a  wilderness  frontier. 

In  one  other  respect  was  Natchez  distinguished  about  1800. 
It  was  probably  the  most  isolated  of  American  settlements. 
Although  it  was  not  far  down  the  Mississippi  River  to  New 
Orleans,  that  city  belonged  to  Spain.  The  nearest  neighbor  of 
Natchez  was,  therefore,  a  potential  enemy  and  stronger.  No 
settlement  of  the  United  States  was  close  enough  to  be  of  aid 

“Evans  to  Ellicott,  July  3,  1799  (Ellicott  papers).  In  the  same  collection 
is  a  scurrilous  letter  from  Ellicott  to  “Old  Tony  Hutchins,”  dated  Oct.  17, 
1797.  _ 

11  Clark  to  Ellicott,  Aug.  5,  1798  (Ellicott  papers). 

“James  White,  Natchez,  to  Ellicott,  Aug.  15,  [1798]  (Ellicott  papers). 

That  drink  was  taking  its  toll  in  these  early  days  is  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  in  a  letter  from  Lewis  Evans,  Natchez,  to  Ellicott,  July  3, 
1799  (Ellicott  papers): 

“George  Dunbar  is  certainly  dead  and  as  certainly  did  perform  as  his  own 
Executioner.  The  rum  feaver  is  certainly  attended  with  more  Ills  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  person  who  has  it  than  all  the  other  fevers  in  the  history  of  deseases. 
Leonard  D.  Shall  [?]  is  a  living  example  of  this,  and  he  has  had  my  advice 
often  to  perform  what  it  will  shortly  be  a  disgrace  for  a  hangman  to  do  I 
have  tried  every  theory  and  every  way  to  reclaim  him  which  as  an  old  offender 
I  had  some  hopes  of  till  lately.  I  have  now  given  him  up.” 
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in  case  of  war  either  with  the  Spaniards  or  the  Indians.  The 
nearest  was  two  hundred  miles  to  the  east  and  consisted  of  1,25° 
persons  scattered  over  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Alabama  and 
Tombigbee  rivers.  Natchez  could  expect  no  help  from  this 
weaker  settlement,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  warlike  Creeks. 
These  two  nuclei  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  struggling  against 
the  encircling  wilderness  as  well  as  with  hostile  Indians  and 
Spaniards,  were  joined  by  nothing  better  than  a  dim  forest  trail 
threading  its  way  through  two  hundred  miles  of  Indian  country. 

The  next  closest  American  settlement  was  in  Tennessee, 
where  about  ninety-one  thousand  white  settlers  together  with 
their  fourteen  thousand  slaves  were  firmly  established.  A  little 
farther  north,  in  Kentucky,  the  American  advance  guard  was 
about  twice  as  strong  as  in  Tennessee.13  In  addition  to  the  dis¬ 
tances  between  these  settlements,  means  of  communication  were 
inadequate.  The  water  route  from  Tennessee  to  Natchez  was 
circuitous,  and  the  shorter  land  route  was  a  blazed  trail  nearly 
six  hundred  miles  long,  mostly  through  Indian  country  infested 
with  white  outlaws.14  The  isolation  of  the  Natchez  settlement 
was  fully  recognized  by  its  government.  If  a  resident  desired 
to  go  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States  he  had  to  secure  a 
passport,  for  his  route  necessarily  led  through  the  jurisdiction 
of  either  Spain  or  the  Indian  nations.15 

In  1800,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  roll  a  wagon  to 
Natchez  from  any  other  settlement  in  the  United  States.  Trav¬ 
elers  on  foot  and  by  horseback  had  to  traverse  several  hundred 
miles  of  Indian  country,  traveling  whenever  possible  in  bands 
large  enough  to  give  protection  against  outlaws.  Since  the  move¬ 
ment  of  heavy  freight  was  impossible  by  land,  the  Mississippi 
River  afforded  the  only  means  of  transporting  bulky  articles, 
and  land  values  were  therefore  determined  chiefly  by  proximity 
to  the  river.16  Furthermore,  the  current  of  the  river  determined 

13  United  States,  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,  pp.  45,  82. 

11  R.  S.  Cotterill,  “The  Natchez  Trace,”  T enn.  Hist.  Mag.,  VII,  22-35. 

15  Dunbar  Rowland,  ed.,  Mississippi  Territorial  Archives ,  1798-1803,  I, 
184,  208,  251,  389,  473. 

13  In  the  territorial  revenue  bill  of  1807  it  is  apparent  that  nearness  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Pearl  rivers  was  at  least  as  important  as  the  quality  of  the  soil 
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the  direction  in  which  commerce  must  flow.  Clumsy  flatboats 
were  the  burden  bearers.  Poles  and  great  oars  or  sweeps  served 
to  keep  them  away  from  snags  and  sand  bars  as  they  floated  with 
the  current.  In  them  food  products  floated  downstream  to 
Natchez  from  settlements  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio, 
and  a  few  manufactured  articles  came  from  Pittsburgh,  where 
they  had  been  made  or  had  been  imported  from  the  East  or 
from  England. 

When  unloaded  at  Natchez,  these  boats  were  destroyed,  set 
adrift,  or  reloaded  with  the  products  of  Natchez  bound  for  New 
Orleans.  The  goods  that  floated  to  New  Orleans  were  either 
consumed  there  or,  by  the  grace  of  Spain,  allowed  exit  to  the  out¬ 
side  world.  As  Spain’s  grace  varied  toward  the  Natchez  region, 
its  commerce  was  successively  molested  and  fostered  and  was  at 
times  almost  entirely  stopped. 

Because  of  its  primitive  and  precarious  modes  of  travel, 
Natchez  was  forced  to  be  economically  self-sufficient.  An  addi¬ 
tional  reason  why  Natchez  could  not  depend  on  the  outside 
world  to  supply  its  needs  was  that  before  1795  it  had  little  to 
give  in  exchange.  For  these  reasons,  about  1790  Natchez  had 
many  of  the  usual  characteristics  of  a  frontier  community.  Many 
of  the  settlers  “did  not  cultivate  more  than  ten  acres  of  land,” 
and  only  a  very  few  of  the  wealthiest  approached  one  hundred 
acres.  All  raised  their  own  cattle  and  hogs.  Even  on  the  small 
farms  one  would  usually  find  patches  of  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton, 
hemp,  flax,  potatoes,  corn,  rice,  and  sometimes  wheat.  Because 
wheat  did  not  thrive,  many  of  the  settlers  used  rice  until  they  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  Indian  corn.  Leather  was  tanned  in  troughs 
dug  out  of  the  trunks  of  large  trees.  Shoestrings  were  made  from 
home-grown  flax.  Small  plots  of  cotton  supplied  the  material 
from  which  most  of  the  clothing  was  made,  though  linen  cloth 
was  occasionally  woven.  “Quite  pretty  bonnets”  were  made 
from  cotton  plaited  and  carded  into  a  plush.  The  material  both 
for  bonnets  and  clothes  was  dyed  with  indigo  and  the  dyestuffs 


in  assessing  land  for  taxation  (Harry  Toulmin,  The  Statutes  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  Revised  and  Digested  by  the  Authority  of  the  General  Assembly, 
1807,  pp.  39-40.  Hereinafter  cited  as  Toulmin’s  Digest). 
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that  the  forests  afforded.  In  general,  most  of  the  products  of 
the  region  were  consumed  at  home.  Since  little  was  exported 
before  1795,  little  could  be  imported.17 

Iron  was  the  chief  deficiency  in  those  early  days  because  all 
of  it  had  to  be  imported  from  a  distance.  Plow  irons  were  so 
valuable  that  a  farmer  named  Bovard,  having  seized  a  set 
from  a  thieving  Indian,  spent  much  time  going  from  neighbor 
to  neighbor  seeking  to  restore  the  plow  irons,  only  to  find,  upon 
returning  home,  that  the  irons  were  his  own.18  A  pair  of  cotton 
cards  cost  five  dollars,19  and  wrought  nails  cost  not  less  than  a 
dollar  a  pound.  The  freight  alone  on  iron  articles  from  New 
Orleans  to  Natchez  was  much  above  the  entire  cost  of  such 
articles  in  the  1850’s.20 

John  Hutchins,  who  was  born  in  July,  1774,  in  a  house  built 
on  a  small  Indian  mound  at  the  Whiteapple  village  on  Second 
Creek,  gave  in  his  old  age  a  vivid  description  of  the  primitive¬ 
ness  of  life  in  the  Natchez  region  about  1790.  In  qualifying  this 
witness  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  the  son  of  Colonel 
Anthony  Hutchins,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  region, 
and  was  the  nephew  of  Thomas  Hutchins,  the  geographer. 
John  Hutchins  remembered  when  the  land  from  the  Homo- 
chitto  to  Cole’s  Creek  was  a  dense  forest  threaded  by  narrow 
creeks  with  steep  banks  protected  from  erosion  by  the  matted 
roots  of  the  cane  which  grew  thickly  beneath  the  forest  trees. 
The  deep  pools  found  occasionally  in  these  streams  abounded 
with  trout,  buffalo,  and  perch.  Beaver  and  otter  were  also 
plentiful.  Into  this  region  he  had  gone  in  his  youth  with  a 

17  Wailes,  A griculture  and  Geology,  p.  1 3 1 . 

Wailes  recorded  in  his  diary  much  information  about  farm  products  and 
practices  in  early  days  which  he  learned  from  the  following-  “old  settlers”: 
Daniel  Fowler,  Mar.  1,  1853;  John  Hutchins,  Apr.  5,  1853;  William  Griffin, 
Apr.  25,  1853.  According  to  Mrs.  Smith,  a  sister  of  Gov.  Brandon,  their 
father,  Gerard  Brandon,  raised  wheat  and  flax  for  home  consumption  (Mar. 
7»  1853)- 

A  list  of  plants  cultivated  in  the  Natchez  region  in  1798  can  be  found  in 
Eron  Rowland,  Life,  Letters  and  Papers  of  William  Dunbar,  pp.  98-99. 

“Diary,  Daniel  Fowler,  Mar.  1,  1853. 

“  Ibid.,  William  Griffin,  Apr.  25,  1853. 

20  Wailes’s  “Inaugural  Address”  for  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society 
(Wailes  papers,  Jackson). 
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negro  man  on  a  hunting  expedition,  and  in  that  one  winter  they 
killed  107  bears.  This  region,  be  it  remembered,  was  less  than 
a  day’s  ride  from  Natchez. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  iron,  the  agricultural  implements 
and  carts  were  very  crude  and  imperfect.  The  first  plow  on 
Hutchins’s  own  farm  had  been  made  by  framing  a  mattock  into 
a  stock,  thus  forming  a  rough  sort  of  coulter  or  shovel  plow.  He 
raised  three  crops  of  cotton  before  he  had  any  means  of  convey¬ 
ing  it  to  a  gin.  Finally  it  was  hauled  in  a  homemade  wagon,  its 
solid  wheels  sawed  from  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree,  the  body 
consisting  of  a  large  basket  woven  from  cane.21 

Before  Natchez  could  advance  to  a  higher  economic  plane,  a 
suitable  export  crop  had  to  be  discovered,  and  the  story  of  the 
search  for  such  a  crop  is  therefore  an  important  part  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  region.  This  search  was  going  on  through  the  same 
years  that  Natchez  was  a  pawn  in  international  affairs,  and  the 
economic  and  political  threads  were  often  tangled.  Further,  the 
economic  problem  was  solved  at  almost  the  same  time  that 
greater  political  tranquillity  was  attained  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  region  by  the  United  States. 

In  the  1780’s,  while  Spain  ruled  Natchez,  the  chief  exports 
of  the  region  were  furs,  lumber,  and  tobacco.  The  latter  was 
the  most  important  of  the  three.22  Both  in  the  preparation  of 
tobacco  for  market  and  in  the  method  by  which  it  was  trans¬ 
ported  the  primitiveness  of  those  early  days  is  evident.  After 
being  cured  and  stemmed,  the  tobacco  leaves  were  laid  together 
lengthwise  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  a  huge  cigar  about  four 
inches  thick  at  the  largest  diameter  and  tapering  rapidly  to  each 
end.  This  was  covered  with  cloth  and  tightly  wrapped  with  a 
rope  that  had  been  made  of  the  rotted  bark  of  the  linden  tree. 
When  dry,  the  rope  and  cloth  were  removed  and  the  carrot,  as 
it  was  called,  was  tied  with  strips  of  the  same  bark.  A  carrot 
weighed  about  ten  pounds. 

31  Diary,  John  Hutchins,  Apr.  5,  1853.  This  must  have  been  almost  as 
late  as  1800,  for  the  first  Whitney  gin  in  Mississippi  was  built  in  1795  (Charles 
S.  Sydnor,  Slavery  in  Mississippi,  p.  181). 

23  E.  Wilson  Lyon,  ed.,  “Moustier’s  Memoir  on  Louisiana,”  Miss.  Valley 
Hist.  Rev.,  XXII,  265. 
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Tobacco  was  moved  to  Natchez  in  large  hogsheads  to  which 
shafts  were  fastened  and  horses  harnessed.  Some  of  the  hogs¬ 
heads  were  rolled  in  this  manner  from  Cole’s  Creek,  a  distance 
of  about  fifteen  miles.  A  number  of  planters  united  to  build  a 
flatboat  to  convey  their  combined  crops  to  New  Orleans,  one  of 
them  accompanying  the  boat  to  supervise  the  marketing  of  the 
tobacco. 

Selling  in  New  Orleans  required  little  knowledge  of  bar¬ 
gaining  but  much  familiarity  with  the  customs  of  the  royal  ware¬ 
house.  The  tobacco  was  not  graded,  and  all  that  passed  the 
inspector  was  received  at  the  price  of  ten  dollars  for  each  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Usage  sanctioned  giving  the  inspector  a  bribe 
called  a  douceur,  which  was  accomplished  by  dropping  a  bag 
of  Spanish  silver  dollars  into  his  conveniently  large  pockets.  If 
this  was  not  done  the  tobacco  was  rejected.  The  practice  was 
condoned  on  the  ground  that  the  inspector  was  not  well  paid  and 
had  to  rely  upon  this  perquisite  of  his  office.  Frauds  were  some¬ 
times  practiced,  one  type  of  which  consisted  in  giving  a  carrot 
a  wooden  or  cypress-knee  core,  but  this  could  be  detected  by 
slightly  bending  the  carrot.  Such  frauds,  of  course,  tended  to 
bring  Natchez  tobacco  into  disrepute  at  New  Orleans. 

Payment  for  tobacco  was  by  drafts,  known  as  bons ,  of  the 
governor  of  New  Orleans  on  the  commandant  at  Natchez.  With 
this  paper  the  Natchez  planters  could  purchase  supplies  from 
New  Orleans  and  elsewhere.  Not  only  was  Natchez  beginning 
to  develop  an  export  trade,  but  it  was  also  doing  so  with  a 
medium  of  exchange  that  obviated  the  necessity  of  taking  dou¬ 
bloons  and  silver  through  the  lawless  wilderness. 

Hope  for  a  rapid  increase  of  prosperity  built  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  exportation  of  tobacco  vanished  when  Spain,  wishing  to 
encourage  separatist  tendencies  in  the  Kentucky  country,  began 
to  favor  Kentucky  tobacco.  The  Natchez  planters  on  De¬ 
cember  21,  1792,  drew  up  a  memorial  to  Governor  Gayoso 
describing  their  plight,  since  the  King  had  declined  to  take  any 
more  of  their  tobacco.23  A  tradition  grew  up  in  the  region  that 

33  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  as  a  Province,  Territory  and  State,  pp. 

139-140. 
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“the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  interrupted  and  broken  up  by  a 
crop  being  condemned  and  burned  in  New  Orleans  to  make  room 
in  the  King’s  warehouses  .  .  .  for  the  Tobacco  introduced  from 
Kentucky  by  Genl  Wilkinson.”24 

For  several  years  after  1790  an  attempt  was  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  indigo  as  the  export  crop  of  the  Natchez  region,  but  its 
production  was  too  expensive,  hazardous,  and  disagreeable  for 
the  attempt  to  succeed.  The  pair  of  vats  and  other  essential 
equipment  cost  $1,000  or  $1,200,  which  could  be  afforded  only 
by  the  wealthier  planters  such  as  Robert  Dunbar  and  his  son-in- 
law  Gabriel  Benoist,  Abram  Ellis,  Gerard  Brandon,  Sr.,  and 
Mr.  Smith  who  lived  on  Cole’s  Creek.  Small  farmers,  however, 
raised  indigo  seed  which  they  sold  to  the  planters  at  fifty  dollars 
a  barrel. 

The  most  troublesome  stage  in  the  production  of  this  com¬ 
modity  came  after  the  crop  had  been  brought  to  maturity,  which, 
in  itself,  was  not  an  easy  task.  Before  the  plants  were  ready  to 
go  to  seed,  enough  were  cut  with  a  scythe  to  fill  a  large  plank 
vat  and  were  at  once  covered  with  soft  water.  After  steeping  for 
about  twenty-four  hours  the  infusion  was  drained  into  another 
vat  conveniently  built  on  a  lower  level,  and  the  decaying  plants 
were  thrown  out  to  continue  their  odoriferous  decomposition  and 
to  breed  myriads  of  flies.  To  the  infusion  in  the  lower  vat  was 
added  mucilaginous  vegetable  matter  made  from  sassafras  leaves, 
okra,  or  the  red-flowered  moave.  Rarely,  lime  water  was  used 
as  a  precipitant.  The  liquid  was  churned  by  horse-driven  pad¬ 
dles  about  eight  hours,  after  which  the  water  was  drained  off, 
leaving  a  mud-like  sediment.  This  was  removed  by  wooden 
shovels  to  draining  boxes  with  cloth  bottoms  and  was  finally 

“Diary,  Mar.  7,  1853. 

Wailes’s  informants  about  the  early  history  of  tobacco  in  the  Mississippi 
Territory  and  the  dates  on  which  he  made  notes  in  his  diary  of  what  he  learned 
are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Col.  Smith,  daughter  of  Gerard  Brandon,  Sr.,  Mar.  7, 
1853;  John  Hutchins,  Apr.  5,  1853;  Christopher  Miller,  Feb.  25,  1853; 
Daniel  Fowler  (Fowler  stated  that  tobacco  ceased  to  be  an  export  crop  before 
he  came  to  Mississippi  in  1791),  Mar.  x,  1853;  Col.  Philip  B.  Harrison,  Mar. 
5,  1853);  Mrs.  Jane  Ferguson,  daughter  of  Robert  Dunbar,  Mar.  15,  1853; 
Mrs.  Connelly,  Mar.  16,  1853;  Col.  Philip  Hoggatt  (Hoggatt  came  to  the 
Natchez  region  in  1793.  Like  Fowler,  he  stated  that  tobacco  was  no  longer 
being  exported  when  he  entered  the  territory),  Mar.  17,  1853. 
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transferred  to  cloth-lined  molds.  About  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
of  dried  indigo  dye  were  secured  from  each  “run”  of  the  vats. 

The  most  valuable  grade  was  known  as  “pigeon  neck”  be¬ 
cause  of  its  prismatic  colors.  A  variety  of  a  delicate  light  blue 
was  also  much  in  demand.  An  accident  or  a  slight  error  in  judg¬ 
ment  resulted  in  a  great  lowering  of  the  grade  of  the  product, 
which  normally  ranged  in  price  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  pound. 

In  addition  to  these  hazards,  working  in  indigo  was  con¬ 
sidered  unhealthful  for  the  slaves.  Besides,  grasshoppers  seemed 
to  prefer  this  plant  to  all  other  foods.  Although  turkeys  were 
kept  in  the  fields  to  control  these  insects,  the  latter  triumphed. 
The  combination  of  these  troubles  caused  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Natchez  region  to  cease  trying  to  produce  indigo  for  export 
about  1 793. 25 

Through  the  years  when  tobacco  and  indigo  were  the  export 
crops  of  the  Natchez  region,  small  patches  of  smooth-seeded 
cotton,  close  akin  to  the  present  Sea  Island  variety,  were  being 
cultivated  for  home  use  on  a  number  of  plantations.  The  seed 
were  extracted  by  hand  or  by  the  small  roller-gins,  which  were 
worked  by  a  handle  or  a  treadle.  Very  little  cotton  seems  to 
have  been  exported  from  the  Natchez  region  before  17965  but 
thereafter  the  rise  of  this  crop  was  remarkable. 

The  first  Whitney  gin  in  the  old  Natchez  region  was  made 
in  1795,  and  within  the  next  few  years  a  number  of  other  gins 
were  constructed.  They  ginned  from  five  hundred  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  lint  a  day  and  were  usually  turned  by  horse¬ 
power.  A  few  water  wheels  were  used.  Within  a  year  or  two 
after  the  introduction  of  the  gin,  a  lever  press  was  made  for 
forcing  the  lint  into  square  bales.  This  was  displaced  by  the 
screw  press  soon  after  1800. 

Gins  and  presses  multiplied  rapidly.  By  1802  most  of  the 

®Wailes  gained  information  about  indigo  production  in  Mississippi  from: 
Mrs.  Col.  Smith,  daughter  of  Gerard  Brandon,  Sr.,  Diary,  Mar.  7,  1853;  Mrs. 
Jane  Ferguson,  daughter  of  Robert  Dunbar,  Mar.  15,  1853;  Daniel  Fowler, 
Mar.  1,  1853;  Christopher  Miller,  Feb.  25,  1853;  Col.  Philip  Hoggatt,  Mar. 
17,  1853;  Dr.  Stephen  Duncan,  Mar.  18,  1853;  John  Hutchins,  Apr.  5  and 
12,  1853. 
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large  planters  had  Whitney  gins.  In  addition  to  ginning  their 
own  cotton,  the  planters  also  served  their  smaller  neighbors  for  a 
toll  of  from  one-tenth  to  one-twelfth.  Some  of  the  small  farmers 
brought  their  seed  cotton  in  sacks  on  horseback  twenty  miles  to 
the  gins. 

But  the  multiplication  of  gins  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  in¬ 
creased  production  of  cotton;  sometimes  before  one  crop  was 
ginned  the  next  began  to  come  in.  This  obstacle  to  the  rapid 
conversion  of  cotton  into  money  together  with  the  insufficient 
quantity  of  Spanish  coins,  which  continued  to  be  the  chief  circu¬ 
lating  medium  of  the  region,  caused  the  enactment  of  a  territo¬ 
rial  law  making  receipts  for  cotton  deposited  at  gins  negotiable. 
These  gin  receipts,  with  seed  cotton  valued  at  five  cents  a  pound, 
“passed  from  hand  to  hand  like  other  currency.”26 

Now  that  an  excellent  export  crop  had  been  discovered,  the 
government  determined  to  protect  it  from  such  frauds  as  had 
been  practiced  by  some  of  the  tobacco  planters.  Cotton  inspec¬ 
tion,  which  was  begun  by  the  Spanish  officials,  was  continued  by 
the  territorial  government,  which  created  in  an  act  of  1799  in¬ 
spectors  “of  cotton  gins,  cotton  presses  and  cotton,”  with  the 
responsibility  for  allowing  only  “good  and  merchantable  cotton” 
to  be  put  up  in  square  bales  for  export.  Each  was  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  gin  and  with  the  letters  “M.  T.,” 
the  initials  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  All  that  failed  to  pass 
inspection  had  to  be  marked  “Inferior  cotton,”  which  could  be 
exported  only  in  round  bags.27 

58  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  300;  Toulmin’s  Digest,  pp.  232-236. 

In  addition  to  these  citations,  much  information  on  the  early  history  of  cot¬ 
ton  in  Mississippi  has  been  found  in  Wailes’s  diary.  Following  are  the  names 
of  those  who  gave  him  information  and  the  dates  on  which  he  recorded  this 
in  his  diary:  Christopher  Miller,  Feb.  25,  1853;  Daniel  Fowler,  Mar.  1,  18535 
Philip  B.  Harrison,  Mar.  5,  18535  Mrs.  Col.  Smith,  daughter  of  Gerard  Bran¬ 
don,  Sr.,  Mar.  7,  1853;  Peter  Little,  Mar.  12,  1853;  Col.  Philip  Hoggatt, 
Mar.  17,  1853;  John  Hutchins,  Apr.  5,  18535  William  Griffin,  Apr.  25,  1853. 

77  This  law,  enacted  Oct.  5,  1799,  can  be  found  in:  Message  from  the 
President  of  the  United.  States,  Transmitting  Copies  of  the  La<ws  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Territory.  2nd  January,  1802.  Referred  to  the  Committee  Appointed 
on  the  2 2d  ultimo,  to  Enquire  into  the  Official  Conduct  of  Winthrop  Sargent, 
Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Published  by  Order  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  For  subsequent  modification,  see  Acts  Passed  by  the  Second 
General  Assembly  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  during  their  First  Session  Be- 
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That  the  Natchez  region  was  a  frontier  community  until 
cotton  became  the  export  crop  is  not  only  evident  from  what  has 
already  been  written  concerning  the  primitive  economic  life  of 
individual  inhabitants  but  is  also  suggested  by  certain  character¬ 
istics  of  the  population.  In  the  first  place,  the  large  slaveholder 
was  not  usually  found  in  the  advance  guard  of  the  Southern 
frontier;  and  the  4,444  white  persons  in  the  Natchez  region  in 
1800  surpassed  their  2,995  slaves  by  a  larger  ratio  than  at  any 
subsequent  period  in  the  history  of  the  state.  In  the  second 
place,  the  rough  and  adventurous  life  of  a  new  country  attracts 
men  more  than  women ;  and  the  Natchez  region  contained  1,552 
white  men  but  only  1,042  white  women  over  sixteen  years  old 
Lastly,  most  of  those  who  lived  in  this  region  were  com 
paratively  recent  immigrants,  for  within  the  fifteen  years  prior 
to  1800  the  population  had  increased  from  1,550  to  7,598.  Of 
the  latter  number  there  were  probably  less  than  one  hundred 
persons  over  thirty  years  old  who  had  been  born  in  the  region. 

Although  Spain  governed  the  region  while  most  of  this  in¬ 
crease  of  population  was  occurring,  few  of  the  immigrants  were 
Spaniards}  for  in  1790  it  was  reported  that  Natchez  was  “an 
English  settlement,  subject  to  the  Spaniards,”28  and  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  names  in  the  Spanish  census  of  1792  appear 
to  be  Spanish.29  In  1800  it  was  estimated  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  were  natives  of  the 
United  States.30  Moreover,  Spain’s  employment  in  1798  of  such 
men  as  William  Dunbar,  Stephen  Minor,  and  Daniel  Burnet  as 
its  representatives  in  locating  the  international  boundary  indi¬ 
cates  a  dearth  of  Spanish  nationals  who  were  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  such  a  task. 

From  the  fact  that  most  of  the  population  were  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  it  follows  that  most  of  them  had  made  a  long  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  land  of  their  birth.  Natchez  was  not  the  fringe  of 

gan  and  Held  in  the  Town  of  Washington,  on  the  First  Monday  in  October 
.  .  .  1803,  pp.  2-3. 

08  Marcus  L.  Hansen,  “The  Population  of  the  American  Outlying  Regions 
in  1790,”  American  Historical  Association,  Annual  Refort,  1931,  I,  405. 

"'Rowland,  History  of  Mississippi,  I,  326-334. 

30  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  213. 
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an  older  British  settlement.  Several  hundred  miles  of  wilder¬ 
ness  separated  it  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  the  nearest 
sources  of  Anglo-Saxon  immigrants.  While  the  majority  came 
from  the  South  Atlantic  states,  some  came,  especially  in  the 
Colonial  period,  from  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England 
regions.31  Immigrants  from  the  latter  regions  could  choose  one 
of  four  routes  to  Natchez.  Two  were  by  water:  the  salt-water 
route  around  the  Florida  peninsula,  thence  through  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  on  up  the  Mississippi  River ;  and  the  fresh-water  route 
from  Pittsburgh  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Of  the 
two  land  routes,  one  crossed  the  mountains  by  the  Cumberland 
road  and  then,  passing  through  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
settlements,  followed  the  Natchez  Trace;  the  other  came  down 
the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  then,  south  of  the 
mountains,  crossed  the  Alabama  country  to  Natchez.32 

By  these  routes  settlers  came  from  all  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  and  some  came  directly  from  the  British  Isles.  These, 
together  with  some  Spaniards,  a  few  Frenchmen,  occasional  In¬ 
dians,  many  negroes,  and  some  others,  made  the  Natchez  region 
one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  places  in  America.33 

The  people  of  the  Natchez  region  lived  in  a  succession  of 
settlements  strung  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  With  the  exception  of  Natchez,  there  was  no  town  of 
importance  in  the  country,  yet  each  rural  settlement  bore  its  own 
name,  as  such  communities  do  today,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
townsman  who  thinks  that  settlements  deserve  names  only  after 
they  become  congested.  The  names  of  most  of  the  communities 
of  the  old  Natchez  region  were  borrowed  from  the  small 
streams  along  which  they  had  grown  up.  The  fertile  land  of 
each  valley  was  a  separate  unit  of  neighboring  farms  and  plan¬ 
tations  separated  from  the  settlement  in  the  next  valley  by 
an  uncleared  watershed.  The  farms,  small  streams,  and  the 

31  For  example,  Matthew  Phelps,  Memoirs  and  Adventures ,  pp.  60-63. 
Also,  see  below,  pp.  1 20-1 25. 

83  Simon  Gratz,  ed.,  “Thomas  Rodney  Letters,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and 
Biog.,  XLIII,  221.  Through  his  letters  Rodney  gives  a  valuable  account  of  a 
journey  to  Natchez  by  the  river  route. 

“Ibid.,  XLIII,  346 j  XLIV,  282. 
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Mississippi  River  were  related  to  each  other  somewhat  as  the 
leaves,  the  branches,  and  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

In  1799  the  Natchez  Territory  was  organized  into  two  coun¬ 
ties,  Adams  and  Pickering,  both  of  which  had  the  river  along 
their  western  boundaries.34  According  to  the  Federal  census  of 
1800  there  were  six  settlements  in  Adams  County,  which  was 
south  of  Pickering.  In  the  southern  part  of  Adams  County,  and 
therefore  of  the  entire  region,  635  persons  lived  along  the  Buf¬ 
falo  River  and  Bayou  Sara.  Next  was  the  Homochitto  River. 
On  it  and  on  two  of  its  branches,  Second  Creek  and  Sandy 
Creek,  were  three  settlements  of  nearly  equal  size  having  in  all 
2,280  persons.  At  Natchez  and  along  the  adjacent  St.  Catherine’s 
Creek  were  1,696  persons.  About  seven  miles  above  Natchez 
was  the  small  Pine  Ridge  settlement  of  125  persons. 

A  short  distance  northeast  of  Natchez  were  Ellicottsville  and 
Union  Town,  both  in  Pickering  County,  containing  56  and  41 
persons,  respectively.  Continuing  northward  through  Pickering 
County,  there  were  352  persons  about  Fairchild’s  Creek; 
1,493  in  t^ie  valley  of  Cole’s  Creek;  779  along  Bayou  Pierre; 
and  158  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Black  River.  This  string  of 
settlements,  from  that  on  the  Buffalo  to  that  on  the  Big  Black, 
extended  over  about  seventy-five  miles.  With  the  exception  of 
the  little  group  of  eighty  persons  at  Walnut  Hills,  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  the  Big  Black  settlement,  this  was  the  extent  of 
the  inhabited  part  of  the  Natchez  region  from  south  to  north. 
Few  if  any  of  these  settlements  extended  more  than  twenty 
miles  away  from  the  Mississippi  River.35 

To  secure  greater  tranquillity  for  this  cluster  of  settlements, 
the  United  States  in  December,  1801,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  neighboring  Choctaw  Indians  by  which  the  latter  transferred 

31  Proclamation  of  Governor  Sargent,  dated  Apr.  2,  1799  (Toulmin’s 
Digest,  pp.  2-3). 

36  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  United  States,  Census  of  1800,  pp.  85- 
86,  after  first  correcting  several  errors  of  addition. 

Washington  County  has  not  been  included  in  this  description,  for  it  lay 
far  to  the  east  of  the  Natchez  region.  This  county,  created  by  a  proclamation 
of  Sargent  dated  June  4,  1800  (Toulmin’s  Digest,  pp.  3-4),  contained,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Federal  census  of  that  year,  1,250  persons,  most  of  whom  lived  in 
the  lower  Tombigbee  and  Alabama  valleys. 
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to  the  United  States  the  land  ceded  to  the  British  in  1777 .  The 
boundaries  agreed  upon,  which  were  the  formal  political  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  old  Natchez  region,  set  aside  for  white  settlement 
a  rough  triangle  of  land  about  50  miles  wide  and  no  miles 
from  north  to  south.  The  western  boundary  was,  of  course,  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  southern  was  the  thirty-first  degree 
of  north  latitude,  which  was  the  Spanish  boundary.  The  eastern 
boundary  began  at  a  point  on  the  Yazoo  River  a  short  distance 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  and  ran  south,  with  a 
slight  inclination  to  the  east,  to  the  Spanish  frontier.36  Governor 
Claiborne  estimated  that  these  boundaries  contained  about 
twenty-five  hundred  square  miles.37  Although  this  was  but  little 
more  than  a  twentieth  of  the  area  of  the  present  state  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  there  was  then  scarcely  enough  man  power  to  cultivate  a 
hundredth  part  of  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Natchez  region  were  experiencing 
about  the  turn  of  the  century  a  notable  upward  movement  in 
civilization.  The  causes  of  this  have  already  been  briefly  stated. 
Cotton  had  become  a  sturdy  economic  foundation,  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  region  by  the  United  States  had  given  promise 
of  a  more  stable  political  future.  Further,  the  purchase  of  Loui¬ 
siana  in  1803  removed  the  danger  of  interference  with  the 
exportation  down  the  Mississippi  River  of  American  products, 
including  Natchez  cotton;  and  within  the  next  few  years  this 
corridor,  which  the  Spaniards  continued  to  flank,  was  widened. 
In  1806  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
was  more  precisely  agreed  upon,  and  in  1810  West  Florida  was 
acquired.  The  militia  of  Natchez  participated  in  all  these  ad¬ 
vances.  These  successive  backward  movements  of  the  Spanish 
flag  were  only  continuations  of  the  American  march  against  the 
Spaniards  that  had  begun  with  the  acquisition  of  Natchez  in 
1798.  The  Westerner  was  pushing  ahead,  and  his  flag  was  going 
with  him. 

In  1798  scores  of  men  worked  many  months  with  axe  and 

88  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  658;  United  States,  Statutes  at 
Large,  VII,  66-68;  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  238. 

87  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  pp.  234-235. 
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torch  opening  up  the  sixty-foot-wide  clearing  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  to  Georgia,  which  was  to  serve  for  a  time  as  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  They  were  rightfully 
proud  of  their  conquest  of  trees  and  underbrush,  canes  and  mat¬ 
ted  vines,  and  they  thought  travelers  floating  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  would  marvel  at  this  wide  gash  in  the  forest.38  As 
an  international  boundary,  part  of  this  ceased  to  be  used  in  1810 
and  the  rest  soon  after,  for  the  American  flag  was  moving  south. 
By  that  time,  however,  the  clearing  could  be  found  only  with 
difficulty^  the  wilderness  had  healed  its  wound.39 

Thus,  while  the  international  frontier  was  moving  far  from 
Natchez,  the  wilderness  remained  to  be  pushed  back  more  slowly 
and  with  greater  labor j  for  Spaniards  and  Indians  could  be 
conquered  with  more  finality  than  forests  and  cane  brakes.  The 
long  fight  against  the  tenacious  wilderness  profoundly  influenced 
the  men  of  the  Old  Southwest. 

Nevertheless,  the  recession  of  the  international  frontier  gave 
greater  security,  encouraged  immigration  to  Natchez,  facilitated 
the  production  and  exportation  of  cotton,  and  thus  speeded  the 
conquest  of  the  wilderness.  Life  began  to  move  to  a  higher 
plane.  The  raw  conditions  of  life  of  the  pioneer  had  bound  his 
thoughts  and  activities  to  supplying  the  basic  needs  of  physical 
life.  About  1800  a  number  of  new  elements  of  civilization  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  in  the  Natchez  region.  These  emergencies  not 
only  indicate  how  far  the  pioneers  of  the  region  had  come}  they 
were  also  potential  modifiers  of  pioneer  individualism.  Schools 
began  to  displace  forts,  a  soldier  turned  into  the  first  printer  of 
the  region,  forest  trails  began  to  be  made  into  wagon  roads,  and 
public  opinion  began  to  crystallize  into  political  parties.  Each 
of  these  emergencies  deserves  notice. 

The  first  printing  in  Mississippi  was  done  by  Andrew  Mar- 
schalk,  an  army  officer  stationed  at  Walnut  Hills,  where  Vicks- 

38  William  Dunbar  to  Andrew  Ellicott,  Aug.  4,  1798  (Ellicott  papers); 
Andrew  Ellicott,  Journal  of  Andrew  Ellicott ,  p.  181.  See  also  Peter  J.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  “Running  Mississippi’s  South  Line,”  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  Publi¬ 
cations,  II,  157-168. 

89  Cuming’s  Tour  (Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  Early  Western  Travels,  IV),  p. 
332. 
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burg  was  later  built.  There  he  printed  a  ballad,  “The  Galley 
Slave,”  on  a  small  mahogany  press,  bought  in  London  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1790.  The  governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  had 
already  written  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  a  printer  was 
greatly  needed,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  Marschalk 
was  soon  brought  to  Natchez.  His  earliest  extant  imprint,  dated 
February,  1799,  was  the  militia  law  of  the  territory,  which  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  dangers  of  the  frontier  were  not  yet  gone.  Other 
pamphlets  and  books  began  to  come  from  the  press,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  a  newspaper,  the  Mississippi  Gazette  was 
being  printed  by  Benjamin  M.  Stokes,  to  whom  Marschalk  had 
sold  his  press.  The  next  year,  1800,  another  press  and  printer 
came  to  Natchez,  and  thus  the  century  opened  with  this  great 
organ  for  molding  public  opinion  well  established  in  the  region.40 

While  the  region  was  under  the  Spanish  domination,  there 
had  been  almost  as  little  of  education  as  of  printing,  for  in  that 
early  period  there  were  no  schools  and  only  a  few  private  tutors. 
Soon  after  the  United  States  acquired  the  region,  steps  began  to 
be  taken  to  supply  this  deficiency.41  On  December  23,  1799, 
Congress  was  petitioned  to  aid  in  establishing  a  school.  A  Scotch¬ 
man,  the  Reverend  David  Ker,  who  had  taught  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  opened  a  school  for  girls  in  Natchez  in 
1801.  Tutors  for  girls  were  in  demand  j  it  was  soon  being  said 
that  even  a  boarding  school  for  girls  would  succeed  provided  the 
woman  in  charge  “be  Competent  to  teach  Reading  writing  & 
cyphering  as  well  as  Needlework.”42  On  May  13,  1802,  the 
legislature  incorporated  Jefferson  College.  Although  the  insti¬ 
tution  did  not  begin  to  function  for  several  years,  the  trustees 
held  their  first  meeting  on  January  3,  1803.  Within  the  same 
year  they  accepted  a  donation  of  land  on  the  edge  of  the  village 
of  Washington,  six  miles  east  of  Natchez,  and  sought  to  procure 
several  additional  acres  “including  the  hill  on  which  the  Block 

40  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  “Pioneer  Printing  in  Mississippi,”  Southern 
Printer ,  March,  1932;  Charles  S.  Sydnor,  “The  Beginning  of  Printing  in 
Mississippi,”  Jour,  of  Sou.  Hist.,  I,  49-55. 

a  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  229. 

“  “Rodney  Letters,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  XLIV,  277. 
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house  is  erected  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  Buildings  of  the 
said  College  thereon.  .  .  .”43 

Another  forward  step  was  the  improvement  of  means  of 
transportation.  Three  years  after  the  political  union  of  Natchez 
with  the  United  States  treaties  were  made  with  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians,  allowing  the  forest  trail  from  Natchez  to  the 
Tennessee  settlements  to  be  widened  into  a  wagon  road.44  The 
Trace  thus  became  more  serviceable,  not  only  to  those  immi¬ 
grants  who  preferred  the  shorter  land  journey  to  the  longer 
water  route  down  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  rivers  to 
Natchez,  but  also  to  the  men  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  return¬ 
ing  home  by  foot  or  on  horseback  after  floating  their  farm  pro¬ 
duce  on  flatboats  to  Natchez  or  New  Orleans.  It  would  also 
expedite  the  movement  of  soldiers  should  these  be  needed  for 
the  defense  of  the  Southwest.  In  1 807  commissioners  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  territorial  assembly  to  “mark  out”  a  road  from 
Natchez  to  Fort  Stoddert  in  Washington  County,  the  only  other 
settlement  of  importance  in  the  territory.  The  cost  of  “making 
and  opening  said  road”  was  not  to  exceed  $300! 45  This  road 
would  serve  to  bind  together  these  distant  settlements  and  to 
facilitate  the  coming  of  immigrants  to  Natchez  from  Georgia  or 
the  Carolinas. 

There  were  other  signs  of  economic  progress.  As  early  as 
1801  such  luxuries  as  fine  wines,  kid  gloves,  “faint  blue”  writing 
paper,  and  men’s  white  silk  stockings  were  being  imported  from 
France.46  By  the  close  of  1803  there  were  enough  “pleasurable 
carriages”  in  the  territory  to  justify  their  being  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  two  dollars  “for  each  wheel  on  which  they  are  supported,”47 

“Jefferson  College,  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
I,  x,  25;  papers  relating  to  founding  of  Jefferson  College,  1803-1805  (Ser. 
A,  No.  4,  Dept.  Archives  and  History,  Jackson)  ;  Edward  Mayes,  History  of 
Education  in  Mississippi,  pp.  22-25;  Toulmin’s  Digest,  pp.  411-414. 

44  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  658. 

“Toulmin’s  Digest,  pp.  397-398;  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  263. 

48  Mack  Swearingen,  “Luxury  at  Natchez  in  1801 :  A  Ship’s  Manifest  from 
the  McDonogh  Papers,”  Jour,  of  Sou.  Hist.  Ill,  188-190. 

47  Acts  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  (for  the  session  beginning  Oct.,  1803), 
pp.  6-9.  The  price  of  such  luxuries  was  high.  As  late  as  1815  White  Turpin, 
of  Washington,  Miss.,  found  that  he  could  not  purchase  a  gig  for  less  than 
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and  an  opinion  was  ventured  that  “a  good  Carriage  maker  would 
git  rich  in  Natchez.  .  .  .”48  By  1808  it  was  reported  that  the 
Natchez  region  raised  “immense  quantities  [of  cotton]  of  a  qual¬ 
ity  almost  equal  to  any  in  the  world.”  Capital  wealth  was  being 
accumulated,  for  it  was  “a  very  common  thing  for  a  planter  to 
have  a  hundred  slaves,  and  some  [had]  as  many  as  three  hun¬ 
dred.”49  By  1 8 io  there  were  over  thirty  thousand  persons 
living  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  present  state  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  which  was  four  times  as  many  as  there  had  been  ten  years 
earlier.50 

Through  these  boom  days  the  city  of  Natchez51  maintained 
its  position  as  the  commercial  center  of  the  region,  having  an 
importance  greater  than  its  size  would  indicate.  By  1 8o8  it  con¬ 
tained  scarcely  three  hundred  houses,  half  of  which  had  been 
built  in  the  previous  four  or  five  years.  Most  of  these  were 
characterized  as  neat,  the  majority  were  built  of  wood,  and 
nearly  all,  because  of  the  hot  summers,  had  “balconies  and  piaz¬ 
zas.”  Of  public  buildings  there  were  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  was  an  old  wooden  building}  a  new  brick  Prot¬ 
estant  church}  the  “Natchez  Hospital  for  the  reception  and  re¬ 
lief  of  indigent  boatmen,  and  other  paupers”}52  the  old  court¬ 
house}  and  an  old  hospital  which  had  been  converted  into  a 
theater  by  a  private  dramatic  society.  Also,  there  were  several 
important  mercantile  establishments,  at  least  one  of  which  im¬ 
ported  directly  from  England,  an  open-air  market  where  meat, 
fish,  and  vegetables  were  sold,  two  printing  offices,  and  several 


$400  (David  Holmes,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  Turpin,  Dec.  26,  1815,  Wailes 
papers,  Jackson). 

Coaches  had  been  very  scarce  in  the  Natchez  region  only  a  few  years  before 
“pleasurable  carriages”  became  objects  of  taxation  (Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p. 
350;  Mack  Swearingen,  Early  Life  of  George  Poindexter,  p.  41). 

48  “Rodney  Letters,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  XLIII,  365. 

49  Christian  Schultz,  Jr.,  Travels  on  an  Inland  Voyage,  .  .  .  1807-1808,  II, 
132-146.  See  also  “Rodney  Letters,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  XLIII, 
338,  352,  and  passim. 

“  U.  S.,  Census  of  1830,  p.  20-21. 

61  On  March  10,  1803,  a  law  had  been  enacted  “to  erect  the  town  of 
Natchez  into  a  city”  (Toulmin’s  Digest,  pp.  128-135). 

“Chartered  in  1805  ( Statutes  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  1816,  pp.  353- 
355)  - 
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taverns  or  hotels.  The  latter  were  “upon  a  genteel  establish¬ 
ment,  yet  not  in  a  style  corresponding  to  the  general  character 
of  the  place  for  luxury” }  for  Natchez  was  gaining  a  reputation 
for  luxurious  living  that  contrasted  sharply  with  the  hardships 
of  a  very  few  years  earlier.  By  1808  “the  inhabitants  seemed 
to  indulge  themselves  in  all  the  ease  and  luxury  of  the  east.” 

By  1812  there  were  in  Natchez  “four  tailor  shops,  three 
blacksmiths,  four  saddlers,  six  carpenters,  five  cabinetmakers, 
one  coach  and  sign  painter,  three  hatters,  two  tinners,  four  boot 
and  shoemakers,  one  trunkmaker,  one  bookbinder,  one  wagon- 
maker,  one  chairmaker,  one  nail  factory,  three  barbers,  four 
brickyards,  one  butcher,  four  bakers,  one  brushmaker,  three  gold 
and  silversmiths,  one  confectioner  and  distiller,  one  horsemill 
(corn),  one  plasterer,  twelve  watercarts,  eight  physicians,  seven 
lawyers,  three  English  schools,  one  incorporated  mechanics’  so¬ 
ciety,  one  Free  Mason  lodge,  four  magistrates,  three  printing 
offices,  with  weekly  papers,  two  porterhouses,  six  public  inns, 
five  warehouses,  one  reading  room  and  coffee-house,  twenty-four 
drygoods  stores,  four  groceries,  two  wholesale  stores,  seventeen 
catalenes,  one  commission  store,  [and]  one  bank  of  Mississippi, 
capital  $500,000,  .  .  .  Under  the  ‘Hill’  were  two  blacksmith 
shops,  one  tavern  and  thirteen  catalenes.”53 

Most  of  the  growth  of  the  town  had  been  on  top  of  the 
bluff,  and  already  a  sharp  distinction  was  evident  between  the 
character  of  that  part  of  the  town  and  the  character  of  Natchez- 
under-the-Hill.  The  upper  town  was  closely  allied  with  the 
surrounding  plantations}  the  lower  town  with  the  river  traffic, 
and  though  there  were,  necessarily,  business  dealings  between 
the  two,  socially  they  were  far  apart. 

On  an  April  morning  in  1808  a  sightseer  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  bluff  counted  eighty-three  boats  along  the  mile  of 
shore  that  constituted  the  town’s  docks.  Most  of  these  were 
flatboats  loaded  with  up-country  produce  and  manned  by  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Ohio  River  men,  “who  like  an  alligator  may  be  said 
to  have  lived  in  mud  while  upon  the  river.  .  .  .”  There  were 
also  a  few  barges,  built  for  polling,  rowing  or  towing  upstream, 

63  Biographical  and  Historical  Memoirs  of  Mississippi,  II,  160-161. 
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an  occasional  raft  and,  very  rarely,  an  ocean  vessel  which  had 
been  laboriously  worked  up  against  the  current.  Natchez-under- 
the-Hill  was  the  most  important  unit  in  the  economic  structure 
of  the  city,  for  by  reason  of  it  Natchez  was  the  port  and  market¬ 
place  of  the  growing  agricultural  region  about  it.54 

The  chief  road  out  of  Natchez,  the  Trace,  ran  six  miles  due 
east  to  Washington  before  turning  northeast  toward  the  distant 
Tennessee  settlements.  Washington  was  a  much  younger  town 
than  Natchez.  In  1797  its  site  was  nothing  more  than  the  plan¬ 
tation  of  John  Foster,  which  was  distinguished  only  by  having 
an  excellent  spring  on  it.  Near  this  spring  Andrew  Ellicott  and 
his  surveying  party  camped  when  they  were  driven  from 
Natchez  by  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  which  broke  out  in 
July,  1 797. 55  By  the  middle  of  the  following  year  Foster  had 
made  plans  to  convert  his  farm  property  into  a  town,  which  he 
proposed  to  call  Washington.56  Not  only  was  the  town  created; 
within  five  years  a  remarkable  array  of  institutions  had  been 
located  in  it.  The  unhealthfulness  of  Natchez  helped  bring  this 
to  pass,  but  a  political  revolution  in  the  region  was  also  of  great 
importance  in  furthering  the  real  estate  planning  of  John  Foster. 

On  a  miniature  scale  Mississippi  experienced  a  political 
change  following  Jefferson’s  election  to  the  presidency  that  was 


M  Cuming’s  Tour  (Thwaites,  Travels,  IV),  pp.  320-323;  Schultz,  Travels, 
II,  132-146.  Interesting  data  about  economic  and  social  life  at  Natchez  be¬ 
tween  1805  and  1810  can  be  found  in  Swearingen,  Poindexter,  pp.  48-54. 

“  Wailes,  Agriculture  and  Geology,  p.  114. 

M  Dear  Sir 

After  my  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  I  take  the  liberty  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  laid  off  my  plantation  for  a  Town  and  have  laid  one 
Square  within  two  hundred  yards  of  your  Spring  for  the  use  of  publick  Build¬ 
ings  which  shall  cost  the  publick  nothing,  and  as  I  understand  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  is  to  pay  you  a  visit,  my  request  to  you  is  to  use  your  Influence 
with  him  to  have  the  town  of  Washington  (for  so  I  call  it)  made  a  County 
Town,  with  the  greatest  Confidence  in  your  friendship  I  am  Dr  Sir  with 
ever  sentiments  of 


esteem  your  most  Obt.  Hum1.  Ser 

Jn  Foster 

Aug  1 8  th  1798 
Hon.  Andrew  Elicott  Esq. 

(Ellicott  papers). 

See  also  J.  D.  Shields,  An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Officers,  Students 
and  Teachers  of  Jefferson  College,  July  20,  1878,  p.  4. 
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almost  an  exact  replica  of  the  national  triumph  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  Republicans  over  the  Federalists.  In  both  instances  the 
rural  frontier  interior  triumphed  over  the  urban  conservative 
coast  region.  A  curious  but  unimportant  difference  was  that  the 
frontier  of  the  Natchez  region  was  mostly  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  old  river-port  town,  which  was  a  reversal  of  the  compass 
directions  of  the  national  struggle. 

An  outline  of  this  small-scale  but  bitter  revolution  in  the 
Natchez  region  can  be  quickly  sketched.  This  upheaval  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  crystallization  of  opinion 
into  political  parties,  and  this  in  turn  had  occurred  quickly  after 
the  American  acquisition  of  the  region.  As  the  Spanish  frontier 
moved  off  to  greater  distances  and  as  the  permanence  of  the 
American  occupation  became  assured,  various  groups  of  citizens 
ceased  trying  to  get  the  region  attached  to  the  nation  of  their 
preference.  Instead,  men  bent  their  efforts  toward  shaping 
governmental  policies  so  as  to  favor  the  interests  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  class,  or  the  part  of  the  region  to  which  they  were  at¬ 
tached.  Cotton  profits  accentuated  differences  between  opposing 
economic  interests,57  and  the  enlargement  of  the  settled  area  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  struggle  between  sections.  Also,  the  large 
immigration  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  brought 
closer  contacts  with  national  political  currents. 

These  forces  brought  into  existence  two  clearly  defined 
parties  during  the  administration  of  Winthrop  Sargent.  This 
first  governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  was  a  stern  New 
Englander  who  showed  his  Federalist  convictions  by  naming  the 
first  two  counties  in  Mississippi  for  John  Adams  and  Timothy 
Pickering.  His  chief  supporters  were  the  professional  and  com¬ 
mercial  men  and  the  ex-army  officers  at  Natchez.  His  opponents 
were  the  planters  and  farmers  of  the  surrounding  countryside. 
Sargent  understood  this  opposition,  and  in  a  letter  to  Secretary 
of  State  John  Marshall,  a  fellow  Federalist,  he  characterized  his 
supporters  as  “Men  of  Character”  and  his  enemies  as  “English- 

57  Of  course,  the  differentiation  had  begun  earlier  with  tobacco  and  indigo 
(Claiborne,  Mississiffi,  pp.  1 39-140),  but  cotton,  being  more  profitable  and 
more  permanent,  greatly  accented  these  differences. 
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men  Spaniards  and  Apostatized  Americans.”  This  meant,  though 
Sargent  failed  to  develop  the  thought,  that  his  opponents  were  of 
longer  residence  in  the  region  than  his  supporters ;  for  “Aposta¬ 
tized  Americans,”  who  were  more  numerous  than  either  Eng¬ 
lishmen  or  Spaniards,  had  come  to  Natchez,  necessarily,  before 
un-apostatized  Americans.58 

Party  feeling  ran  high  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Re¬ 
publicans.  The  latter  organized  a  political  club  in  Jefferson 
County  which  held  meetings  at  Villa  Gayoso.  It  is  probable 
that  the  “Mississippi  Society  for  the  Acquisition  and  Dissemina¬ 
tion  of  Useful  Knowledge”  was  to  some  extent  a  Jeffersonian 
political  club.59  Another  sign  of  the  political  strife  under  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sargent  was  the  manufacture  of  bits  of  doggerel  about  the 
political  leaders.  Of  the  first  president  of  the  legislative  council 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory  it  was  said: 

Little  John  Stampley 
Filled  the  Chair  amply, 

and  of  the  first  speaker  of  the  house  it  was  disrespectfully, 
declared  that 

Old  Henry  Hunter  was  a  botcher  of  Gins. 

Anthony  Hutchins,  though  holding  no  office,  possibly  wielded 
more  political  power  than  any  other  man  in  the  territory.80  His 
thinness  was  as  noticeable  as  Stampley’s  portliness,  and  the  voice 
of  this  old  man  was  shrill.  Thus  he  came  to  be  characterized  by 
his  political  enemies  as: 

Squeaking  Tony,  lean  and  bony.81 

“Sargent  to  Marshall,  Nov.  12,  1800  (Rowland,  ed.,  Miss.  Territorial 
Archives,  I,  303-31 1);  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  211. 

“Letter  of  Edward  Turner  to  Wailes,  April  6,  1859  (Wailes  papers,  Jack- 
son)  ;  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  229. 

00  Hutchins  had  come  to  the  Natchez  region  from  North  Carolina  about 
1772  or  1773 .  In  spite  of  Claiborne’s  statement  that  he  “was  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  head  of  the  Republican  or  Jeffersonian  party”  {Mississippi,  p.  172),  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  a  “regular”  party  man. 

61  Diary,  May  30,  1859;  Wailes,  Recollections  of  Edw.  Turner  (Jackson); 
Rowland,  History  of  Mississippi,  I,  475-476. 
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For  a  time  neither  town  nor  country  could  reach  a  decisive 
victory.  The  town  had  the  advantage  of  the  governor’s  power, 
which  was  greater  under  the  early  form  of  territorial  govern¬ 
ment.  All  of  the  judges  during  Sargent’s  administration  were 
Federalists,  and  laws  were  at  first  made  by  the  governor  and 
judges.  But  when  an  assembly  was  created,  the  requirement  of 
a  fifty-acre  freehold  for  voting,62  which  permitted  less  than 
236  out  of  a  total  white  population  of  4,444  to  vote,  operated  in 
favor  of  the  rural  sections.  Naturally,  Sargent  disliked  this  re¬ 
quirement  which  disfranchised  many  of  his  professional  and 
commercial  Natchez  supporters  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  wealthy.  He  further  objected  to  the  equality  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  territorial  legislature  accorded  to  Adams  and 
Pickering  counties  and  thought  that  Adams  should  have  had 
more  representation  because  it  had  one-third  more  people  than 
Pickering  and  twice  as  much  wealth.63  Against  this  Federalist 
plea  that  wealth  should  govern,  the  Jeffersonians  could  have 
used  the  ordinary  democratic  arguments  and  could  further  have 
pointed  out  that  the  free  white  populations  of  the  two  counties 
were  almost  exactly  equal,  even  though  there  were  many  more 
negro  slaves  in  Adams  County. 

The  deadlock  between  Natchez  plus  the  executive  and  judi¬ 
cial  branches,  and  the  country,  plus  the  legislative  branch,  was 
broken  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  soon  after  becoming  president, 
sent  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne  to  govern  the  Mississippi  Territory. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  Natchez  on  November  22,  1801, 64  this 
young  Republican  of  course  threw  his  influence  to  the  side  of 
rural  sections  of  the  territory.  With  control  of  both  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  the  frontiersmen  celebrated  their  victory 
by  erasing  the  Federalist  name  of  Pickering  County  and  naming 

“Rowland,  ed.,  Miss.  Territorial  Archives,  I,  254. 

”  Sargent  to  Marshall,  Nov.  12,  1800  (Rowland,  ed.,  Miss.  Territorial 
Archives,  I,  303-31 1).  Further  information  about  Sargent’s  troubles  as  gov¬ 
ernor  can  be  found  in  the  two  following  pamphlets:  Papers  in  Relation  to  the 
Official  Conduct  of  Governour  Sargent  (Boston,  1801),  and  Papers  in  Relation 
to  the  Official  Conduct  of  Winthrop  Sargent,  .  .  .  Governor  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory.  Published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

64  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  221. 
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the  two  parts  into  which  they  divided  it  for  the  first  Republican 
governor  of  Mississippi  and  for  the  first  Republican  president 
of  the  United  States.65 

The  aristocrats  of  Natchez  did  not  hesitate  to  show  their 
chagrin,  and  their  opponents  were  not  slow  in  punishing  them. 
When  the  members  of  the  legislature  “not  being  very  brilliant 
men  but  plain  unlettered  farmers”  assembled  in  Natchez,  “they 
were  so  ridiculed  lampooned  and  caricatured”  by  the  urban 
aristocrats  that  these  “unlettered  farmers”  moved  the  territorial 
capital  to  Washington.  That  spot,  for  at  that  time  it  could 
hardly  be  called  even  a  hamlet,  was  sufficiently  peaceful  for  the 
most  rustic  member  of  the  legislature.  But  the  removal  of  the 
territorial  capital  was  only  the  beginning.  Natchez  was  also 
deprived  of  the  county  seat  of  Adams  County,  which  was  like¬ 
wise  shifted  to  Washington.  There  Governor  Claiborne  also 
established  his  residence.66  The  Republican  national  govern¬ 
ment  co-operated  by  locating  the  territorial  court  and  the  land 
office  at  Washington67  and  by  establishing  Fort  Dearborn  on  its 
edge.  As  it  was  proper  for  a  Jeffersonian  legislature  to  encour¬ 
age  education,  a  college,  to  be  located  at  Washington,68  was 
chartered  and  fittingly  named  for  “Thomas  Jefferson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  President  of  the  American  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Society.”69 

®  On  Jan.  n,  1802,  the  name  of  Pickering  County  was  changed  to  Jeffer¬ 
son;  sixteen  days  later  this  was  divided  into  Jefferson  and  Claiborne  counties 
(Toulmin’s  Digest,  pp.  4.-5). 

An  important  source  of  information  about  the  Mississippi  Territory,  espe¬ 
cially  on  political  matters,  that  appeared  too  late  for  use  in  the  present  study  is 
vol.  V  of  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United.  States,  edited  by  Clarence  E. 
Carter,  which  bears  the  subtitle:  The  Territory  of  Mississippi,  1798-1817. 
There  is  to  be  in  this  series  another  volume  of  papers  of  the  Mississippi  Ter¬ 
ritory. 

“Diary,  Apr.  9,  1853  (information  given  to  Wailes  by  Edward  Turner)  ; 
Sargent  to  Marshall,  Nov.  12,  1800  (Rowland,  ed.,  Miss.  Territorial  Archives, 
I,  303-3 1 1);  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  222;  and  the  last  six  pages  (unnum¬ 
bered)  of  Statutes  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  1816. 

87  U.  S.,  Statutes  at  Large,  II,  230. 

“John  and  James  Foster  and  Randal  Gibson  gave  a  part  of  the  land,  on 
which  was  Ellicott’s  Spring,  for  Jefferson  College  (Toulmin’s  Digest,  p.  4.14). 
The  first  of  these  donors  was  the  man  who  had  planned  in  1798  to  make  a 
town  out  of  his  plantation. 

“Toulmin’s  Digest,  pp.  411-414. 
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Except  for  the  actual  opening  of  Jefferson  College,  all  these 
institutions  were  placed  at  Washington  in  1802  and  1803.  It  is 
doubtful  that  there  is  another  instance  of  a  country  hamlet, 
barely  five  years  old,  receiving  such  an  array  of  governmental 
functions  and  responding  so  slowly  to  these  stimulations  to 
growth. 

There  was  no  economic  reason  why  a  town  should  develop 
at  Washington.  Though  surrounded  by  rich  plantations,  these 
corresponded  to  small  villages  whose  economic  capital  was 
Natchez.  To  Washington  the  planters  went  primarily  for  trans¬ 
acting  business  with  the  county,  the  territorial,  or  the  national 
government.  Although  it  became  something  of  a  social  center, 
the  town’s  foundation  was  nothing  more  than  political  whim. 
All  that  was  needed  to  send  the  town  crashing  was  a  decided 
change  in  political  alignment,  and  political  winds  were  hot  and 
gusty  through  most  of  Washington’s  brief  day  of  power.70 

In  August,  1808,  after  Washington  had  been  the  territorial 
capital  for  six  years,  a  traveler  could  count  only  thirty  houses 
scattered  through  the  town.  Among  these  were  one  store,  one 
apothecary’s  shop,  a  jail,  and  three  taverns.  To  give  a  closer 
view  of  accommodations  for  newcomers,  it  may  be  added  that 

70  Swearingen,  Poindexter ,  -passim. 

One  thermometer-reading  of  the  hot  anger  of  the  period  can  be  found  in 
the  following  pamphlets:  Correspondence  between  His  Excellency  Gov.  Wil¬ 
liams,  and  James  W .  Bramham,  Esq.  Respecting  the  Publication  of  Certain  Let¬ 
ters  .  .  .  (Natchez,  1808),  and  George  Davis,  A  Concise  Sketch  of  the 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  Convened  at  the  Town  of  Washington,  on  the  Fifteenth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1808  (Natchez,  1808). 

The  latter  bears  the  following  dedication:  “If  there  be  in  our  Territory, 
any  man  or  set  of  men,  who  possesses  republicanism,  without  bigotry  .  .  . 
firmness  in  politics,  without  intolerance  .  .  .  who  prefers  correct  principles  to 
clamorous  professions  .  .  .  and  who  is  more  firmly  attached  to  measures  than 
to  particular  men,  or  to  that  set  of  men,  as  the  case  may  be,  I  inscribe  this 
pamphlet,  as  a  tribute  of  my  unbounded  respect.  GEORGE  DAVIS.”  And  in  the 
preface  are  the  following  sentences:  “It  is  presumed,  that  in  no  part  of  the 
American  Union,  is  political  bustlings,  better  understood,  or  more  generally 
practised,  than  in  Mississippi  Territory.  ...  It  is  generally  known,  that  one 
of  the  contending  parties  in  our  country  have  invidiously  assumed  to  them¬ 
selves,  the  exclusive  name  of  republicans;  calling  all  others  by  the  insulting 
names  of  quids,  federalists,  tories  and  lick  spittles;  that  they  pretend  to  be  the 
only  admirers  and  supporters  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration  and  that  they 
only  ought  to  fill  all  the  offices  in  the  Territory.” 
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one  of  the  taverns  was  managed  by  a  Mr.  Hill  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  several  negro  servants.  His  wife  and  daughter  lived  in 
a  separate  building  behind  the  tavern,  this  being  the  usual  ar¬ 
rangement  in  the  region.  All  the  town  was  strung  out  along 
one  street,  down  which  a  stage  rumbled  westward  toward 
Natchez  each  morning  and  returned  at  evening. 

Ellicott’s  Spring,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  end 
of  the  town  and  near  the  bank  of  St.  Catherine’s  Creek,  had  now 
become  a  fashionable  resort  for  neighboring  planters  and  their 
families.  It  even  came  to  be  patronized  by  some  of  the  citizens 
of  Natchez.  Either  hot  or  cold  baths  could  be  enjoyed  for 
three-eighths  of  a  dollar.  Wines,  liquors,  and  spirits  were  for 
sale.  Thus,  pleasure-seekers  could  enjoy  “the  cool  transparent 
water  [of  the  spring]  either  pure  or  mixed  to  their  taste.” 
Though  the  setting  was  rustic,  wealth  was  evident  in  the  “tasty 
and  rather  rich”  dresses  of  some  of  the  ladies.  The  uniforms 
of  the  officers  stationed  at  Fort  Dearborn,  a  short  distance  east 
of  the  spring,  added  color  to  the  social  life  of  the  community.71 

Immigrants  who  wished  to  transact  business  with  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Territory  naturally  came  to  this  frontier  capital.  Among 
those  who  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1 807  were  Levin  Wailes,  his 
wife,  and  their  five  children.72  The  oldest  child  was  the  ten- 
year-old  Benjamin. 

n  Cuming's  Tour  (Thwaites,  Travels,  IV),  pp.  319-320. 

”  Woodville  Re-publican,  June  12,  1847. 
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THOUGH  the  Wailes  family  came  to  the  Mississippi  Ter¬ 
ritory  from  Georgia,  their  American  origin  was  on  the 
shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Their  name,  variously  spelled, 
can  be  found  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  the  1650’s  and  1660’s 
and  in  England  much  earlier ;  but  the  earliest  Wailes  of  whom 
much  is  known  was  a  certain  Benjamin  who  lived  in  Somerset 
County,  Maryland,  until  about  1721,  when  he  moved  to  Prince 
Georges  County.  Since  his  descendants  for  several  generations 
seem  to  have  been  cast  in  his  mold,  his  character  and  manner  of 
life  will  be  outlined. 

By  his  neighbors  and  friends  Benjamin  Wailes  was  respected 
as  a  man  of  ability  and  of  good  character.  He  served  as  adminis¬ 
trator  of  several  estates  and  as  surety  for  various  persons  be¬ 
tween  1701  and  1724;1  he  represented  Somerset  County  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Colonial  legislature  in  1720  and  1721  ;2  and 
he  was  appointed  in  1711  to  membership  on  a  commission 
charged  with  laying  out  three  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Broad 
Creek,  in  Somerset  County,  for  the  use  of  the  Nanticoke  Indians. 
The  next  year  he  was  sent  by  the  government  of  Maryland  on 
another  mission  to  this  tribe.3  His  chief  economic  interest  was 
land.  To  his  wife  Elizabeth  Covington  and  to  his  three  sons  he 
left  several  hundred  acres  in  several  tracts,  four  of  which  were 
named  “Tossiter,”  “Fortune,”  “Might  Have  Been  More,”  and 
“Joseph’s  Lot.”4  His  personal  property,  including  eight  ne- 

1  Maryland,  Somerset  Co.,  Test.  Pro.  Lbr.,  XIX  A,  19,  128;  Lbr.  XXI, 
100,  287;  Lbr.,  XXII,  99,  264;  Lbr.,  XXIII,  18,  258;  Lbr.  XXIV,  206. 
Prince  Georges  Co.,  Wills  Lbr.,  XVIII,  18,  448;  Test.  Pro.  Lbr.,  XXVI,  69. 
3  Archives  of  Maryland,  XXXIV,  see  index. 

3  Ibid.,  XXIX,  yy-y'd,  1 1 9. 

‘The  will,  dated  Dec.  10,  1726,  and  probated  Apr.  17,  1720  (O.  S.),  can 
be  found  in  Prince  Georges  County,  Wills  Lbr.,  XIII,  549. 

[31] 
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groes,  was  valued  at  £299  2 s.  8 d.  In  addition  he  had  three 
white  indentured  shoemakers.5 

The  namesake  and  youngest  son  of  Benjamin  was  born  on 
January  2,  1727  (O.  S.).  Like  his  father  he  accumulated  land 
and  attained  local  prominence,  becoming  a  captain  in  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  army.6  To  the  land  inherited  from  his  father  he 
added,  between  1750  and  1775,  several  other  tracts  located 
mainly  in  the  southern  part  of  Prince  Georges  County.7 

The  fifth  of  the  six  sons  of  Benjamin,  Jr.,  was  the  Levin 
Wailes  who  led  his  family  in  1807  to  Washington  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Territory.  Since  he  had  been  born  on  March  9,  1768,  his 
boyhood  was  passed  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  But  if 
his  formal  education  was  thereby  restricted,  this  deficiency  was 
in  part  remedied  by  what  he  learned  from  his  early  occupations. 
When  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old  he  embarked  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  under  Captain  James  T.  Magruder,  a  relative,  and 
made  two  voyages  to  England.  It  is  not  known  why  he  left  the 
sea.  Possibly  his  parents  kept  him  on  land  because  two  of  his 
brothers  had  been  lost  at  sea.  Or  it  may  have  been  an  inher¬ 
itance  of  the  strong  attachment  to  the  soil  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.  Whatever  the  reason  for  the  change  in  plans,  this 
brief  apprenticeship  under  a  good  navigator  taught  him  some¬ 
thing  about  mathematics  and  about  those  instruments  by  which 
man  charts  his  course  whether  on  sea  or  land. 

Levin  next  became  principal  clerk  under  his  brother  Edward 
Lloyd,  who  was  sheriff  of  Prince  Georges  County.  According 
to  his  memory  in  later  years,  he  “transacted  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  business  in  the  office”  and  helped  conduct  the  first  pres¬ 
idential  election  in  the  United  States.  To  qualify  himself  for 
better  discharging  his  duties  in  the  sheriff’s  office,  he  read  law 
in  the  library  of  William  Kilty,8  an  intimate  friend  of  the 

6  Prince  Georges  Co.,  Administration  Bonds,  I,  223. 

e  One  of  his  sons,  Edward  Lloyd,  became  a  second  lieutenant  ( Archives  of 
Maryland. ,  XXI,  414;  F.  B.  Heitman,  Historical  Register  of  Officers  of  the 
Continental  Army ,  p.  564). 

’Prince  Georges  Co.,  Lbr.  “N.  N.,”  pp.  85  and  87;  Lbr.  “A.  A.,”  pp.  2, 
166;  Lbr.  “B.  B.,”  p.  335. 

8  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (hereinafter  cited  as  D.  A.  B.) ,  X, 
375-376. 
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family,  who  was  later  judge  of  the  Federal  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Chancellor  of  Maryland.9 

In  addition  to  gaining  some  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
navigating  instruments  and  law,  all  of  which  proved  useful  to 
him  for  a  large  part  of  his  life,  Levin  was  learning  to  understand 
men  and  practical  politics  and  something  of  what  was  going  on 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  peaceful  countryside  of  Prince 
Georges  County.  His  sentimental  attachment  to  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  assumed  from  the  Revolutionary  activities  of 
his  father  and  older  brother.  His  own  early  experiences,  more¬ 
over,  helped  to  develop  a  national  outlook  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  functioning  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  His 
work  in  the  sheriff’s  office  during  the  first  presidential  election 
tended  in  this  direction.  Moreover,  for  a  time,  soon  after  1790, 
he  lived  in  Philadelphia,  which  was  then  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.  Being  an  Episcopalian,  he  attended  Christ’s  Church, 
where  he  often  saw  President  Washington  worshiping,10  and 
it  was  probably  during  this  period  that  he  met  Robert  Morris, 
the  patriot-financier  of  the  Revolution. 

For  several  generations  there  was  much  intermarrying  be¬ 
tween  the  Waileses  and  several  neighboring  Maryland  families, 
especially  the  Covingtons  and  the  Magruders.  So  few  new 
names  were  introduced  into  the  connection  that  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  supply  every  child  with  a  different  name,  as  only 
family  names  seem  to  have  been  acceptable.  Family  ties  were 
strong,  and  it  must  have  been  hard  for  Levin  to  leave  his  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends  and  the  mellowing  culture  along  the  shore  of 
the  Chesapeake ;  yet  this  he  did  when  he  was  twenty-three  years 
old.  In  1792  he  went  to  Georgia.  Most  of  the  years  he  re¬ 
mained  in  this  distant  state  were  spent  in  the  raw  civilization  of 
the  Georgia  frontier. 

His  loneliness  was  alleviated  on  October  28,  1796,  when  he 
was  married  to  Eleanor  Davis,  daughter  of  a  well-established 
Prince  Georges  County  family.  In  addition  to  his  wife  he  took 

9  To  the  Electors  of  Adams  Co.,  a  broadside  issued  by  Levin  Wailes  about 
1838  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection). 

10 Diary,  July  17,  1859. 
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other  members  of  his  family  to  Georgia:  his  older  brother  Ed¬ 
ward  Lloyd  and  his  wife,  who  was  Eleanor’s  half  sister  j  his 
sister  Elizabeth  Covington  Wailes  and  her  husband  Philip 
Thomas  j  and  a  cousin  Alexander  Covington,  who  remained  with 
them  for  a  time.11  This  Georgia  colony  kept  in  touch  with  the 
parent  stock  in  Maryland  by  letters  and  by  rare  visits.  In  1797 
Levin  visited  Philadelphia,  possibly  stopping  in  Prince  Georges 
County  on  the  journey,12  and  in  1800  he  traveled  at  least  as  far 
north  as  Petersburg,  Virginia.13  But  the  journey  was  too  ardu¬ 
ous  to  be  made  often.  Since  it  was  usually  made  on  horseback, 
Levin  thought  that  he  ought  to  explain  his  chivalrous  extrava¬ 
gance  in  purchasing  a  carriage  to  convey  his  bride  to  Georgia ;  he 
stated  that  the  carriage  could  then  be  sold  for  at  least  half  of  the 
original  cost. 

Levin  came  to  Georgia  as  a  representative  of  Robert  Morris, 
who  was  trying  to  rebuild  his  badly  shattered  fortune  by  dealing 
in  the  Georgia  land  boom  of  the  early  1790’s.  In  that  state 
alone  Morris  and  his  partners  owned  considerably  more  than 
two  million  acres  of  land.  Levin  was  agent  of  their  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  North  American  Land  Company.  Although  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  was  great,  it  was  soon  evident  that  his  opportunities 
for  advancement  or  profit  were  exceedingly  small,  because 
Morris’s  vast  business  structure  had  started  the  disintegration 
that  was  to  send  the  great  financier  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
debtors’  prison.  In  June,  1797,  Morris  was  writing  to  Levin: 
“it  gave  me  great  pain  to  suffer  your  draft  to  go  back  unpaid,” 
and  much  more  in  the  same  despairing  vein.14 

With  the  crash  of  Morris’s  fortune  Levin  had  to  find  some 
other  way  to  support  his  family.  For  a  time,  about  1800,  he 
owned  a  flour  mill  and  made  “some  money”  by  buying  wheat 
and  selling  the  flour  on  thirty  days’  credit.15  But  that  occupa- 

u  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  Memoir  of  Leonard  Covington ,  pp.  43-44. 

U  Diary,  July  17,  1859. 

13  Levin  Wailes  to  Alexander  Covington  (?),  June  30,  :8oo  (Wailes  papers, 
Brandon  collection). 

14  Robert  Morris  to  Levin  Wailes,  Dec.  16,  1796;  same  to  same,  June  21, 
1797  (Robert  Morris  papers).  See  also  E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  Robert  Morris, 
Patriot  and  Financier,  pp.  307,  313,  330-331. 

“Levin  Wailes  to  Alexander  Covington  (?),  June  30,  1800  (Wailes 
papers,  Brandon  collection). 
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tion  was  merely  a  stopgap.  He  was  chiefly  interested  in  survey¬ 
ing,  a  science  he  had  learned  from  John  Thomas,  the  father  of 
his  brother-in-law  Philip  Thomas.  He  had  doubtless  proved  an 
apt  pupil,  since  he  already  knew  the  rudiments  of  navigation. 
His  knowledge  of  surveying  had  been  a  determining  factor  in 
Morris’s  decision  to  send  him  to  Georgia,  and  he  had  brought 
with  him  an  excellent  surveyor’s  compass  purchased  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  he  left  the  flour  mill 
as  soon  as  possible  and  set  to  work  with  compass,  rod,  and  chain. 

Levin’s  skill  and  good  character  soon  earned  for  him  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reputation.  A  loyal  friend  wrote:  “I  will  venture  to 
say  that  he  is  the  most  correct  and  best  surveyor  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  or  perhaps,  elsewhere.”  He  added:  “Such  has  been 
his  integrity  and  upright  conduct  in  every  branch  of  business 
that  he  has  pursued  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  just  confidence  of 
every  person  of  his  acquaintance,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.”18 
He  won  the  respect  of  Governor  Milledge,  who  wrote  in  his 
behalf  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Gallatin  and  conferred  with 
Thomas  H.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
about  Wailes’s  advancement.17  One  of  Levin’s  cousins  wrote  to 
the  family  in  Maryland:  “Wailes  is  doing  well  and  very  likely 
to  do  still  better.”18 

Evidently  Levin  was  working  hard  and  was  succeeding. 
Part  of  his  surveying  was  in  the  region  about  Augusta  and 
Louisville,  but  much  of  the  time  he  was  in  the  back  country  of 
Georgia  with  his  compass  and  chain.19  The  very  nature  of  his 
work  kept  him  from  remaining  long  in  one  place,  and  his  family 
joined  to  some  extent  in  his  travels.  Five  of  his  nine  children 
were  born  in  Georgia,  and  these  five  were  born  in  three  different 
counties,  Columbia,  Elbert,  and  Richmond. 

The  first  child,  a  boy,  was  born  at  half-past  four  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  August  I,  1797.  The  generosity  of  the  joyful 

“Philip  Clayton,  of  August,  Ga.,  to  Rogers  Dixon,  Mississippi  Territory, 
1806.  Similar  expressions  of  approbation  can  be  found  in  a  letter  from  Ed¬ 
mund  Lane,  Louisville,  Ga.,  to  Levin  Wailes,  June  6,  1808  (both  in  Wailes 
papers,  Brandon  collection). 

"Williams  to  Levin  Wailes,  May  30,  1808  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson). 

18  Wailes,  Leonard  Covington,  p.  44. 

“  ^id.,  p.  44. 
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young  parents,  when  they  christened  him  Benjamin  Leonard 
Covington  Wailes,  had  to  be  later  curbed.  Family  names  were 
bestowed  with  less  extravagance  on  his  eight  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  Indeed,  some  of  the  younger  children  had  to  be 
content  with  names  that  were  only  partly  their  own,  an  older 
brother  or  sister  being  already  in  possession  of  one  of  the  sur¬ 
names. 

Whatever  the  apparent  promise  of  the  infant  Benjamin, 
Levin  gave  assurance  of  being  a  good  father  by  his  answer  to  a 
congratulatory  letter  of  a  relative,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
little  girl  mentioned  below. 

Mrs.  Wailes  and  myself  are  thankful  for  your  good  wishes  for  the 
future  welfare  of  our  son.  He  is  a  fine  boy  and  enjoys  good  health, 
grows  fast,  and  if  I  do  not  err  in  my  judgment  as  a  physiognomist, 
the  signs  of  magnanimity  are  strongly  delineated  in  his  countenance. 
He  promises  to  be  all  you  have  anticipated,  an  honor  to  his  country 
and  a  blessing  to  his  parents.  In  short,  I  know  not  how  to  say  enough 
for  the  boy,  except  I  tell  you  I  think  him  a  full  match  for  the  all 
perfect  and  incomparably  amiable ,  Miss  Eleanor  Brooke  Jonesy  to 
whose  brilliant  -parts  and  singular  qualifications  you  are  no  stranger. 

Before  Benjamin  was  three  years  old  he  began  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  planter  ancestors  by  becoming  a  slaveholder 
in  his  own  name.  Levin  was  directed  by  Alexander  Covington, 
for  whom  he  was  selling  a  number  of  slaves,  to  reserve  a  young 
negro  by  the  name  of  Prince  for  Benjamin.20 

Levin’s  move  to  the  Mississippi  Territory  in  the  spring  of 
180721  was  not  the  aimless  wandering  of  a  ne’er-do-well.  He 
had  succeeded  in  Georgia j  he  left  because  of  the  promise  of  bet¬ 
ter  things  farther  west.  That  this  promise  was  vague  did  not 
deter  him  or  countless  others  who  followed  the  moving  frontier, 
else  the  spread  of  civilization  would  have  gone  at  a  much  slower 
pace.  There  was  in  fact  more  reasonableness  in  his  migration 
than  in  that  of  many  others  5  for  it  was  evident  that  the  govern- 

20  Levin  Wailes  to  Alexander  Covington  (?),  June  30,  1800  (Wailes 
papers,  Brandon  collection).  See  also  Wailes,  Leonard  Covington ,  pp.  43-44. 

21  Diary,  Apr.  25,  1853;  Nov.  15,  i860;  Woodville  Re-publican ,  June  12, 
1847. 
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ment  would  have  great  need  for  surveyors  in  the  lower  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  during  the  next  few  years,  and  Milledge,  Thomas 
H.  Williams,  and  others,  who  were  influential  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  valued  his  services  as  a  surveyor. 

What  the  Wailes  family  found  when  they  emerged  from 
the  wilderness  at  Washington  has  already  been  described.  An 
additional  fact,  which  in  itself  implies  much  concerning  its  civ¬ 
ilization,  may  be  added.  Although  the  Waileses  came  to  Mis¬ 
sissippi  as  members  of  the  Episcopal  church,  they  soon  became 
Methodists}  for  the  former  church  had  not  yet  reached  thus  far 
into  the  wilderness. 

Although  the  Natchez  region  was  an  isolated  oasis  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life,  in  broad  outline  the  scene  was  not  unlike  that  which 
had  been  left  behind  in  Georgia  except  that  it  exemplified  a 
younger  phase  of  civilization.  Life  in  Georgia  and  the  Natchez 
region  was  rawer  and  more  primitive  than  in  the  maturing 
civilization  Levin  and  Eleanor  had  left  in  Maryland,  but  it  was 
not  far  different  from  what  the  first  Benjamin  Wailes  had 
known  in  Maryland  a  hundred  years  earlier.  Through  this  cen¬ 
tury  the  Waileses  had  continued  to  hold  slaves,  to  seek  new 
lands,  and  to  follow  closely  after  the  receding  Indians. 

In  going  westward  the  Waileses  followed  rather  than  led  the 
moving  frontier.  They  never  advanced  ahead  of  the  flag,  nor 
discovered  new  lands,  winning  them  for  the  United  States,  nor 
went  as  lone  pioneers  far  into  the  wilderness.  Levin  and  his  son 
Benjamin,  like  Levin’s  father  Benjamin,  stayed  close  to  the 
frontier  but  always  lived  on  the  civilized  side  of  the  line. 
Levin’s  chief  service  to  his  country  was  to  assist  in  surveying  the 
land  that  had  been  already  won  and  in  parceling  it  out  in  an 
orderly  manner  to  settlers.  Although  he  had  little  share  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  political  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  he  had  an 
important  part  in  widening  the  jurisdiction  of  American  civiliza¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  dependable  and  capable  officer  in  the  conquest 
by  the  American  people  of  the  wilderness  that  their  government 
owned. 

In  his  second  migration,  as  in  his  earlier  move  to  Georgia, 
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Levin  was  followed  by  other  members  of  his  connection.  Most 
of  those  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Georgia  remained  there, 
but  his  move  to  Mississippi  was  the  signal  for  a  new  flight  from 
the  home  nest  in  Maryland.  In  the  first  half  of  1 808  his  cousin 
Alexander  Covington  came  by  way  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Ohio- 
Mississippi  rivers,  bringing  his  slaves  and  settling  down  as  a 
planter  near  Washington.  About  the  same  time  another  relative, 
Captain  James  T.  Magruder,  migrated.  In  the  fall  of  1809 
Leonard  Covington,  brother  of  Alexander,  led  an  expedition 
consisting  of  his  immediate  family,  several  relatives,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves.  He  also  followed  the  Pittsburgh  and  river  route, 
but  the  water  was  low,  and  part  of  his  journey  had  to  be  made 
by  land.  He  wrote  from  Cincinnati  on  December  1  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  “weigh  anchor  tomorrow  or  the  next  day  .  .  .  [but] 
to  drag  through  shoals,  sandbars  and  ripples  is  my  dreaded 
fate.”22 

Most  of  these  Maryland  emigrants  were  leaving  exhausted 
soil  and  tobacco  for  the  promise  of  what  they  might  be  able  to 
accomplish  with  cotton  on  new  land.  Leonard  Covington  had 
an  additional  reason  for  migrating.  He  had  been  appointed 
lieutenant  colonel  of  light  dragoons  and  had  been  ordered  to 
Fort  Dearborn  on  the  edge  of  the  frontier  capital  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Territory.  A  mile  north  of  the  town  he  purchased  a  plan¬ 
tation  which  he  called  “Propinquity,”  because  of  its  nearness  to 
his  military  post,23  and  settled  down  to  planting  cotton  and  de¬ 
fending  the  region. 

Though  Levin  Wailes  may  have  hoped  to  become  eventually 
a  cotton  planter,  his  present  profession  made  him  a  trail  blazer 
for  the  farmers  and  planters.  Since  he  was  the  first  of  his  tribe 
to  come  to  the  Natchez  region,  those  who  followed  naturally 
looked  to  him  for  advice.  But  during  his  first  months  in  the 
new  country  he  must  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  his  own 
move.  It  appeared  very  doubtful  whether  his  government  had 
as  much  need  for  his  services  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  as 

22  Wailes,  Leonard  Covington,  pp.  49-64. 

25  Ibid.,  pp.  13-15;  F.  B.  Heitman,  Historical  Register  ...  of  the  United 
States  Army,  I,  330. 
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he  had  thought.  Living  part  of  the  time  at  Washington  and 
then  across  the  river  at  Opelousas,  Territory  of  Orleans,  he 
seems  to  have  found  some  surveying  to  do  within  the  first  year 
but  not  of  the  importance  he  had  hoped  for.  He  failed  to  be 
employed  to  run  the  township  and  section  lines  in  “the  Bend  of 
Tennessee”  because  the  work  was  given  to  Thomas  Freeman, 
who  was  already  on  the  ground.  Orders  were  slow  in  coming 
for  surveying  the  lands  north  of  the  Red  River  or  in  the  Choc¬ 
taw  purchase  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Mount  Dexter  in  1805. 24 

In  September,  1808,  his  prospects  began  to  improve.  A  let¬ 
ter  from  Seth  Pease,  surveyor  of  United  States  lands  south  of 
Tennessee,  informed  him  that  the  survey  of  the  Choctaw  pur¬ 
chase  would  soon  begin  and  offered  him  employment  upon  the 
following  terms: 

The  running  of  the  Township  lines.  ...  I  wish  to  have  executed 
with  all  the  perfection  which  the  compass  and  chain  is  susceptible  of 
and  should  be  happy  to  avail  myself  of  your  service  in  this  particular. 
Whatever  section  lines  you  may  run  will  be  estimated  at  4  dollars  pr. 
mile  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  attention  requisite  in  running 
the  Township  lines  for  which  only  four  dollars  can  be  allowed.25 

The  area  to  be  surveyed  was  considerably  larger  than  the  old 
Natchez  region  and  was,  roughly,  a  rectangle  of  land  lying  upon 
the  Spanish  boundary  of  the  thirty-first  degree  and  extending 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  old  Natchez  region  on  across  Mis¬ 
sissippi  into  the  present  state  of  Alabama.26  The  opening  of  this 
territory  to  settlers  would  join  the  Natchez  settlements  to  those 
on  the  Tombigbee.  Furthermore,  the  United  States  hoped  to 
diminish  Spanish  influence  over  the  Indians  by  inserting  this 
barrier  of  its  own  citizens. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  Pease  decided  to  entrust  Levin  with 
the  running  of  the  most  important  line  of  the  entire  survey,  the 
northern  boundary.  On  January  3,  1809,  he  wrote  the  formal 

21  Thomas  H.  Williams  to  Levin  Wailes,  Oct.  4,  1807;  May  30,  1808 
(Wailes  papers,  Jackson). 

55  Seth  Pease  to  Levin  Wailes,  Sept.  12,  1808;  Thomas  H.  Williams  to 
Levin  Wailes,  Aug.  10,  1808  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson). 

28  U.  S.,  Statutes  at  Large ,  VII,  98-100.  See  below,  p.  69,  for  map. 
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instructions  authorizing  him  to  proceed  in  the  work.  On  the 
same  day  Levin  conferred  with  Silas  Dinsmoor,  United  States 
Agent  to  the  Choctaws,  and  determined  to  meet  a  deputation  of 
Indians  and  begin  the  survey  on  January  25.  On  January  21 
eight  young  men,  who  were  employed  as  assistants,  set  out 
from  Washington,  and  Levin  followed  the  next  day.  To  the 
normal  hardships  of  surveying  approximately  two  hundred 
miles  of  wilderness  land  far  from  a  base  of  supplies  were  added 
difficulties  with  the  Indians.  Pease  had  warned  of  this  danger, 
which  materialized  on  May  28  when  a  chief,  or  mingo,  as  the 
Choctaws  called  their  leaders,  demanded  that  the  direction  of  the 
line  be  changed.  The  next  day  eight  armed  Choctaws  appeared 
to  enforce  the  demand.  Although  they  were  persuaded  to  let 
the  work  go  on,  the  hardships  and  dangers  were  beginning  to 
tell  on  Levin’s  men.  On  June  30  some  of  them  left  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Washington.  But  in  spite  of  these  and  other  obstacles, 
the  work  was  completed,  and  on  January  29,  1810,  Levin  closed 
his  journal.27 

On  the  basis  of  the  line  Levin  surveyed,  the  Choctaw  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  ready  for  more  immigrants  to  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  but  Levin  did  not  remain  to  see  them  come.  On 
April  18,  1810,  he  was  appointed  “Register  of  the  Land  Office 
of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the  Western  Part  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Orleans.”28  He  therefore  moved  with  his  family  to  an 
office  at  Opelousas,  where  he  worked  for  twelve  years. 

Levin’s  oldest  child,  Benjamin,  as  would  be  natural  with 
any  ten-year-old  boy,  had  come  to  Washington  with  eyes  wide 
open.  He  found  much  to  interest  him,  for  Washington  was  a 
growing  frontier  town  full  of  civil  and  military  officials.  Litiga¬ 
tion,  especially  over  conflicting  land  claims,  also  brought  a  num¬ 
ber  of  lawyers.  Physicians  and  schoolteachers  came  to  minister 
to  town  and  countryside,  and  of  course  Washington  was  “the 

37  “Journal  and  Field  Notes  on  the  Boundary  lines  Between  the  United 
States  and  the  Choctaw  Nation  of  Indians  Surveyed  ...  by  Levin  Wailes, 
Deputy  Surveyor.”  I  have  used  a  MS  copy  covering  249  large  pages  made, 
probably  in  1878,  by  W.  N.  Whitehurst  for  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  in  the  Clai¬ 
borne  papers  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

38  This  commission  is  in  the  Brandon  collection  of  Wailes  papers. 
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haunt  of  politicians  and  office  hunters ;  the  center  of  political  in¬ 
trigue.”  Planters  from  all  parts  of  the  territory  came  on  oc¬ 
casional  business,  and  a  number,  especially  of  Maryland  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  birth,  settled  in  or  near  the  town.  Socially,  Washington 
became  “a  gay  and  fashionable  place,  .  .  .  famous  for  its  wine 
parties  and  dinners,  usually  enlivened  by  one  or  more  duels 
directly  afterward.”29 

By  1815  Washington  was  near  the  peak  of  its  growth  with  a 
population  of  about  one  thousand.30  There  were  three  hotels ;  a 
Natchez  shoemaker  moved  out  to  Washington  in  the  spring  of 
1815  and  found  enough  business  to  warrant  his  seeking  two  or 
three  journeymen  assistants ;  and  Andrew  Marschalk  established 
there  a  four-column,  four-page  weekly  newspaper  in  1813.  That 
paper’s  advertisements  reflected  Washington’s  economic  life. 
Although  there  were  a  number  of  professional  cards  of  lawyers, 
physicians,  and  teachers,  and  occasional  lengthy  notices  of  public 
land  sales,  business  advertisements  were  scarce,  most  of  these  be¬ 
ing  of  Natchez  firms.  One  can  easily  surmise  why  Marschalk 
returned  to  Natchez  on  November  17,  1815. 31 

While  Washington  was  developing  from  a  raw  frontier  vil¬ 
lage  into  a  town  second  in  the  region  only  to  Natchez  in  size  and 
equal  to  it  in  “state  of  society,”32  Benjamin  was  passing  from 
boyhood  to  young  manhood.  He  doubtless  learned  about  almost 
every  place  and  person  in  town,  such  as  the  embryonic  cotton 
mill  with  several  looms  turning  out  coarse  cotton  goods  and 
bagging,33  and  the  eccentric  old  miser  named  Short  who  lived 
alone  on  the  edge  of  the  village.34 


30  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  pp.  258-260. 

80  William  Darby,  A  Geographical  Description  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
the  Southern  Part  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  Territory  of  Alabama 
(2d  ed.),  p.  314. 

81  Washington  Republican,  1813-1815,  passim,  especially,  May  4,  1813 
(I,  No.  4),  Apr.  26,  Sept.  30,  Nov.  11,  17,  1815;  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  pp. 
258-260,  376.  The  Claiborne  sketch  of  territorial  Washington  was  almost 
certainly  written  by  Benjamin  Wailes.  Claiborne  requested  him  to  write  such 
a  sketch  (Diary,  Dec.  6,  1858),  and  the  account  Claiborne  published  was 
clearly  written  by  a  resident  of  Washington. 

82  Darby,  Geographical  Description,  p.  314. 

83  Wailes,  Address  before  the  Agricultural  Society  (1841),  p.  23. 

“Diary,  Nov.  15,  i860. 
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The  daily  routine  of  the  United  States  soldiers  stationed  at 
Fort  Dearborn  fascinated  the  boy,  and  their  activities  while  off 
duty  occasionally  set  the  whole  village  by  the  ears.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  February,  1810,  Ensign  Stephen  Rose,  of  Georgia, 
was  killed  in  a  duel.35  Two  months  earlier  Winfield  Scott  had 
created  a  great  sensation  by  announcing  at  a  public  table  in  a 
tavern  in  Washington  “that  he  never  saw  but  two  traitors,  Gen¬ 
eral  Wilkinson  and  Burr,  and  that  General  Wilkinson  was  a  liar 
and  a  scoundrel.”  Now  Scott  was  only  a  captain  of  light  artil¬ 
lery,  while  Wilkinson  was  the  ranking  general  of  the  United 
States  Army.  Consequently,  Scott  was  charged  with  “ungentle- 
manly  and  unofficer-like  conduct,”  and  after  a  speedy  military 
trial  in  the  same  frontier  village  was  suspended  from  the  service 
for  one  year.36 

There  was  another  stirring  scene  in  the  early  days  of  1813 
when  a  body  of  Tennessee  volunteers  were  encamped  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  During  a  religious  service,  a  dispatch  from  the  War 
Department  was  handed  to  their  commander,  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  ordering  him  to  discharge  his  volunteers  at  once,  far 
from  their  homes  in  Tennessee,  so  that  as  many  as  possible 
would  be  forced  to  enlist  in  the  regular  army.  Jackson,  in  his 
general  order  read  before  the  twelve  hundred  volunteers  the 
following  day,  declared  that  he  would  disobey  the  orders  of  the 
War  Department;  and  he  denounced  in  the  most  violent  terms 
the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Wilkinson,  and  Felix  Grundy, 
Congressman  from  Tennessee.37 

In  addition  to  these  soldiers  stationed  at  Fort  Dearborn,  civil 
officials  and  others  came  to  Washington  on  public  or  private 
business.  They  came  because  it  was  the  capital;  because  it  was 
such  a  small  and  informal  capital  Benjamin  could  easily  see 

86  Lorenzo  Sabine,  Notes  on  Duels  and  Duelling ,  p.  271;  Heitman,  U.  S. 
Army ,  I,  848. 

96  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  Life  and  Services  of  General  Winfield  Scott,  pp. 
26-31;  Winfield  Scott,  Memoirs  of  Lieut -General  Scott,  pp.  37-41;  J.  D. 
Shields,  An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Officers,  Students  and  Teachers  of 
Jefferson  College,  July  20,  1878,  p.  5. 

87  The  best  account  of  this  incident  is  in  William  Winan’s  Autobiography. 
See  also  Shields,  Address,  p.  4;  Mrs.  Dunbar  Rowland ,  Andrew  Jackson’s  Cam¬ 
paign  against  the  British,  pp.  184-186. 
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most  of  what  was  going  on.  There  were  no  imposing  public 
buildings.  The  territorial  assembly  held  its  sessions  in  a  rented 
house  which  the  proprietor  was  allowed  to  occupy  during  the 
recess  “except  the  largest  room,”  where  “the  furniture  and 
papers”  of  the  assembly  were  stored.  The  rent  from  December, 
1 8 1 6,  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  was  not  to  exceed  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars.38  The  supreme  court  was  also  a  mere 
tenant.  Its  landlord  was  dealt  with  even  more  stingily,  for  only 
thirty  dollars  was  allowed  him  for  one  session  of  the  court.39 
The  government  of  Adams  County  was  as  homeless  as  that  of 
the  territory.  Laws  were  passed  looking  toward  the  building  of 
a  courthouse  “and  a  strong  and  sufficient  gaol  or  prison,  for  the 
reception  and  confinement  of  debtors  and  criminals ;  well  se¬ 
cured  by  timber,  iron  grates,  bolts  and  locks ;  and  also  a  pillory, 
whipping  posts;  and  so  many  stocks  as  may  be  convenient  for 
the  punishment  of  offenders.”40  But  in  spite  of  this  legal  ges¬ 
ture,  debate  continued  to  the  end  of  the  territorial  period  over 
the  location  of  the  permanent  seat  of  Adams  County.41 

By  spending  much  of  his  youth  at  the  center  of  territorial 
government,  Benjamin  was  being  subjected  to  much  the  same 
kind  of  broadening  experience  that  his  father  had  felt  when  he 
lived  in  the  early  capital  of  the  United  States.  His  father’s 
friendships  as  well  as  his  kinship  with  the  influential  Covingtons 
made  it  easier  for  him  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  Washing¬ 
ton  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  great  and  near-great  who 
came  to  the  capital.  Two  things  he  accepted  as  natural  about 
government;  these  he  seemed  never  to  forget.  One  was  that 
the  national  government  was  very  important,  for  its  agencies 
at  Washington,  especially  the  fort  and  land  office,  were  most 
essential.  The  other  was  that  government  was  by  men  rather 
than  by  masses  of  men.  He  saw  leaders  rather  than  great 
groups  of  voters;  he  saw  things  accomplished  by  conference 
rather  than  by  swaying  the  populace. 

w  Statutes  of  the  Mississippi  Territory ,  1816,  pp.  289-290. 

30  Ibid.,  pp.  472-473.  40  Toulmin’s  Digest,  p.  213. 

a  Statutes  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  1816 ,  pp.  94-95,  469-470;  Acts  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory  (session  beginning  Oct.,  1803),  p.  11. 
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While  he  was  learning  the  places  and  people  of  this  small 
but  interesting  village,  his  father’s  work  taught  Benjamin  much 
about  the  encircling  forest.  In  fact,  he  himself  was  soon  in  the 
wilderness.  In  September,  1807,  he  made  a  trip  to  Opelousas. 
Although  his  fellow-travelers  were  surveyors,  they  lost  their 
way  and  had  to  spend  the  night  of  September  21  in  the  swamp 
of  the  Mississippi  River  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Natchez. 
Benjamin  was  the  first  of  the  group  to  notice  a  comet,  Donati’s, 
which  he  pointed  out  to  his  fellow-travelers.42  There  is  a 
glimpse  of  him  six  years  later  in  the  same  region  with  two 
friends  of  about  his  own  age  paddling  a  canoe  down  Lake  Long, 
later  known  as  Turtle  Lake.43 

In  addition  to  what  he  learned  by  his  own  experiences,  Ben¬ 
jamin  learned  much  from  his  new  acquaintances  concerning  the 
events  and  people  of  his  new  home.  He  was  told  that  just  five 
years  before  he  came  to  Washington  the  head  of  Mason,  the 
most  notorious  of  the  outlaws  who  robbed  and  murdered  along 
the  Natchez  Trace,  had  rotted  on  a  fence  post  at  the  forks  of  the 
road  between  Natchez  and  Washington.44  Naturally,  he  heard 
much  about  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  in  Washington  only  a  few 
months  before  his  family  came  there,  and  he  may  have  seen 
Blennerhassett,  who  was  living  on  a  farm  between  Washington 
and  Natchez  the  following  year.45  There  was  also  much  gossip¬ 
ing  about  the  private  as  well  as  the  public  affairs  of  Anthony 
Hutchins  and  his  brother  Thomas,  the  geographer,  especially 
about  a  long-drawn-out  land  dispute  which  was  continued  by 
their  sons  (Thomas’s  son  was  illegitimate).  When  the  case  was 
finally  settled,  so  the  story  went,  the  lawyers  got  the  land.46 

One  of  Benjamin’s  first  friends  among  the  older  residents  of 
the  region  was  David  Greenleaf,  who  had  come  to  Natchez 

°  Diary,  Sept.  25,  1858.  43  Ibid.,  Nov.  23,  1857. 

44  General  John  A.  Quitman  later  built  a  house  at  this  spot  (Diary,  Mrs. 
Patrick  Connelly,  Mar.  16,  1853).  Here  and  subsequently,  the  person  named 
was  the  source  of  Wailes’s  information. 

Honesty  compels  the  statement  that  Wailes’s  notes  of  this  and  the  next  few 
incidents  were  not  made  until  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  However,  it  is 
probable  that  he  heard  of  these  or  similar  things  while  he  was  a  boy. 

46  Cuming’s  Tour  (Thwaites,  Travel ,  IV),  p.  320. 

“Diary,  Edward  Turner,  Aug.  13,  1859. 
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from  Massachusetts  in  Spanish  days.  One  of  his  reminiscences 
was  about  his  marriage.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  1795 
by  torchlight  under  the  branches  of  a  tree  near  the  side  of  the 
Natchez  Trace  where  it  passed  over  Stampley’s  Hill.  The  min¬ 
ister  was  Richard  Curtis,  a  Baptist,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  to  cease  preaching,  and  soon  after  this  mar¬ 
riage,  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  Protestant  marriage 
in  the  region,  Curtis  had  to  leave  the  country.  Another  distinc¬ 
tion  enjoyed  by  Greenleaf  was  that  of  being  one  of  the  earliest 
manufacturers  of  cotton  gins  in  the  Southwest  5  his  first  one  was 
constructed  probably  as  early  as  1797. 47 

There  were  also  many  stories  for  Benjamin  to  hear  about 
the  hairbreadth  adventures  of  earlier  immigrants  over  the  long 
trails  to  the  Natchez  region}  at  night  about  the  fireside  these 
were  more  often  heard  than  fairy  tales.48  One  of  the  best  was 
about  Christian  Bingaman.  While  he  was  bringing  his  family 
through  Kentucky,  they  were  attacked  by  six  or  seven  Indians. 
The  struggle  was  terrific,  but  the  ending  of  the  story  was  proper 
— Christian  killed  all  the  Indians.49 

The  cosmopolitanism  of  the  Natchez  region  would  naturally 
interest  and  in  a  measure  broaden  the  intellectual  horizon  of  a 
boy;  that  the  region  contained  several  races  was  evident  to 
Benjamin’s  ears  as  well  as  to  his  eyes.  Christian  Bingaman,  for 
instance,  spoke  with  a  pronounced  German  accent.  Thomas 
Freeman,  the  chief  of  the  government  surveyors  in  the  region, 
was  an  Irishman.50  John  Bisland  showed  the  land  of  his  birth 
by  his  brogue,  which  caused  many  stories  to  be  told  about  him. 
One  night  he  encountered  some  men  fire-hunting.  Perhaps  to 
frighten  him,  they  threw  the  light  in  his  face  as  though  to  shine 
his  eyes.  He  “hastily  and  earnestly  exclaimed  ‘dunna  shoot 
boys  dunna  shoot  its  a  mon’.”  During  the  War  of  1812  Bis¬ 
land  was  called  upon  by  army  officers  and  informed  that  his 

"Ibid.,  Apr.  25,  1853;  Feb.  22,  Oct.  11,  1857;  Jan.  10,  1862;  Claiborne, 
Mississippi,  p.  143.  Greenleaf  was  born  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Mar.  9,  1763. 

48  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  pp.  532-533. 

“Diary,  Mrs.  Patrick  Connelly,  Mar.  16,  1853;  Daniel  Gibson,  Apr.  25, 
1853. 

50  D.  A.  B.,  VII,  13-14. 
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name  would  be  placed  on  a  roll  from  which  a  certain  number 
would  be  chosen  by  lot  for  active  duty.  He  strenuously  ob¬ 
jected:  “Hoot  hoot  mon  I  was  brought  up  in  a  Toon  I’ve  neiches 
[neither?]  pooder  bag  nor  shot  horn  I  canna  fight  and  I  winna 
fight.”51  ’ 

Benjamin  doubtless  found  the  Natchez  waterfront  one  of  the 
most  interesting  sights  in  the  new  country.  Despite  its  infamous 
characteristics,  the  place  was  picturesque  and  was  usually  alive 
with  shipping  activities.  Sometimes  small  Federal  gunboats, 
each  carrying  two  guns,52  brought  another  agency  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government  to  the  door  of  the  region,  and  their  officers 
and  crews  did  their  share  toward  making  the  waterfront  a  lively 
place.  Several  episodes  centered  about  a  young  officer  of  one  of 
the  gunboats,  Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones,  who  was  distinguished 
then  and  later  for  his  fearlessness  and  audacity.  One  day  he  saw 
Stephen  Duncan  disembarking;  he  was  a  young  physician  from 
Pennsylvania  coming  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Mississippi,  and  a 
magnificent  one  he  found.  Jones  knew  him.  Wishing  to  see 
him  off  to  a  good  start,  he  shouted  across  from  his  gunboat  in  a 
stentorian  voice:  “Duncan!  Don’t  go  to  the  Kentucky  Tavern. 
It  is  a  damned  rascally  place!”  So  it  was,  but  not  many  men 
dared  shout  such  an  opinion  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill.53  Such 
an  outspoken  man  naturally  got  into  altercations.  Not  long 
after  giving  this  public  advice  he  fought  a  duel  with  Captain 
Pendergrast  across  the  river  on  the  Louisiana  shore.  Jones  was 
disturbed  because  his  opponent  squatted  upon  his  heels  to  rest. 
He  thereupon  remarked,  after  the  second  or  third  exchange:  “I 
came  here  to  fight  a  man,  not  a  monkey!”54 

61  Diary,  David  Hunt,  Apr.  19,  1853. 

65  For  a  list  of  the  boats  stationed  at  Natchez  at  the  time  of  Burr’s  descent 
of  the  river,  see  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  279. 

“  A  brief  note  on  Stephen  Duncan  can  be  found  in  Charles  Stietenroth, 
One  Hundred  Years  with  “ Old  Trinity ”  Church,  Natchez,  Miss.,  p.  52. 

51  Diary,  Stephen  Duncan,  Apr.  23,  1859.  See  also  ibid.,  Edward  Turner, 
May  11,  1859,  for  other  comments  on  the  gunboats  at  Natchez.  A  sketch  of 
Thomas  ap  Catesby  Jones  can  be  found  in  D.  A.  B.,  X,  201,  and  much  infor¬ 
mation  about  him  is  in  C.  R.  Anderson,  ed.,  Journal  of  a  Cruise  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  1842-1844,  in  the  Frigate  United  States,  with  Notes  on  Herman 
Melville. 
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In  October,  1810,  Benjamin  was  floating  down  the  river  on 
gunboat  IS! umber  22 ,  which  was  one  of  a  flotilla  of  seven  being 
sent  down  to  West  Florida  because  of  the  revolution  there.  On 
this  trip  he  saw  for  the  first  time  Fort  Adams,  perched  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  last  bluff  before  reaching  the 
Spanish  boundary.  It  consisted  of  earthworks,  barracks,  and  a 
massive  blockhouse  of  hewn  logs  surmounted  by  a  watchtower. 
Any  thirteen-year-old  boy  would  have  been  impressed  by  such  a 
sight}  Benjamin’s  interest  was  sharpened  because  Fort  Adams 
was  commanded  by  his  relative  Leonard  Covington,  who  was 
now  a  full  colonel.55 

That  forts  and  fighting  craft,  soldiers  and  sailors  were  more 
than  stage  properties  and  actors  in  a  colorful  pageant  Benjamin 
soon  learned.  During  his  first  eight  years  in  Mississippi,  men 
of  his  region,  including  his  own  relatives,  marched  out  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions  to  fight  against  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  British. 
With  his  own  eyes  he  saw  British  soldiers  who  had  been  captured 
at  New  Orleans  being  guarded  at  Fort  Dearborn,  which  was 
then  commanded  by  Major  Hays  G.  White.56  His  father  en¬ 
rolled  as  a  militia  first  lieutenant  at  Opelousas  during  the  War 
of  1 8 12, 57  and  Leonard  Covington,  having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general,  was  sent  during  the  same  war  to  the 
Canadian  frontier  and  to  his  death.58 

While  Benjamin  was  learning  the  places,  events,  and  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  Old  Southwest,  he  was  also  receiving  something 
of  what  is  known  as  formal  education.  Sometime  during  his 
youth  he  was  a  schoolmate  of  his  cousin  Rebecca  Covington,59 
to  whom  he  was  later  married.  They  may  have  been  taught  by 
a  tutor  jointly  employed  by  several  neighboring  families,  for 
this  practice  was  not  infrequent  in  the  region  about  Natchez. 

“Diary,  Mar.  16,  1852;  Wailes,  Leonard  Covington ,  p.  14;  Claiborne, 
Mississiffi,  p.  304;  I.  J.  Cox,  West  Florida  Controversy,  1798-1813,  pp.  397, 
489-494,505. 

“Diary,  Nov.  28,  1858;  Heitman,  U.  S.  Army ,  I,  1028. 

67  Letter  to  Robert  E.  Goldsby  from  the  War  Department,  dated  1930 
(Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection). 

“Wailes,  Leonard  Covington,  pp.  18-31;  Heitman,  U.  S.  Army,  I,  330. 

“Diary,  June  17,  1853. 
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Somewhat  later  Lucy  Audubon,  wife  of  Audubon  the  naturalist, 
Seargent  S.  Prentiss,  and  many  others  taught  such  schools.60 
About  the  time  Benjamin  came  to  Mississippi  the  Bingamans 
and  their  neighbors  were  employing  Joseph  A.  Lloyd.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Lloyd’s  drunkenness  was  not  typical  of  other 
tutors;  for  his  diary  (1806-1809)  chronicles  cycle  after  cycle  of 
headaches,  sickness,  remorse,  vows  to  reform,  and  fresh  falls.61 

On  the  other  hand,  Rebecca  and  Benjamin  may  have  been 
schoolmates  at  Jefferson  College,  which  was  coeducational  for 
the  first  years  of  its  life.62  Benjamin  was  certainly  a  student  at 
this  institution  for  a  time.  The  date  is  uncertain,  though  it  was 
probably  not  later  than  18 17. 63 

Jefferson  College  had  been  chartered  in  1802.  However, 
its  doors  were  not  opened  to  students  until  January  1,  1811. 
Between  these  dates  the  trustees  had  met  from  time  to  time. 
After  wrangling  over  the  location  of  the  institution  they  finally 
accepted  a  plot  of  land  on  the  western  edge  of  the  village  of 
Washington.  They  also  made  attempts  to  secure  sufficient  funds 
to  begin  operations.  A  lottery  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  at¬ 
tempted  in  1803,  but  after  two  years  the  trustees  gave  this  up 
and  refunded  what  money  had  been  obtained  for  the  tickets 
sold.  Appeals  for  donations  were  made  in  vain  both  to  the 
public  and  to  the  legislature.64 

Indeed,  the  plan  to  establish  a  college  in  1802  was  almost 
visionary.  There  were  less  than  five  hundred  white  males  of 
college  age  in  the  whole  Natchez  region,65  and  few  of  these 

60  [George  L.  Prentiss],  A  Memoir  of  S.  S.  Prentiss,  I,  63,  66-67. 

61  In  the  back  of  a  notebook  entitled  “Historical  notes  furnished  by  Judge 

Edward  Turner  by  my  request,”  Wailes  copied  thirteen  pages  of  extracts  from 
this  diary  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson).  w  South-Western  Journal,  I,  33. 

63  That  B.  L.  C.  Wailes  was  a  student  at  Jefferson  College  is  generally 
agreed  (Mayes,  Education,  p.  25;  Shields,  Address,  p.  7;  Jefferson  College, 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  VI,  98-101).  The 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  shortly  after  his  death  give  the 
year  as  1817,  but  these  otherwise  excellent  resolutions  err  in  several  dates.  An 
earlier  date  seems  at  least  possible  because  of  his  other  activities  beginning  with 
the  year  1814. 

“Jefferson  College,  Charter  and  Statutes  (1840),  pp.  74-75;  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege,  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I,  -passim ;  a  brief 
paper  on  early  “Education  in  Mississippi”  based  on  Edward  Turner’s  recollec¬ 
tions  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson).  *  U.  S.,  Census  of  1800,  p.  86. 
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could  be  spared  from  their  homes.  Not  many  families  had  got¬ 
ten  far  enough  ahead  to  be  able  to  patronize  higher  education 
or  make  any  contribution  toward  its  support. 

While  the  opening  of  the  college  was  being  delayed  for 
want  of  funds,  the  Reverend  James  Smylie  opened  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Academy  in  temporary  frame  buildings  on  the  grounds 
where  the  college  was  to  be  built.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  Mississippi,  and  it  was  possibly  because 
he  was  a  minister  that  he  knew  how  to  conduct  a  school  without 
capital.66  In  December,  1810,  the  trustees  of  Jefferson  College, 
with  their  expectations  humbled  by  the  experiences  of  the  past 
eight  years,  took  over  this  school  and  gave  notice  that  on  Jan¬ 
uary  i,  1 8 1 1,  Jefferson  College  would  begin  operating  as  an 
academy.  Smylie  had  taught  them  how  to  conduct  the  school 
without  cost.  The  superintendent  and  his  assistant  were  guaran¬ 
teed  no  remuneration  beyond  whatever  fees  were  collected;67 
the  land  had  been  donated;  and  the  buildings  were  inherited 
from  Smylie’s  academy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trustees,  hav¬ 
ing  barely  escaped  from  one  lottery,  found  that  another  had 
been  begun  by  the  Washington  Academy.  Income  from  sales 
of  tickets  had  probably  been  spent  on  the  frame  buildings.  At 
any  rate,  the  money  could  not  be  refunded,  nor  were  the  trus¬ 
tees  able  to  sell  the  rest  of  the  tickets.  Finally,  in  November, 
1 8 1 1,  the  lottery  was  drawn  and  Jefferson  College  escaped  finan¬ 
cial  ruin  only  by  good  luck.  The  larger  prizes  were  drawn  to 
the  unsold  tickets.68 

In  spite  of  more  elaborate  plans  at  the  time  of  its  opening, 
the  subjects  actually  taught  in  August,  1 8 1 1,  were  “reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  English  grammar.”  However,  a  more 
extensive  course  of  study  was  planned  for  the  new  session,  which 
was  to  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in  September.69 

66  T.  L.  Haman,  “Beginnings  of  Presbyterianism  in  Mississippi,”  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  X,  213. 

67  Jefferson  College,  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
I,  91. 

68  Jefferson  College,  Charter  and  Statutes  (1840),  p.  75;  Jefferson  College, 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I,  ■passim. 

m  Ibid.,  I,  125-126. 
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In  August,  1813,  the  trustees,  after  two  more  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  discussed  and  adopted  a  body  of  “Rules  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Academy  of  Jefferson  College.”  These  merit 
quotation,  except  the  first,  which  dealt  with  “School  Hours.” 
That  provided  for  three  hours  of  schoolwork  in  the  forenoon 
(from  nine  until  twelve)  and  three  in  the  afternoon  (from  two 
until  five)  throughout  the  year.  In  addition  there  was  a  period 
before  breakfast  which  varied  with  the  season:  from  November 
through  February,  one  hour  beginning  at  seven  o’clock ;  from 
May  through  August,  two  hours  beginning  at  five  o’clock}  and 
for  the  remaining  two  months  in  the  spring  and  two  in  the  fall, 
an  hour  and  a  half  beginning  at  six  o’clock.  The  other  rules 
adopted  by  the  trustees  were  as  follows: 


Rule.  2.  Courses  of  Education. 


Section  1.  English  Class.  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  use 
of  the  Globes,  Navigation,  Euclid’s  Elements,  Plain  [«c] 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Surveying. 

Section  2.  Latin  Class.  Ruddiman’s  Grammar,  Corderius,  Eras¬ 
mus,  Selecta  e  veteri,  Selecta  e  profanis,  Sallust,  Caesar, 
Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero. 

Section  3.  Greek  Class.  Grammar,  Testament,  Lucian,  Xenophon, 
Homer,  Anacreon. 


Rule  3.  Duty  of  Students. 

Section  I.  Moral  duties.  As  the  institution  is  designed  not  only  to 
enlighten  the  mind,  but  to  make  the  heart  better  every 
student  shall  evince  his  desire  for  improvement  by  avoid¬ 
ing  vice  and  immorality,  shunning  the  resort  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  by  a  correct  and  faithful  conformity  to  virture 
[«c],  decency,  and  good  manners. 

Section  2.  Duties  in  School.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  student 
to  attend  punctually  at  the  hours  appointed  for  school, 
and  while  there  to  be  diligent  in  getting  and  retaining 
such  exercises,  lessons,  or  precepts  as  may  be  given  him 
by  his  teacher  and  shall  obey  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  institution  made  from  time  to  time. 
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3.  Duties  out  of  School.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  stu¬ 
dent  while  out  of  school  to  make  all  exercies,  and  get  all 
lessons  given  him  by  his  teacher:  and  at  all  times  to  be 
cleanly  in  his  person,  and  decent  in  his  language  and  de¬ 
portment. 

4.  Penalties.  If  any  student  break  the  rules  aforesaid  he 
shall  be  privately  or  publicly  reproved,  or  moderately 
corrected  at  the  discretion  of  his  teacher  and  if  he  con¬ 
tinue  to  offend  he  shall  be  brought  before  the  board  of 
trustees  for  the  first,  second,  third  or  fourth  offence  at  the 
discretion  of  his  teacher  as  the  case  may  require  and  shall 
be  reproved,  suspended  or  such  other  punishment  inflicted 
at  the  discretion  of  the  board  and  if  he  continue  incor¬ 
rigible  he  shall  be  expelled  the  school  as  one  unworthy 
the  benefits  of  the  institution. 

Rule  4.  Duty  of  Teachers. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  Teacher  employed  in  the  Academy 
to  shew  an  example  to  his  Students  of  morality ,  decency ,  and  good 
manners:  strict  attention  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  made  from  time  to  time :  and  diligence  in  performing  every  duty 
attached  to  his  office  as  teacher,  as  one  to  be  intrusted  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  morals  and  improvement  of  the  minds  of  the  youths 
committed  to  his  charge. 

The  foregoing  rules  were  read,  amended  and  adopted  by  the 
board  of  Trustees. 

David  Holmes 
President .70 

In  its  actual  operation  Jefferson  College  represented  a  com¬ 
promise.  Educated  immigrants  from  older  civilizations  had 
projected  a  full-fledged  college  with  a  classical  curriculum.  But 
this  had  been  modified  by  frontier  conditions.  The  result  was 
only  an  academy  housed  in  temporary  quarters.  The  classical 
course  of  study  seems  to  have  held  its  own  against  wilderness 
influences  better  than  any  other  feature  of  the  institution. 

This  was  the  school  that  Benjamin  attended.  It  may 
fairly  be  supposed  that  he  was  an  earnest  and  diligent  student, 

70  Ibid..,  vol.  I,  Aug.  28,  1813. 
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for  in  all  of  his  known  relationships  of  life  he  showed  these 
qualities.  In  later  years,  however,  he  developed  a  mildly  critical 
attitude  toward  the  mental  food  placed  before  him  in  these  early 
times.  In  particular,  he  came  to  believe  that  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  the  study  of  Latin  was  useless.71  His  objection  was  a 
corollary  of  his  fundamental  attitude  toward  life.  Being  chiefly 
interested  in  those  things  immediately  useful  to  mankind,  he 
was  apathetic  toward  the  speculative  and  broadly  cultural. 
Therefore,  he  was  probably  well  pleased  to  turn  from  Latin  and 
Greek  and  his  seemingly  brief  experience  as  a  schoolboy  to  the 
affairs  of  manhood  in  active  life. 

Sometime  in  the  year  1814  Benjamin  secured  employment 
at  Washington  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Thomas  Freeman,  who 
had  been  commissioned  January  10,  1811,  as  surveyor  of  public 
lands  of  the  United  States  south  of  Tennessee.  Freeman  was 
an  excellent  surveyor,  a  conscientious  and  honest  public  servant, 
and  a  courteous  and  friendly  man.72  Furthermore,  because  of 
his  friendship  for  Levin,  he  took  a  personal  interest  in  his  young 
clerk,  even  supervising  Benjamin  in  his  task  of  “reading  Math¬ 
ematic.”  Unfortunately,  this  clerkship  terminated  with  the  end 
of  1815  because  the  appropriation  for  clerk’s  hire  in  the  office 
was  reduced  to  one  hundred  dollars,  as  Freeman  explained  in  a 
letter  written  on  January  30,  1816,  from  St.  Stephens,  where  he 
was  resting  between  two  strenuous  expeditions  in  the  wilderness. 
He  stated  that  he  was  gratified  to  learn  that  Benjamin  had  con¬ 
tinued  “industrious  and  attentive  to  the  duties  of  the  office,” 
and  he  added  this  fatherly  advice:  “You  will  find  through  life 
that  your  own  industry  and  perseverance  will  afford  you  more 
certain  advantages  than  the  patronage  of  all  your  friends;  these 
necessary  qualifications  will  procure  you  friends  and  promote 
their  desire  and  exertions  to  serve  you.”73 

Through  these  years  that  Benjamin  was  studying  and  hold- 

71  Diary,  May  13,  1859.  73  D.  A.  B.,  VII,  13-14. 

78  Thomas  Freeman  to  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  Jan.  30,  1816  (Wailes  papers, 
Brandon  collection).  See  also  Freeman  to  Levin  Wailes,  Oct.  4,  1814,  and 
Levin  Wailes  to  Freeman,  Oct.  12,  1814.  (These  two  letters,  copies  of  which 
were  secured  for  me  by  Mr.  Stanley  C.  Arthur,  are  located  in  a  bundle 
marked,  “Early  Claims,  Opelousas,”  in  the  Louisiana  State  Land  Office.) 
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ing  his  clerkship  in  Washington,  his  parents  were  living  at  Ope¬ 
lousas,  where  his  father  had  been  in  charge  of  the  land  office 
since  1810.  However,  Benjamin  was  probably  touched  lightly 
if  at  all  by  homesickness,  for  a  seventeen-year-old  son  of  the 
frontier  was  very  close  to  manhood.  Furthermore,  Washing¬ 
ton  was  his  earliest  home  in  the  Southwest,  and  his  Covington 
relatives  lived  nearby. 

Letters  from  home  during  this  period  show  that  Levin  was 
living  up  to  the  promise  of  being  a  good  father.  From  the 
midst  of  his  duties  at  Opelousas  he  wrote  on  January  29,  1814: 

Dear  Ben: — 

I  enclose  you  some  drawings  of  which  I  wish  you  to  make  several 
copies.  Your  Mama  requests  you  to  give  her  neat  copies  of  those 
marked  A.  and  B.  .  .  .  Do  not  by  any  means  omit  the  lines  at  the 
bottom,  and  be  sure  to  use  the  marks  of  quotation,  that  you  may  not 
incur  the  odious  imputation  of  being  a  Plagiary.  .  .  .  Leave  good 
margins,  (such  as  you  find  on  the  one  marked  B.)  and  use  good 
paper  for  drawing,  as  we  design  putting  those  you  send  us  in  frames. 
Mr.  Dinsmoor  will  be  in  Washington  in  about  six  weeks  from  this 
date.  If  you  should  have  leisure  to  prepare  those  intended  for  us  by 
that  time,  it  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  send  them.  Let 
them  be  rolled,  not  folded,  and  put  into  a  joint  of  cane  and  securely 
stopped. 

I  do  not  by  any  means  intend  you  to  neglect  your  business  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  foregoing  requests.  I  have  thought 
they  might  afford  you  recreation  at  some  leisure  hours;  and  cultivat¬ 
ing  your  taste  for  drawing  may  not  be  entirely  useless  to  you. 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  show  this  letter  to  any  person. 

Your  father  and  friend, 

Levin  Wailes.74 

On  March  4,  1816,  Benjamin  was  appointed  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  artillery  in  the  militia  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.75 
Possibly  during  the  first  months  of  this  year  he  did  a  little 
clerical  work  in  the  land  office,  where  he  worked  under  Nicholas 

71  Levin  Wailes  to  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  Jan.  29,  1814  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon 
collection) . 

15  Commission,  signed  by  Nathaniel  A.  Ware  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon  col¬ 
lection)  . 
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Gray,  the  register,  who  was  a  much  less  agreeable  man  than 
Freeman.76 

During  the  summer  of  1 8 1 6  he  was  employed  in  Louisiana 
under  his  father,  having  been  appointed  on  June  2i  “to  receive 
applications  and  grant  permissions  to  persons  residing  on  lands 
of  the  United  States  within  the  Parish  of  Concordia”  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana.77  On  November  27,  Lewis  Sewell,  register  of  the 
land  office  at  St.  Stephens,  offered  him  a  clerkship  in  his  office  at 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
accepted.78 

Benjamin’s  employment  before  1818,  like  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  father’s  life-work,  was  connected  with  surveying  and  dis¬ 
tributing  to  settlers  the  wilderness  lands  that  had  recently  been 
secured  from  the  Indians.  The  way  had  been  prepared  for  this 
work  by  those  who  dealt  with  the  Indians.  In  1818  Benjamin 
worked  with  this  more  advanced  division  of  the  forces  that  were 
extending  the  white  man’s  domain. 

Indian  management  in  the  South  was  of  three  kinds:  diplo¬ 
matic,  exerted  through  agents ;  economic,  through  traders ;  and 
military,  through  soldiers.79  From  his  earliest  years  in  the  Old 
Southwest,  Benjamin  knew  many  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians.  His  father  had  necessarily  become 
acquainted  with  Silas  Dinsmoor,80  the  Choctaw  agent,  when  he 
was  surveying  the  Choctaw  boundary  in  1809.  1°  addition  to 

being  an  adept  at  Indian  management,  Dinsmoor  was  one  of  the 
most  colorful  figures  of  the  frontier,  who  kept  his  friends  in¬ 
formed  of  his  persistent  financial  troubles,  usually  writing  with 
vigorous,  homely  humor.  “Old  Silas”  was  his  signature  to  a 

76  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  Josiah  Meigs,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  July  io,  1817,  concerning  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  official  conduct  of  Gray,  and  accompanying  documents  (Wailes 
papers,  Jackson). 

77  Commission  in  Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection. 

78  Sewell  to  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  Nov.  27,  1816  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon  col¬ 
lection). 

79  R.  S.  Cotterill,  “Federal  Indian  Management  in  the  South,  1798-1825,” 
Miss.  Valley  Hist.  Rev.,  XX,  333. 

80  I  have  departed  from  the  spelling  Dinsmore,  which  seems  to  be  currently 
accepted,  because  Dinsmoor  is  the  form  used  in  his  holograph  letters  in  the 
Wailes  papers,  Jackson. 
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letter  to  Benjamin.81  The  people  of  Mobile  blamed  his  no¬ 
torious  sense  of  humor  for  his  loss  of  the  collectorship  of  customs 
at  that  town.  The  story  they  told,  which  Dinsmoor  denied,  was 
that  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  requested 
information  as  to  “how  far  the  Bigbee  river  ran  up?”  and  that 
Dinsmoor  replied  “that  the  Bigbee  river  did  not  run  up  at  all.”82 

In  1813  Dinsmoor  was  displaced  as  Choctaw  agent  by  John 
McKee.83  Dinsmoor’s  dismissal  was  ascribed  by  some  to  his 
extravagance  in  building  a  ten  thousand  dollar  agency  house;84 
but  a  more  potent  reason  was  a  bitter  quarrel  with  Andrew 
Jackson.85 

In  the  spring  of  1818  Benjamin,  having  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  paymaster,  helped  McKee  reward  the  Choctaw  Indians 
for  their  active  adherence  to  the  United  States  during  the  War 
of  1812.  He  arrived  at  the  agency  on  March  16  and  found  that 
the  Choctaws  were  still  on  their  hunting  excursion.  While 
waiting  for  their  return  he  had  ample  time  to  take  stock  of  his 
surroundings  and  to  prepare  the  receipt  rolls. 

Although  near  the  heart  of  the  Choctaw  country,  the  agency 
was  neither  isolated  nor  rude.  Located  on  the  Natchez  Trace, 
about  seven  miles  northwest  of  the  present  capital  of  Mississippi, 
it  kept  in  touch  with  civilization  through  United  States  mail 
riders  and  casual  travelers.  Thanks  to  Dinsmoor,  the  agency 
house  was  a  very  fine  structure.  There  were  slaves  to  perform 
domestic  tasks.  Furthermore,  the  young  assistant  paymaster 
found  “a  pretty  good  collection  of  books”  on  hand. 

In  such  surroundings,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have 
been  in  low  spirits  on  the  first  Sunday  after  his  arrival.  Yet  in 

81  James  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  II,  57;  Dinsmoor’s  letters 
(Wailes  papers,  Jackson)  ;  Dinsmoor  to  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  Oct.  15,  1822 
(Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection) . 

82  [Bernard  Reynolds],  Sketches  of  Mobile,  p.  5. 

83  Cotterill,  “Indian  Management,”  Miss.  Valley  Hist.  Rev.,  XX,  340-342, 

346.  84  Diary,  Jan.  28,  1855. 

85  Parton,  Jackson,  I,  chap,  xxxii;  J.  S.  Bassett,  Correspondence  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  I,  223,  n.  1,  234-235. 

Critics  of  Dinsmoor  might  have  objected  to  his  having  had  a  well  dug  at 
the  agency  house  to  a  depth  of  172  feet  and  never  finding  water  (Elias  Cor¬ 
nelius,  “Tour  in  Virginia,  Tennessee  .  .  .,”  in  Joseph  Sansom,  Travels  in 
Lower  Canada,  pp.  96-116). 
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a  letter  to  his  father  he  seemed  melancholy  at  the  prospect  “of 
wearing  off  the  tedious  hours  that  must  be  spent  in  inactive 
exile,”  and  he  professed  a  fear  “of  suffering  some  inconvenience 
from  leaving  the  very  solubrious  [sic']  atmosphere  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Washington.”  The  explanation  of  such  de¬ 
spondency  in  a  healthy  young  frontiersman  is  found  in  the  last 
line  of  his  letter:  “The  mind  is  ill  at  rest  when  the  heart  is 
absent.”  His  heart  had  been  left  with  Rebecca  Covington. 

Of  Colonel  John  McKee,  Wailes  early  formed  a  most  favor¬ 
able  impression.  To  his  father  he  wrote:  “I  like  the  Col.  very 
much;  he  is  exceedingly  polite  and  attentive;  there  is  an  open, 
noble  generosity  in  his  character  that  I  admire.”  McKee  was  in 
fact  one  of  the  ablest  Indian  agents  in  the  South.  His  service  to 
the  United  States  had  been  especially  valuable  during  the  War 
of  1812,  when  he  kept  the  Choctaws  from  joining  the  Creeks; 
had  he  failed,  the  Natchez  region  could  scarcely  have  sur¬ 
vived.86  It  was  fitting  that  the  Choctaws  should  be  rewarded 
and  that  John  McKee  should  represent  the  United  States  in 
doing  this. 

In  addition  to  the  large  gifts  of  money  to  the  Choctaw  war¬ 
riors,  three  rifles  were  especially  made  at  a  cost  of  $153  for  the 
chiefs,  Talking  Warrior,  Little  Leader,  and  Pushmataha,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Battle  of  the  Horse  Shoe.87 
The  last-named  was  the  principal  chief  and  warrior  of  the  Choc¬ 
taws,  and  in  many  respects  a  man  of  unusual  powers.  Benjamin 
himself  carried  one  of  the  rifles  into  the  nation  and  was  present 
when  McKee  presented  them  to  the  three  chiefs. 

Although  Benjamin  was  in  a  subordinate  position  in  these 
dealings,  he  must  have  learned  much  from  his  able  and  expe¬ 
rienced  superior.  He  evidently  did  his  own  work  well.  McKee 
not  only  delegated  to  him  such  detailed  work  as  preparing  the 
receipt  rolls,  but  in  May  entrusted  him  with  seventy-five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  be  taken  to  St.  Stephens  and  “changed  for  small 
negotiable  bank  notes  and  specie  for  the  better  convenience  of 

80  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  337. 

87  F.  L.  McKenney  to  John  McKee,  Oct.  13,  1817  (Indian  Office  Records, 
Letter  Book  D). 
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payment  to  the  Choctaw  Warriors.”  McKee  also  took  his  young 
assistant  on  one  of  his  tours  through  the  country  of  the  Choc¬ 
taws.  He  contemplated  sending  him  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
settle  with  the  War  Department  the  accounts  of  the  payment  to 
the  Indians. 

In  the  early  part  of  July  business  called  McKee  to  Natchez, 
and  Benjamin  was  left  in  charge  of  the  agency.  Two  of  the 
agent’s  negro  slaves  chose  that  time  to  run  away.  He  did  what 
he  could  to  secure  their  capture  and  wrote  to  Colonel  Henry 
Sherburne,  Chickasaw  agent,  who  promised  to  take  “the  most 
effectual  measures”  for  securing  them  should  they  come  into  his 
territory. 

From  Natchez,  McKee  wrote  to  Benjamin  telling  him  that 
his  friends  were  in  good  health,  and  giving  him  a  few  bits  of 
news.  McKee  added  that  he  himself  was  “heartily  tired  of 
Natchez”  but  could  not  “yet  count  the  sleeps  when  I  may  be 
expected  at  the  agency.”  He  was  restless  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  “the  City  is  quite  healthy  and  the  amusements  more  than 
could  be  expected  at  this  second — and  by  way  of  variety  there  is 
today  a  man  to  be  hung.” 

Benjamin  evidently  learned  to  like  the  life  and  the  work  at 
the  agency,  even  though  he  had  left  his  heart  at  Washington. 
Nearly  forty  years  later  he  called  it,  with  evident  affection,  “my 
old  home  for  several  months.”  Less  than  a  month  after  his 
work  as  assistant  paymaster  was  done,  he  wrote  from  Washing¬ 
ton  applying  to  McKee  for  the  position  of  assistant  agent.  The 
place  had  already  been  filled.88 

Sometime  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year  ( 1 8 1 8 ) ,  Benjamin 
was  the  secretary  of  a  commission  appointed  to  secure  more  land 
from  the  Choctaws.  Negotiations  were  carried  on  at  the  trading 


68  Diary,  Jan.  28,  1855;  May  30,  1859.  Letters  of  McKee  to  Wailes,  July 
12  and  15,  1818  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson).  B.  L.  C.  Wailes  to  Levin  Wailes, 
Mar.  22  and  27,  1818;  C.  M.  Lawson  to  Wailes,  July  21,  1818;  Sherburne  to 
Wailes,  July  10,  1818;  McKee  to  Wailes,  Sept.  4,  1818;  and  a  receipt  for 
$7,500  received  of  McKee  and  witnessed  by  Geo.  S.  Gaines,  dated  May,  1818 
(Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection).  Peter  J.  Hamilton,  Colonial  Mobile,  pp. 
340,  370-371;  Cotterill,  “Indian  Management,”  Miss.  Valley  Hist.  Rev.,  XX, 
333-352. 
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distributed  to  immigrants  from  Tennessee,  Alabama,  the  older 
parts  of  Mississippi,  and  elsewhere.  This  new  frontier  more 
than  offset  conservative  tendencies  in  some  parts  of  the  earlier 
frontier  and  kept  the  democratic  East  and  North  stronger  than 
the  aristocratic  Southwest.  Of  course,  the  latter  gave  ground  as 
slowly  as  possible:  it  delayed  the  seating  of  delegates  from  the 
new  counties  in  northern  Mississippi,  and  it  temporarily  ob¬ 
structed  the  chartering  of  a  railroad  to  run  down  the  center  of 
the  state  toward  New  Orleans  because  it  would  divert  cotton 
from  the  port  towns  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  1 846  the  forces  of  northern  and  eastern  Mississippi  gave 
the  coup  de  grace  to  their  already  weakened  opponent.  By  an 
apportionment  law  of  that  year  the  relative  strength  of  the  Old 
Southwest  in  the  state  legislature  was  further  reduced.  It  was 
futile  for  Natchez  to  publish  a  comparison  of  nine  counties  of 
Southwest  Mississippi  with  the  nine  northernmost  counties  of 
the  state.  The  latter  paid  $68,806.82  in  taxes,  possessed  28,890 
slaves,  and  were  allotted  twenty-five  representatives  and  seven 
senators.  The  nine  southwest  counties,  with  only  twelve  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  three  senators,  paid  $103,239.58  in  taxes  and  had 
61,158  slaves.51  But  the  plea  of  the  Natchez  region  that  wealth 
should  be  given  weight  in  government  went  unheeded.  When 
the  excitement  was  highest  the  Southwest  threatened  separation, 
declaring:  “There  is  scarcely  a  reason  why  we  should  remain 
linked,  (like  the  living  to  the  dead  among  the  Romans)  to  the 
carcass  of  Northern  Mississippi,  .  .  .  and  therefore  we  wish  to 
secede.”52  But  this  was  a  temporary  mood.  By  the  i85o’s 
many  men  of  the  Natchez  region,  especially  those  who  were 
older  and  wealthier,  had  eschewed  politics  and  turned  their 
thoughts  in  other  directions. 

With  the  tide  of  political  power  flowing  so  rapidly  toward 
the  east  and  northeast,  Wailes  was  doomed  to  political  insig- 

61  Natchez  Weekly  Courier  and.  Journal,  Oct.  30,  1846. 

“  Woodville  Republican,  June  27,  July  25,  1846. 

A  Jefferson  County  newspaper  was  expressing  an  opinion  widely  current  in 
Southwest  Mississippi  when  it  defined  a  Democrat  as:  “A  man  who  wishes  one 
portion  of  the  state  to  rule  the  rest”  (Fayette  Southern  Watch  Tower,  Jan.  17, 

1843)- 
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were  at  Opelousas.  Furthermore,  he  would  work  with  his 
father,  who  was  still  register  of  the  land  office  there.92 

He  arrived  before  the  date  of  the  sales  and  took  his  seat  as 
one  of  the  superintendents.  Not  a  single  bid,  however,  was  re¬ 
ceived  within  the  first  ten  days  of  the  sale.  Benjamin  therefore 
used  his  time  making  a  connected  plan  of  the  townships  then  be¬ 
ing  offered,  which  he  deposited  in  the  register’s  office.93  Also, 
he  transmitted  an  irregular  claim  to  Freeman,  displaying  con¬ 
siderable  skill  in  stating  the  case  clearly  and  tersely.94  How 
long  he  remained  at  Opelousas  is  unknown.  By  September  20, 
1819,  he  was  back  at  Washington,  where  he  was  probably  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  land  office.95 

By  1820  Benjamin  was  becoming  recognized  as  one  who  had 
unusually  full  knowledge  of  the  Choctaw  country.  On  August  25 
Colonel  McKee  wrote  to  him  asking  for  a  map  of  that  region 
and  stating  three  reasons  why  it  was  needed.  The  Reverend 
Elias  Cornelius,  who  earlier  had  traveled  among  the  Choctaws, 
was  anxious  to  obtain  it  for  the  Mission  Society  5 96  Dr.  Jedidiah 
Morse,  the  geographer,  was  planning  a  tour  through  the  Indian 
country  under  the  auspices  of  that  society  and  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ; 97  and  on  October  1  the  government  expected  to  resume 
negotiations  with  the  Choctaws  looking  toward  the  cession  of 
land.  Naturally,  McKee,  as  Choctaw  agent,  was  interested  in 
the  treaty  and  begged  him  to  send  a  map,  no  matter  how  rough, 
based  on  “notes  taken  in  your  different  excursions  through  the 
nation  and  its  vicinity.”  The  map  was  sent  in  September,  and 
Benjamin,  who  had  hoped  for  its  return,  never  saw  it  again.98 

Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  first  stage  of  a  trip  to  the  North, 
Bejamin  came  to  Doak’s  Stand,  on  the  Natchez  Trace  above 

ea  Freeman  to  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  Nov.  24,  1818  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon 
collection) . 

03  Wailes  to  Freeman,  Dec.  16,  1818  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection). 

04  Diary,  Dec.  21,  1818. 

“  Levin  Wailes  to  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  Oct.  12,  1819  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon 
collection) . 

M  Elias  Cornelius,  “Tour  in  Virginia,  Tennessee  .  .  .,”  in  Joseph  Sansom, 
Travels,  pp.  96-116. 

07  See  D.  A.  B.,  XIII,  245-246. 

08  McKee  to  Wailes,  Aug.  25,  1820  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection). 
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the  agency,  where  the  treaty  was  being  negotiated.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  commissioners  were  Generals  Andrew  Jackson  and  Thomas 
Hinds.  Pushmataha  was  the  outstanding  Choctaw  at  the  con¬ 
ference.  A  large  number  of  Indians  had  assembled,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  white  visitors,  among  whom  was  Silas  Dins- 
moor,  who  had  come  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  tract  of  land  as 
compensation  for  destruction  of  some  of  his  property  by  the 
Choctaws. 

Benjamin’s  party  reached  the  treaty  ground  early  in  the 
afternoon.  He  was  cordially  received  by  the  commissioners, 
who  persuaded  him,  as  something  of  a  geographical  expert,  to 
remain  a  short  time. 

On  the  next  evening,  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over, 
a  notable  group  gathered  on  a  long  bench  before  the  commis¬ 
sioners’  tent.  In  addition  to  Jackson  and  Hinds,  there  were 
Pushmataha,  McKee,  Dinsmoor,  Wailes,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  more.  Conversation  was  begun  by  the  old  chief’s  asking 
Wailes  about  several  friends  with  whom  he  had  spent  some 
months  in  the  woods  a  few  years  earlier.  The  humorous  de¬ 
scription  by  Pushmataha  of  some  of  the  events  of  that  expedition 
broke  down  all  restraint,  and  a  friendly  and  free  conversation 
followed.  Dinsmoor  decided  that  this  was  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  establishing  a  better  relationship  with  Jackson,  who 
otherwise  might  destroy  his  hope  of  securing  a  land  cession.  He 
therefore  skillfully  led  the  conversation  to  the  Missouri  ques¬ 
tion,  soon  to  be  debated  in  Congress,  and  then  asked  Jackson  if 
he  did  not  intend  to  go  to  Washington  after  the  treaty  was  made 
and  be  present  at  the  discussion.  Turning  so  as  to  face  Dins¬ 
moor  squarely,  and  assuming  all  that  sternness  for  which  he  was 
distinguished,  Jackson  replied:  “No,  sir;  I  never  go  where  I 
have  no  business.” 

There  was  no  more  conversation  that  night.  Although  a 
treaty  was  made  ceding  a  large  amount  of  land  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  Dinsmoor  was  not  mentioned." 

80  For  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Doak’s  Stand  see  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large, 
VII,  2 1 0-2 14;  for  map  of  the  area  ceded,  see  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  Part  II,  Map  36;  and  for  Wailes’s  account  of  what 
took  place,  see  Parton,  Jackson,  II,  576-581. 
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The  next  morning  Benjamin  continued  his  journey  toward 
Washington,  D.  C.  There  he  attended  one  of  President  Mon¬ 
roe’s  levees  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the  affectionate  meeting 
of  the  President  and  old  Colonel  Henry  Sherburne,  the  Chicka¬ 
saw  agent,  who  was  a  revolutionary  veteran  and  had  come  to  the 
levee  elaborately  dressed  in  a  black  suit  of  the  ancien  regime.100 

After  these  experiences  the  main  current  of  Benjamin’s  life 
turned  in  a  different  direction.  Heretofore  he  had  been  a  young 
frontiersmanj  thereafter  he  lived  near  the  center  of  the  Natchez 
region,  whose  civilization  was  maturing  and  whose  area  was  ex¬ 
tending.  The  treaty  he  saw  being  made  at  Doak’s  Stand  greatly 
expanded  to  the  east  and  north  the  land  in  which  white  men 
could  settle.  While  the  wilderness  frontier  was  moving  farther 
away  from  Washington,  there  was  also  evidence  that  the  inter¬ 
national  frontier  had  moved  off  to  a  safe  distance.  Fort  Dear¬ 
born,  on  the  edge  of  Washington,  had  been  abandoned  after 
the  War  of  1812, 101  and  when  Benjamin  had  revisited  Fort 
Adams  in  1817  only  the  deserted  blockhouse  was  standing.102 
But  though  these  fortifications  fell  into  decay,  memories  of  them 
stayed  in  Benjamin’s  mind,  and  the  experiences  of  his  youth 
formed  in  him  certain  traits  that  remained  comparatively  un¬ 
changed  through  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Among  the  things  Benjamin  learned  in  the  wilderness  was 
the  wilderness  itself:  plant  and  animal  life,  land  and  waterways. 
He  became  unusually  well  informed  about  the  physical  geog¬ 
raphy  of  his  corner  of  the  United  States.  He  learned  to  value 
knowledge  for  its  usefulness  and  was  chiefly  interested  in  the 
practical  rather  than  the  theoretical.  He  also  adjusted  himself, 
as  it  were,  to  nature}  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life  he  felt  the 
need  of  being  out  of  doors  much  of  the  time}  especially  when 
he  was  sick  in  body  or  mind  he  sought  the  fields  and  woods. 

The  frontier  also  determined  his  attitude  toward  men.  He 
became  acquainted  with  men  from  many  backgrounds,  and  some 
of  them  were  men  of  much  importance.  He  usually  saw  them 

“°  Notation  by  B.  L.  C.  Wailes  on  a  letter  to  him  from  Sherburne,  dated 
July  10,  1818  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection). 

101  Diary,  Nov.  28,  1858.  102 Ibid.,  Mar.  16,  1852. 
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at  treaty-makings,  or  in  the  frontier  capital,  or  out  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  itself.  Although  the  circumstances  were  sometimes  digni¬ 
fied,  they  were  more  often  informal.  There  was  scarcely  ever 
anything  of  ceremony.  Thus  he  came  to  know  personages  as 
persons,  and  he  developed  the  habit  of  judging  each  man  sep¬ 
arately.  He  had  no  opportunity  to  study  crowds. 

Finally,  from  his  early  experiences  he  formed  certain  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  his  country.  He  learned  to  place  a  high  value  on 
the  national  government.  His  father’s  activities  and  work 
tended  in  this  direction;  he  had  seen  for  himself  the  help  that 
had  come  to  the  far  Southwest  from  other  parts  of  the  Union 
during  the  War  of  1 8 1 2 ;  nor  could  he  forget  that  his  friends  and 
relatives  had  helped  fight  that  war.  He  had  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  value  of  the  government  in  controlling  the  Indians 
and  securing  land  from  them,  in  surveying  land  and  distributing 
it  to  settlers,  in  providing  for  roads,  and  in  supervising  the 
territorial  government.  According  to  his  own  experiences,  the 
national  government  was  more  important  than  the  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

He  knew,  of  course,  that  there  were  differences  between  his 
own  region  and  the  older  East;  but  neither  he  nor  his  father 
was  called  on  to  champion  his  region  against  the  East.  On  the 
contrary,  the  natural  tendency  was  for  them  to  defend  the  na¬ 
tional  government,  for  they  were  in  several  capacities  its  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Neither  was  there  anything  to  make  Benjamin  think  in  terms 
of  a  North-against-South  sectionalism.  The  region  where  he 
lived  and  the  Old  Northwest  were  both  dependent  on  a  mutual 
highway,  the  Mississippi  River;  the  inhabitants  of  both  regions 
were  facing  the  harsh  realities  of  life  in  the  front-line  trenches 
of  civilization;  the  problems  of  the  two  regions  were  much  the 
same;  and  there  were  few  differences  between  them. 

Thus  Benjamin  grew  to  manhood  in  that  nationalistic  period 
of  American  history  known  as  the  Era  of  Good  Feeling.  He 
entered  manhood  without  much  consciousness  of  long-range  an¬ 
tagonisms  between  sections  of  the  United  States.  But  of  short- 
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range  hostilities  inside  Mississippi  he  knew  much,  because  he 
lived  in  and  near  the  town  where  these  local  forces  clashed — a 
town  that  had  been  built  on  the  foundation  of  sectional  strife  in 
the  early  Natchez  region.  Within  half  a  dozen  years  he  had 
an  even  closer  view  of  Mississippi’s  sectional  struggles. 


CHAPTER  III 
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ON  MARCH  30,  1820,  Benjamin  Wailes  was  married  to 
his  distant  cousin,  Rebecca  Susanna  Magruder  Covington, 
daughter  of  the  late  General  Leonard  Covington.1  He  was 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  she  was  nearly  seventeen.2  They 
must  have  known  each  other  from  the  time  the  Covingtons  had 
come  to  Washington  eleven  years  before.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  they  had  been  schoolmates  for  a  time.3  As  early  as  Sep¬ 
tember,  1819,  plans  for  their  wedding  were  far  enough  ad¬ 
vanced  for  him  to  write  to  his  parents  inviting  them  to  witness 
the  ceremony  that  would  add  “a  dear  and  lovely  little  girl  to 
the  number  of  their  children.” 

Regretfully  Levin  had  to  answer  that  all  of  them  at  Op¬ 
elousas  had  been  ill  with  summer  fevers ;  though  their  health  was 
improving  since  two  recent  white  frosts,  the  mother  could  hardly 
leave  her  family  or  Levin  his  business,  and  money  was  none  too 
plentiful.  But  even  though  his  own  movements  were  thus  lim¬ 
ited  by  his  obligations,  Levin  unhesitatingly  encouraged  his  son 
to  assume  similar  responsibilities.  For  himself  and  his  wife  he 
wrote : 

The  union  to  which  you  allude  would  afford  us  both  inexpressible 
happiness,  in  so  much  that  I  am  very  confident  if  I  had  the  whole 
world  to  select  from,  I  would  seek  no  further  for  a  wife  for  my  son, 
or  a  daughter-in-law  for  myself.  I  would  not  even  relinquish  your 
present  prospect  of  wearing  silken  cords,  to  place  a  crown  upon  your 
head.4 

It  is  probable  that  Benjamin  and  Rebecca  lived  for  two  or 
three  years  at  her  mother’s  plantation  home  “Propinquity,” 

1  Mississippi,  Adams  Co.,  License  Book  II,  42. 

aDiary,  May  30,  1857.  3  Ibid,  June  17,  1853. 

4  Levin  Wailes  to  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  Oct.  12,  1819  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon 
collection) . 

[64] 
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about  a  mile  from  Washington  “on  the  post  road  to  Nashville.”5 
But  by  the  spring  of  1822  the  young  couple  began  to  express 
their  wish  for  a  home  of  their  own.6  Within  a  year  this  was 
provided.  To  judge  from  its  name,  “Cabin  Lodge”  was  not 
pretentious.  It  was  located  about  a  mile  farther  from  Wash¬ 
ington  than  “Propinquity”  and  was  Rebecca’s  share  of  General 
Covington’s  estate,  which  had  remained  undivided  until  May, 
1823.  In  addition  to  land,  the  estate  was  worth  nearly  $50,000. 
When  this  was  equally  divided  between  the  widow  and  six  chil¬ 
dren,  Rebecca  received  eighteen  slaves,  valued  at  $7,200,  and 
other  property  valued  at  $542.  An  additional  $200  was  given 
her  in  cash  because  she  alone  of  the  heirs  was  not  to  use  the 
cotton  gin.  The  inventory  of  Rebecca’s  inheritance  will  show 
what  were  the  essentials  for  housekeeping  in  the  1820’s  besides 
slaves,  land,  and  a  house: 


4 

cows  and  calves 

$64.00 

13 

head  dry  cattle 

130.00 

1 

yoke  oxen 

60.00 

1 

“  “  (Buck  and  Swan; 

40.00 

1 

sorel  horse 

100.00 

1 

old  mule  (Purdy) 

20.00 

1 

mule  (Pestlehead) 

60.00 

1 

plain  high  bedstead  and  furniture 

35.00 

1 

pair  breakfast  tables 

15.00 

1 

bureau 

1 1. 00 

1 

washstand 

3.00 

1 

bedstead 

3.00 

2 

decantors  [«V] 

1. 00 

542. oo7 

Rebecca’s  mother  died  on  August  22,  1825,8  and  about  that 
time  Benjamin  and  Rebecca  moved  back  to  “Propinquity,” 
where  their  third  child  was  born  in  August,  1826.  Upon  the 

6  Adams  County,  Deed  Book  S,  p.  277. 

9  B.  L.  C.  Wailes  to  Alexander  Covington,  May  10,  1S22  (Wailes  papers, 
Brandon  collection). 

7  Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection. 

8  Natchez  Ariel ,  Sept.  12,  1825. 
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division  in  1828  of  the  property  of  Mrs.  Covington  and  that  of 
one  of  Rebecca’s  sisters  who  had  died  in  the  meantime,  the 
Waileses  received  six  more  slaves,  a  cherry  bureau,  a  “cherry 
tree  bedstead  with  reeded  posts,”  and  96.6  acres  of  land.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  relinquished  all  claim  to  “Propinquity”  and 
to  a  six  hundred-acre  tract  on  Cole’s  Creek.9 

Little  is  known  as  to  what  Benjamin  contributed  to  match 
Rebecca’s  inheritance,  but  it  was  probably  not  nearly  so  much. 
He  and  his  father  had  earlier  given  their  joint  note  for  fifteen 
hundred  arpents  of  land  on  Bayou  Boeuf.10  He  also  purchased 
some  land  in  Mississippi.11  However,  his  lack  of  material 
wealth  was  compensated  for  by  several  excellent  qualities  he 
possessed,  and  within  five  years  after  his  marriage  there  were 
several  proofs  that  those  who  knew  him  had  confidence  in  his 
judgment  and  knowledge.  He  was  advanced  in  the  militia  until 
by  1824  he  was  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Mississippi 
Regiment.12  On  July  28  of  the  same  year  he  became  a  trustee 
of  Jefferson  College.13  The  following  year  he  was  chosen  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  newly  organized  Adams  Athenaeum,  a  literary  or¬ 
ganization,14  and  on  August  12,  1826,  he  served  as  grand  mar¬ 
shal  of  a  ceremonial  procession  in  Washington  in  memory  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams.15  Also,  the  return  of  his 
father  from  Opelousas  to  the  Natchez  region  in  1822  doubtless 
strengthened  his  position  in  the  community,  for  Levin  was  a 
friendly  and  influential  man.  He  came  to  fill  the  office  of 
surveyor-general  of  public  lands  south  of  Tennessee.16 

0  Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection. 

10  Levin  Wailes  to  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  Oct.  12,  1819  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon 
collection) . 

“Grayson  to  McLean,  April  16,  1823  (Land  office  records,  Registers  and 
Receivers  letters,  Washington,  Miss.,  XXX  A). 

“Commission  dated  Oct.  21,  1824.  This  and  earlier  commissions  are  in 
the  Brandon  collection  of  Wailes  papers.  In  the  Wailes  papers  at  Jackson  is  a 
formal  invitation  to  a  public  dinner  at  the  Mississippi  Hotel  on  July  4,  1827, 
from  Captain  John  A.  Quitman  of  the  Natchez  Fencibles  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Wailes. 

13  Jefferson  College,  Charter  and.  Statutes  (1840),  p.  20. 

14  His  inaugural  address,  delivered  March  31,  1825,  was  printed  as  a 
broadside  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection). 

16  Broadside  program  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection). 

“Josiah  Meigs  to  Levin  Wailes,  Jan.  10,  1822  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson), 
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Benjamin’s  strong  family  connections,  his  acquaintance  with 
a  number  of  persons  who  were  politically  powerful,17  and  the 
evidences  of  his  own  growing  popularity  naturally  suggested  the 
possibility  of  a  public  career.  Accordingly,  he  became  a  candi¬ 
date  for  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  and  served  in 
that  body  in  the  sessions  of  1825  and  1826.  A  knowledge  of  the 
political  background  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  what 
he  did  in  the  legislature  and  what  he  learned  there. 

Washington  owed  its  importance,  if  not  its  very  existence,  to 
the  triumph  of  the  Jeffersonian  frontiersmen  over  the  Federalist 
townsmen  of  Natchez  about  1802.  Within  a  decade  the  Fed¬ 
eralist  party  was  rapidly  declining,18  and  by  the  end  of  the  War 
of  1812  it  had  “died  out,  patriotism  killed  it.”19  Furthermore, 
the  small-scale  sectional  and  economic  hostilities  that  existed  for 
some  years  after  1802  between  Natchez  and  Washington  had 
nearly  disappeared  before  Wailes  entered  the  legislature. 
Whereas  Washington  was  near  the  frontier  in  1802,  the  area  of 
white  settlement  extended  far  to  the  east  in  the  next  few  years. 
By  1809  there  was  sufficient  population  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  Natchez  region  to  warrant  the  creation  of  two  new  counties, 
Franklin  and  Amite.  Before  Levin  Wailes  finished  surveying 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Choctaw  cession  made  at  Dexter, 


In  the  same  collection  are  several  other  letters  indicating  the  sincere  personal 
esteem  some  felt  for  Levin  and  the  desire  of  others  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance 
for  political  reasons. 

In  the  1830’s  Levin  served  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Adams  County 
([Natchez  ?]  Mississippi  Gazette,  Apr.  27,  1833). 

17  Several  letters  indicating  this  are  in  the  Wailes  papers  at  Jackson. 
Among  them  is  a  letter  dated  Dec.  1 8,  1827,  to  B.  L.  C.  Wailes  from  U.  S. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Williams  giving  news  of  Congress. 

18  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  376. 

19  Edward  Turner  to  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  April  6,  1859  (Wailes  papers, 
Jackson) . 

The  patriotic  blasts  of  that  time  were  hot  enough  to  kill  almost  anything. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  war  had  been  declared,  a  meeting  of  citizens 
at  the  City  Tavern  in  Natchez  made  a  number  of  resolves,  among  others: 
“That  all  domestic  traitors,  and  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing,  when  discovered, 
shall  find,  if  possible,  less  mercy  at  our  hands  than  the  avowed  foreign  enemies 
of  our  country — Therefore,  let  traitors  and  tories  beware!”  And  again:  “God 
save  the  United  States,  and  d — n  all  Tories  and  Tyrants!”  (broadside  in  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  collection  of  Madison  papers,  printed  material,  LXXIX, 
32). 
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immigrants  began  moving  in.  By  1 8 1 6  this  corridor  between 
the  Natchez  region  and  the  settlements  on  the  Tombigbee  had 
been  divided  into  five  counties.  In  the  meantime  the  coast 
region  below  the  Choctaw  cession  had  been  added  to  Mississippi 
and  divided  into  three  counties.  These  newly  added  counties 
were,  in  all,  four  or  five  times  larger  than  the  old  Natchez 
region,  and  between  these  two  sections  a  long  struggle  began. 
Thus,  Washington  and  Natchez  no  longer  represented  respec¬ 
tively  the  antagonistic  poor  frontier  and  the  wealthy  town. 
They  were  both  in  the  same  camp.  The  remnants  of  their 
former  hostility  seemed  unimportant  in  comparison  with  their 
joint  opposition  to  the  new  and  large  frontier  to  the  east. 

The  antagonism  between  the  Natchez  region  and  this  newly 
settled  area  to  the  east  was  based  partly  on  the  usual  hostility 
between  a  frontier  region  and  an  older  region.  But  there  were 
clear  indications  that  as  the  years  passed  the  two  areas  would 
continue  to  be  different  sections.  In  the  new  region  the  soil 
was  generally  poor;  the  great  pine  forests  were  not  to  prove 
valuable  for  three-quarters  of  a  century;  and  the  waterways 
drained  directly  into  the  Gulf,  thus  keeping  trade  away  from 
Natchez. 

Totally  different  political  tactics  had  to  be  followed  in  the 
two  sections.  The  candidate  who  could  deal  with  merchants, 
professional  men,  and  planters  in  and  about  Natchez  had  to 
change  his  methods  when  he  went  into  the  pinewoods.  There 
he  needed  to  know  how  to  hold  the  calf  by  the  tail  while  the 
voter  milked  the  cow.  On  occasion  it  was  good  politics  to  hunt 
red-bugs  on  the  small  son  of  a  voter.20 

For  a  candidate  to  advertise  his  opponent  in  East  Mississippi 
as  a  luxury-loving  man  of  wealth  was  political  murder  for  the 
wealthy  man.  By  such  means  Franklin  E.  Plummer,  who  was 
for  several  years  the  political  chieftain  of  the  pinewoods  coun¬ 
try,  once  ruined  Powhatan  Ellis,  a  Natchez  aristocrat.  The 
latter  lost  his  baggage  while  fording  a  swollen  creek.  Plummer 
published  the  following  advertisement  in  the  Monticello  paper: 


20  Claiborne,  Mississiffi,  p.  425. 
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Lost  by  Hon.  Powhatan  Ellis,  in  crossing  Tallahala,  the  following 
articles:  6  lawn  handkerchiefs;  6  cambric  shirts;  2  night  do.;  I  night¬ 
cap;  i  pr.  stays;  4  pr.  silk  stockings;  hair  brush,  flesh-brush,  nail¬ 
brush,  clothes  brush,  razors  and  dressing-glass,  pomatum,  perfume, 
&c.,  &c. 

A  few  years  later  Plummer  began  to  make  a  great  show  of 
wealth,  and  in  turn  he  was  defeated.  He  was  soon  without  a 
following,  and  died  a  beggar.21 

The  struggle  between  the  Natchez  region  and  the  frontier 
dominated  Mississippi  history  for  some  years.  Champions  of 
the  two  sections  disagreed  concerning  the  line  that  should  divide 
the  Mississippi  Territory  into  the  state  of  Mississippi  and  the 
territory  of  Alabama;22  they  fought  each  other  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  that  met  in  the  summer  of  1817  in  the  little 
Methodist  church  at  Washington;23  and  the  quarrel  persisted 
after  statehood  was  attained. 

Before  1820  the  Natchez  region  had  little  difficulty  in  main¬ 
taining  its  supremacy.  It  controlled  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment;  it  supplied  most  of  the  officers  and  all  of  the  governors;24 
it  kept  the  territorial  capital  in  Adams  County;  and  by  its  in¬ 
fluence  the  constitution  of  1817  and  the  law  code  of  1822  (Poin¬ 
dexter’s)  were  conservative  documents.  The  success  of  the 
Natchez  region  was  in  part  due  to  the  usual  advantages  of  pros¬ 
perous  people  over  the  poor  and  uneducated,25  and  in  part  to 
the  prevailingly  poor  soil  of  the  pinewoods,  which  did  not  attract 
so  large  a  population  as  the  river  counties.26  However,  the  large 
area  northeast  of  Natchez  opened  to  white  settlers  by  the  treaty 
of  Doak’s  Stand  in  1820  threw  a  great  weight  into  the  scales  on 
the  side  of  the  frontiersmen.  Because  much  of  this  new  land 
was  fertile  and  was  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 

21  Ibid.,  pp.  426,  427,  471.  Much  information  about  the  contrasting  cul¬ 
tures  of  the  Natchez  region  and  East  Mississippi  can  be  found  in  W.  H.  Sparks, 
Memories  of  Fifty  Years,  pp.  321-353. 

22  For  example,  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  pp.  297-298,  350-351. 

23  Swearingen,  Poindexter,  pp.  140- 15  9. 

24  Dunbar  Rowland,  ed.,  Official  and  Statistical  Register  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  1917,  pp.  280-306,  448-449. 

“Claiborne,  Mississippi,  pp.  307-41 1. 

26  Rowland,  ed.,  Official  and  Statistical  Register,  1917,  p.  66. 
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the  Yazoo  and  Big  Black  rivers,  it  was  destined  to  have  much 
in  common  with  the  old  Natchez  region.  But  while  it  was  in 
the  raw  frontier  stage,  it  and  the  civilization  of  the  pinewoods 
belt,  which  was  exceedingly  slow  in  emerging  from  the  pioneer 
stage,  created  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  Natchez  region. 

The  enlargement  of  the  frontier  area  coincided  with  the  rise 
of  the  political  star  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  frontiersman’s  hero, 
who  won  increasingly  large  majorities  in  Mississippi  in  the  pres¬ 
idential  elections  of  1824,  1828,  and  1832. 27  Of  course,  the 
fight  against  Jackson  was  directed  from  Natchez,  where  eight  of 
its  most  substantial  citizens,  including  Stephen  Duncan,  Alvarez 
Fisk,  and  Adam  L.  Bingaman,  were  chosen  to  champion  the 
aristocratic  position.  In  a  printed  circular  dated  January  7, 
1828,  they  declared:  “We,  therefore,  dread  the  election  of  gen¬ 
eral  Jackson,  as  much  (if  possible)  on  account  of  the  violence  of 
many  of  his  adherents ,  as  of  his  own  peculiar  unfitness  for  the 
station .”28  Although  most  of  those  who  voted  for  Jackson  lived 
in  the  more  recently  settled  parts  of  the  state,  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Jacksonian  party  lived  in  Natchez.29 

One  of  the  first  victories  scored  by  the  frontier  democrats 
was  the  moving  of  the  capital  away  from  Natchez  in  182.1. 30 
Its  new  location  was  to  be  a  hundred  miles  to  the  northeast  in 

27  Ibid..,  p.  452.  ^Wailes  papers.  Jackson. 

20  The  following  appraisal  of  the  political  situation  in  Mississippi  about 
1829  was  written  by  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne:  “Wilkins,  Adams  and  the  two 
Walkers,  with  their  understrappers  and  hirelings,  constitute  what  is  called  the 
‘Natchez  Junto.’  They  are  all  Jacksonians,  and  great  intriguers.  To  this 
party  is  at  -present  opposed  Dr.  Duncan,  Col.  Bingaman,  A.  Fisk,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  Second  Creek  Planters,  who  are  all  friends  of  John  Q.  Adams. 
They  oppose  the  ‘Natchez  Junto’  upon  the  Presidential  question,  but  unite  with 
them  in  everything  else,  as  the  members  of  the  two  parties  are  mostly  connected 
with  one  another.  In  conjunction,  they  form  a  powerful  Aristocracy  of  wealth 
&  official  power.  The  talent  belongs  principally  to  the  Jacksonians.  .  .  .  The 
‘Natchez  Junto’  is  not  therefore  entitled  to  credit  with  the  people  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  .  .  .  they  are  one  and  the  same  with  the  old  Natchez  Federalists,  who 
have  so  long  attempted  to  domineer  over  the  state”  (Biographical  notebook, 
1829-1840  [?],  in  the  Library  of  Congress  collection  of  Claiborne  papers). 

30  The  constitution  of  1817  had  designated  Natchez  as  the  place  for  the  first 
state  legislature  to  assemble,  and  the  legislature  was  empowered  to  choose  the 
place  for  its  subsequent  meetings.  However,  yellow  fever  in  Natchez  drove 
the  first  legislature  back  to  Washington;  from  then  until  1821  sessions  were 
held  in  Natchez  (Rowland,  History  of  Mississippi,  I,  497-515;  Claiborne, 
Mississippi,  p.  358;  Laws  of  Mississippi,  1822,  pp.  407-408). 
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the  middle  of  the  recent  Indian  cession,  and  the  name  of  the 
new  capital  was  to  be  Jackson.31  Older  citizens  of  Natchez 
could  draw  an  interesting  parallel  between  this  loss  and  that  of 
1 802.  Both  times  their  conquerors  were  frontiersmen,  first  the 
Jeffersonian  and  then  the  Jacksonian  Democrats.  Although  the 
distance  between  the  rival  capitals  had  increased  from  six  miles 
to  a  hundred,  a  more  important  difference  was  that  after  the 
second  defeat  Natchez  never  regained  power.  Soon  after  the 
removal  of  the  capital  a  Natchez  newspaper  advertised: 

For  Sale,  or  to  Rent,  That  Large  and  commodious  House  on  the 
corner  of  Second  and  South  Second  Streets,  in  the  City  of  Natchez, 
fronting  the  house  belonging  to  Judge  Turner,  formerly  occupied  as 
a  Legislative  Hall.32 

Although  a  few  years  earlier  a  critical  traveler  had  described 
the  room  in  which  the  legislature  met  as  “a  kind  of  superior 
hay-loft,”33  nevertheless,  Natchez  did  not  want  to  lose  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  prestige  of  being  the  capital  of  Mississippi.  At  the 
time  the  legislature  and  administrative  offices  were  moved, 
Natchez  nursed  the  vain  hope  that  they  might  be  regained,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  supreme  court  was  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time. 

On  December  23,  1822,  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  con¬ 
vened  for  the  first  time  at  Jackson.  The  session  was  further 
distinguished  by  being  the  first  to  be  held  “in  a  house,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  State,  and  erected  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
legislation.”34  This  house,  which  was  only  a  small,  rectangular 
brick  structure,  was  one  of  the  few  buildings  in  Jackson  j  for 
only  a  little  over  six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  town  was  laid 
off. 

Two  years  later  Wailes  came  to  Jackson  to  represent  Adams 
County  in  the  legislative  session  that  extended  from  January  3 
to  February  4,  1825.  He  was  familiar  with  the  locality  because 
it  was  near  the  Choctaw  agency  where  he  had  lived  for  a  part 

31  A  humorous  explanation  of  why  the  capital  was  placed  at  Jackson  can  be 
found  in  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Second.  Visit  to  the  United  States,  II,  161. 

33  Natchez  Mississippi  Republican  and  Literary  Register,  Dec.  i,  1824.  The 
advertisement  was  signed  by  Joseph  Dunbar. 

83  H.  B.  Fearon,  Sketches  of  America,  p.  271. 

34  Mississippi,  House  Journal,  1822-1823,  p.  14. 
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of  the  year  1818.  During  this  session  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  standing  committee  on  ways  and  means35  and  as  chair¬ 
man  of  two  select  committees.  One  of  these  was  directed  to 
inquire  whether  the  militia  law  needed  amending,36  and  the 
other  reported  a  bill,  which  was  passed,  to  incorporate  the  town  of 
Washington.37  Among  his  other  activities  was  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  concerning  public  roads  in  Adams  County38  and  of  a 
resolution  approving  the  honors  being  paid  to  General  La¬ 
fayette.39  He  also  vainly  sought  to  amend  a  bill  emancipating 
certain  slaves  by  adding  the  proviso  that  they  must  leave  Missis¬ 
sippi.40  Finally,  he  presented  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Jefferson  College  and  succeeded  in  defeating  a  resolu¬ 
tion  hostile  to  the  college.41 

In  the  next  session,  which  extended  from  January  2  through 
January  31,  1826,  Wailes  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  enrolled  bills.42  He  was  also  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  reported,  after  investigation,  that  the  western 
boundary  of  the  state  was  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  legislature  thereupon  petitioned  Congress  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  western  limits  of  Mississippi  or  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Louisiana  so  that  the  river  would  no  longer  afford  “immunity 
to  crime,  and  asylum  to  delinquents  to  the  civil  obligations  of 
society”.43  The  Jefferson  College  question  came  up  again  in 
this  session.  Something  of  a  compromise  was  made  between 
those  who  wanted  to  preserve  the  status  quo  of  a  self-perpetu¬ 
ating  board  and  those  who  wanted  the  charter  surrendered.  The 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  were  made  ex  officio  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board,  and  the  legislature  was  given  the  power  to 
fill  future  vacancies  if  it  so  desired.44 

Implicit  in  several  of  these  issues  was  the  hostility  between 
the  Natchez  region  and  the  rest  of  Mississippi ;  this  hostility 

35  Ibid..,  1825,  p.  8.  30  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

37  Ibid.,  pp.  164,  206,  221.  38  Ibid..,  pp.  12,  34. 

38  Ibid.,  pp.  46,  60.  40  Ibid.,  p.  98. 

41  Ibid..,  pp.  12-16,  23,  92,  132,  159,  163. 

42  Mississippi,  House  Journal,  1826,  p.  19. 

a  Ibid.,  pp.  70,  117-118,  146,  157,  186,  191. 

44 Ibid.,  pp.  9,  146,  250,  257;  Jefferson  College,  Charter  and  Statutes 
(1840),  p.  18. 
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was  most  explicit  in  three  other  questions  faced  by  the  legislature 
of  1826.  One  was  a  bill  “to  remove  the  Supreme  court  from 
the  City  of  Natchez.”  Although  the  fight  was  hopeless  from 
the  beginning,  Adams  County  sought  to  save  this  much  of  its 
former  power.  Wailes  moved  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  bill,  but  his  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  seven. 
When  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  voted  on,  only  six  could  be 
found  to  oppose  the  move.  All  of  these  were  from  the  river 
counties.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Mississippi  no  part 
of  the  state  government  was  to  be  located  in  Adams  County.45 

The  second  of  this  trio  of  measures  was  “an  act,  for  the 
apportionment  of  representatives  and  senators  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi.”  During  1825  a  state  census  had  been  taken ;  the 
legislature  was  now  proceeding  to  reapportion  the  legislative 
representation  of  each  county  on  the  basis  of  this  census.46 
During  the  previous  session  Adams  County  had  had  two  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  city  of  Natchez  one;  by  this  new  apportion¬ 
ment  each  was  allowed  only  one.  Wailes,  from  the  county, 
and  his  colleague,  from  Natchez,  explained  to  the  legislature 
“that  great  errors  and  inaccuracies  have  been  committed  in 
taking  the  census  of  the  County  of  Adams  and  City  of  Natchez,” 
and  they  offered  an  amendment  by  which  the  county’s  repre¬ 
sentation  might  be  increased  if  it  were  shown  by  a  new  census 
that  this  was  deserved.  This  amendment,  however,  failed  of 
passage  by  a  vote  of  twenty-one  to  eleven,  and  thus  Adams 
County  was  further  reduced  in  power.  Wailes  then  submitted 
a  vigorous  protest,  which  the  House  permitted  to  be  entered 
upon  its  Journal;  but  the  fact  remained  that  Adams  County  was 
now  to  have  only  two-thirds  as  much  power  as  it  had  previously 
exercised  in  the  legislature.47 

The  last  bill  of  sectional  interest  was  “an  act,  providing  .for 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government.”  The  contest  was  chiefly 
between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  frontier.  A 

“Mississippi,  House  Journal,  1826,  pp.  134,  141,  152-154,  260,  265,  267. 

**  Ibid.,  p.  no,  gives  this  census.  Corrections  to  this  table  can  be  found  in 
ibid.,  pp.  127,  133- 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  143-144,  147,  i55-i57>  169-170,  223. 
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short  special  session  of  the  legislature  had  met  in  Columbia, 
Marion  County,  in  the  summer  of  1822,  and  that  county  and  its 
neighbors  of  the  pinewoods  wanted  to  locate  the  capital  perma¬ 
nently  in  their  section.  However,  by  the  close  vote  of  seventeen 
to  fifteen  Jackson  remained  the  capital.  Wailes  voted  against 
Jackson,  but  apparently  he  took  little  or  no  part  in  the  debate. 
Why  should  he?  If  the  prize  was  taken  from  Adams  County, 
what  difference  did  it  make  which  part  of  the  opposition  got 
it?48 

After  this  session  Wailes  stayed  out  of  political  life.  He  had 
seen  enough  to  convince  him  that  Adams  County  was  a  poor 
springboard  from  which  to  start  a  successful  political  career,  and 
the  events  of  the  next  few  years  reinforced  this  conviction.  A 
major  proof  was  the  new  constitution  adopted  in  1832.  While 
the  convention  was  sitting,  Stephen  Duncan  wrote  Levin  Wailes 
that  the  hope  of  the  conservatives  was  small.  He  declared  that 
the  convention  was  divided  into  three  groups,  “whole  hogs,” 
“half  hogs,”  and  “aristocrats.”  The  latter  favored  appointment 
of  all  judges  by  the  governors;  the  “whole  hogs”  wanted  them 
chosen  by  popular  election;  the  “half  hogs,”  who  numbered 
only  four,  would  have  circuit  judges  elected  and  all  others  ap¬ 
pointed.  Duncan  wrote  that  the  “whole  hogs”  and  “half  hogs” 
constituted  a  majority  and  that  the  only  hope  of  the  “aristocrats” 
was  that  the  two  wings  of  the  democrats  would  fail  to  unite.49 
But  they  did  join,  and  the  “aristocrats”  were  whipped;  the  new 
constitution  provided  for  popular  election  of  judges  and  abol¬ 
ished  property  qualifications  for  office-holders.50 

The  story  of  the  further  political  degradation  of  the  old 
river  counties  cannot  be  told  with  any  fullness  here.  However, 
some  of  the  chief  episodes  were  these:  During  the  thirties  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  was  wrested  from  the  Indians  and 

™  Ibid.,  pp.  103,  134,  193-194. 

49  Duncan  to  Wailes,  Sept.  14,  1832  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson). 

60  Many  years  later  Benjamin  Wailes  continued  to  dislike  a  popularly 
elected  judiciary.  Upon  learning  that  his  suit  for  the  recovery  of  certain  slaves 
had  been  lost,  after  nearly  four  years  of  litigation,  he  wrote:  “  ‘Law  you  know 
is  the  perfection  of  reason!!’  Glorious  uncertain  law — Toss  coppers  or  stand 
the  hazzard  [«'c]  of  the  die  rather  than  expect  wisdom  or  justice  from  an 
elective  judiciary”  (Diary,  Sept.  2,  1856). 
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distributed  to  immigrants  from  Tennessee,  Alabama,  the  older 
parts  of  Mississippi,  and  elsewhere.  This  new  frontier  more 
than  offset  conservative  tendencies  in  some  parts  of  the  earlier 
frontier  and  kept  the  democratic  East  and  North  stronger  than 
the  aristocratic  Southwest.  Of  course,  the  latter  gave  ground  as 
slowly  as  possible:  it  delayed  the  seating  of  delegates  from  the 
new  counties  in  northern  Mississippi,  and  it  temporarily  ob¬ 
structed  the  chartering  of  a  railroad  to  run  down  the  center  of 
the  state  toward  New  Orleans  because  it  would  divert  cotton 
from  the  port  towns  on  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  1 846  the  forces  of  northern  and  eastern  Mississippi  gave 
the  coup  de  grace  to  their  already  weakened  opponent.  By  an 
apportionment  law  of  that  year  the  relative  strength  of  the  Old 
Southwest  in  the  state  legislature  was  further  reduced.  It  was 
futile  for  Natchez  to  publish  a  comparison  of  nine  counties  of 
Southwest  Mississippi  with  the  nine  northernmost  counties  of 
the  state.  The  latter  paid  $68,806.82  in  taxes,  possessed  28,890 
slaves,  and  were  allotted  twenty-five  representatives  and  seven 
senators.  The  nine  southwest  counties,  with  only  twelve  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  three  senators,  paid  $103,239.58  in  taxes  and  had 
61,158  slaves.51  But  the  plea  of  the  Natchez  region  that  wealth 
should  be  given  weight  in  government  went  unheeded.  When 
the  excitement  was  highest  the  Southwest  threatened  separation, 
declaring:  “There  is  scarcely  a  reason  why  we  should  remain 
linked,  (like  the  living  to  the  dead  among  the  Romans)  to  the 
carcass  of  Northern  Mississippi,  .  .  .  and  therefore  we  wish  to 
secede.”52  But  this  was  a  temporary  mood.  By  the  i850’s 
many  men  of  the  Natchez  region,  especially  those  who  were 
older  and  wealthier,  had  eschewed  politics  and  turned  their 
thoughts  in  other  directions. 

With  the  tide  of  political  power  flowing  so  rapidly  toward 
the  east  and  northeast,  Wailes  was  doomed  to  political  insig- 

**  Natchez  Weekly  Courier  and.  Journal,  Oct.  30,  1846. 

Woodville  Republican,  June  27,  July  25,  1846. 

A  Jefferson  County  newspaper  was  expressing  an  opinion  widely  current  in 
Southwest  Mississippi  when  it  defined  a  Democrat  as:  “A  man  who  wishes  one 
portion  of  the  state  to  rule  the  rest”  (Fayette  Southern  Watch  Tower,  Jan.  17, 
1843). 
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nificance  unless  he  could  somehow  float  out  with  that  tide.  This 
feat  might  be  accomplished  physically  or  in  the  realm  of  ideas. 
His  good  friend  Edward  Turner,  for  example,  bought  a  plan¬ 
tation  in  Franklin  County,  thus  establishing  his  legal  residence 
in  the  democracy,53  and  Robert  J.  Walker  pretended  a  similar 
move  to  Madison  County.54  But  Wailes  was  not  wealthy 
enough  to  copy  Turner,  and  he  was  too  honest  to  imitate 
Walker.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  might  remain  physically  in 
the  old  river  counties  but  espouse  the  cause  of  the  democracy, 
as  John  A.  Quitman  and  Jefferson  Davis  did.55  But  Wailes’s 
past  experiences  and  present  interests  were  against  his  allying 
himself  with  the  new  democracy  except  as  an  idealist  or  theorist, 
neither  of  which  he  was. 

Although  the  Natchez  region  was  a  poor  place  for  a  man 
with  political  ambitions,  it  was  in  nearly  every  other  respect 
most  attractive.  After  all,  government  made  comparatively 
small  inroads  into  the  economic  field  in  Wailes’s  day,  for  taxes 

63 Mississippi  Free  Trader  and  Natchez  Weekly  Gazette ,  Aug.  6,  Oct.  29, 
1839;  W  oodville  Re-publican ,  May  25,  1839;  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications , 
IX,  486;  sketch  of  Turner  in  D.  A.  B.,  XIX,  60-6 1. 

54  Claiborne,  Mississippi,  p.  430  n. 

An  able  biography  of  a  politician  who  dominated  East  Mississippi  in  the 
1840’s  and  1850’s  is  James  B.  Ranck,  Albert  Gallatin  Brown:  Radical  South¬ 
ern  Nationalist. 

66  In  Chapter  IV  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Fire-Eaters  of  the  Tribe  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  By  Seraiah  the  Scribe  is  the  following  parodic  explanation  of  why 
Quitman  became  a  Democrat. 

“12.  But  John,  whose  surname  is  Anthony,  was  at  that  time  of  the  sect 
of  the  Whigs,  and  he  and  some  of  the  Nullifiers  in  the  land  of  Mississippi, 
held  a  convention  of  some  of  the  provinces,  to  unite  with  the  Nullifiers  of 
Palmettodom. 

“13.  And  when  John  Anthony  saw  that  he  found  not  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  and  that  they  approved  of  the  acts  of  Old  Hickory,  and  would  not 
choose  him  as  one  of  their  counsellors  in  the  Great  Sanhedrim  of  Columbia,  he 
was  smitten  to  the  heart  and  sorely  grieved,  for  he  was  vain  and  ambitious  of 
rank  and  distinctions  among  men. 

“14.  And  when  he  found  that  the  sect  of  the  Democrats  prevailed  in  the 
land  of  Mississippi,  he  united  himself  unto  them  and  became  one  of  their 
leaders,  though  he  had  opposed  Old  Hickory  in  the  days  of  nullification,  and 
voted  for  Hugh,  whose  surname  was  White,  in  the  place  of  Martin,  of  Kinder- 
hook,  whom  Old  Hickory  and  the  Democrats  chose  as  Chief  Ruler  of  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

“15.  And  the  chief  men  of  the  Democrats  said  unto  John  Anthony,  be¬ 
hold  now  we  will  choose  thee  for  our  Governor,  which  thy  soul  has  yearned 
for,  lo,  these  many  years.  .  .  .” 
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were  small,  governmental  functions  were  few,  and  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Natchez  region  was  not  much  impaired  by  the  de¬ 
cline  of  its  political  power.  Its  wealth  is  amply  proved  by  the 
state  auditor’s  report  for  the  year  ending  November  io,  1831. 
Whether  measured  by  the  amount  of  money  loaned  at  interest 
or  the  value  of  town  lots,  Adams  County  surpassed  the  total  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  state.  In  one  other  respect,  the  value  of  its 
“pleasure”  carriages,  it  alone  almost  equaled  all  the  other 
twenty-five  counties.  If  the  old  river  counties  are  combined — 
Wilkinson,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Claiborne,  and  Warren — they  sur¬ 
passed  the  other  twenty-one  counties  in  value  of  land,  amount 
of  bank  stock,  number  of  slaves,  and  amount  of  sales  of  mer¬ 
chandise  ;  yet  they  contained  only  between  a  fourth  and  a  third 
of  the  voters  of  Mississippi.56  Further  proof  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  wealth  in  the  Natchez  region  is  contained  in  the  estimate 
made  in  the  1850’s  that  the  planters  living  along  the  road  lead¬ 
ing  into  Natchez  from  the  south  were  worth  from  a  hundred 
thousand  to  ten  million  dollars  each.57 

With  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  there  was  also  a  cultural 
development.  Churches  had  been  organized  at  Natchez  before 
1830  by  the  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist 
denominations,  and  in  1837  by  the  Baptists.58  A  pipe  organ  was 
installed  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  1827,  and  on  Easter  Sun¬ 
day  part  of  Handel’s  Messiah  was  sung.59  Occasional  plays 
were  good  enough  to  impress  an  English  traveler.60  Societies 
with  cultural  aims  were  formed,  and  there  were  some  men  in 
the  region  with  sincere  intellectual  interests.61 

The  most  visible  sign  of  the  maturing  culture  of  the  region 
was  the  remarkable  array  of  fine  homes  built,  especially  in  the 
1830’s,  in  and  about  Natchez.  The  roads  leading  in  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  from  Woodville  passed  a  succession  of  plantation 
homes,  many  of  which  showed  good  taste  and  wealth  in  architec- 

66  Mississippi,  House  Journal,  1831,  pp.  42"43- 

17  F.  L.  Olmsted,  A  Journey  in  the  Back  Country,  pp.  27-29. 

Memoirs  of  Mississippi,  II,  161-162. 

59  Stietenroth,  “Old  Trinity ”  Church,  pp.  42-43. 

89  Charles  A.  Murray,  Travels  in  North  America,  1834-1836,  II,  126. 

61  These  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 
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tural  planning,  in  furnishing,  and  in  location.  Ample  proof  of 
this  fact  is  yet  extant  in  spite  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the  past 
century. 

About  many  of  these  mansions  were  gardens,  lawns,  and 
orchards  supervised  in  some  instances  by  professional  white 
gardeners,  one  of  whom  was  an  accomplished  Scotch  gardener.62 
The  grape  arbor  in  Andrew  Brown’s  garden  under  the  hill  at 
Natchez  indicates  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  gardens.  It 
was  ten  feet  high,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  long.  The  Jack  grape  was  the  most  productive  of  the  four 
varieties  growing  on  it.  Some  of  the  gardens  were  “laid  out  in 
the  English,  others  in  the  French  style.”  In  the  latter  were 
terraces,  with  statues  and  cut  evergreens.63  Gravel  walks  were 
edged  with  box;  sometimes  flower  beds  alternated  with  closely 
mowed  grass  plots;  and  occasionally  the  garden  was  embellished 
with  an  artificial  pond.  The  more  popular  of  the  large  plants 
were  the  arbor  vitae,  cape  jasmine,  camellia,  crepe  myrtle,  gloria 
mundi,  and  a  large  variety  of  roses.  Thirty  or  more  climbing 
roses  grew  against  the  home  of  Thomas  Affleck.64  Favorite  an¬ 
nuals  were  phlox,  drummondii,  petunias,  rescholtigias,  clarkias, 
and  verbena.  Also,  some  planters  attempted  to  cultivate  in  their 
gardens  such  exotics  as  bananas,  guavas,  pineapples,  oranges,  and 
lemons.65 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  the  road  from  Natchez  through 
Woodville  down  to  St.  Francisville  in  Louisiana  was  a  far-flung 
garden,  for  most  of  it  was  walled  in  on  each  side  by  Cherokee 
rose  hedges  from  five  to  fifteen  feet  high  and  so  dense  in  many 
places  as  to  shut  out  completely  the  view  into  the  adjoining 
fields.  At  frequent  intervals  the  orange  flowers  of  the  cross-vine 
were  mixed  with  the  white  blooms  and  glossy  green  leaves  of 

63  Herbert  A.  Kellar,  ed.,  Solon  Robinson,  Pioneer  and.  Agriculturist,  II, 

139. 

63  Lyell,  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  II,  153. 

64  Those  in  bloom  on  April  21,  184.5  were:  “La  Keine,  La  Pactole,  Dev- 
oniensis,  Agrippina,  Margarette,  Odorata,  Donna  Maria,  Harmona,  Louis 
Phillippe  D’Angers,  Grand  Val,  Bougere,  Madame  Bozanquet,  Celestials, 
Madame  Hersant.” 

“  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  nos.  7-8,  pp.  19-22;  Western  Farmer  and  Gar¬ 
dener,  V,  283. 
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the  rose.  Cherokee  hedges  were  also  used  extensively  as  division 
fences  between  plantations.  Wailes  estimated  in  1852  that  there 
were  at  least  a  thousand  miles  of  this  hedge  in  Adams  and 
Wilkinson  counties.66  In  brief,  the  Natchez  region  retained 
beauty  and  wealth,  although  its  political  influence  had  waned. 

The  town  of  Washington,  however,  where  Wailes  lived, 
was  in  some  respects  badly  crippled.  With  the  loss  of  its  gov¬ 
ernmental  offices  about  the  end  of  the  territorial  period  it  was 
no  longer  attractive  to  politicians,  lawyers,  hotel-keepers,  news¬ 
paper  editors,  and  governmental  officials.  By  1825  its  popula¬ 
tion  had  declined  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of  whom 
nearly  half  were  negroes.  About  a  fourth  of  its  white  popula¬ 
tion  was  destroyed  in  that  year  by  yellow  fever.67  Thirty  years 
later  its  population  was  still  less  than  three  hundred.68  Most  of 
these  were  such  people  as  the  Waileses,  Covingtons,  Monettes, 
Brooks,  Newmans,  and  Whitehursts:  people  of  quiet  tastes  who 
gained  their  living  from  surrounding  plantations  or  were  con¬ 
nected  with  Jefferson  College  or  with  the  land  office,  which  was 
the  only  public  office  that  remained  in  Washington.  Because 
of  the  decline  in  population  and  in  business,  Washington  had 
become  distinguished  by  1835  solely  for  its  quiet  beauty  and 
“the  sabbath-like  repose  of  its  streets.”69  Twenty-five  years  later 
Wailes  noted  that  the  removal  of  dilapidated  buildings  from 
time  to  time  was  the  principal  improvement  that  had  been  made 
in  his  village  for  some  years.70 

86  Diary,  March  12,  1852.  General  Joor  about  1820  first  experimented 
with  rose  hedges  on  his  plantation  six  miles  south  of  Woodville  (Wailes  to 
John  Millington,  Apr.  1,  1852 — Correspondence  and  Reports  Relating  to  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Mississippi). 

67  John  W.  Monette,  “An  Account  of  the  Epidemic  Yellow  Fever,”  Western 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  I,  74,  81. 

By  1837  it  had  recovered  some  of  its  losses,  for  its  white  population  was 
then  258  ( Woodville  Republican,  May  20,  1837). 

® The  population  of  Washington  in  1853  consisted  of  149  white  persons 
and  1 41  negroes.  Of  the  former,  57  were  natives  of  the  village,  82  had 
entered  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  10  were  foreign  born — one 
from  England,  one  from  Scotland,  eight  from  Germany  (letter  dated  Nov.  4, 
1853,  from  B.  L.  C.  Wailes  to  A.  D.  Crossman,  President  of  New  Orleans 
Sanitary  Commission — Correspondence  and  Reports  Relating  to  Geological 
Survey  of  Mississippi). 

®  [J.  H.  Ingraham],  The  South-West,  by  a  Yankee,  II,  161-163. 

™  Diary,  Aug.  9,  1858. 
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But  despite  its  decline,  the  appearance  of'  Washington  was 
as  attractive  in  old  age  as  it  had  been  in  youth.  Some  of  its 
buildings,  which  were  scattered  principally  along  one  street 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,71  were  of  such  sterling  worth  that  they 
could  age  without  decay.  Among  these  were  the  main  buildings 
of  Jefferson  College,  the  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches,  and 
some  of  the  homes,  which  gained  with  the  passing  of  time  a 
charm  like  the  patina  on  old  metal.  Furthermore,  the  live  oaks 
and  cypresses  gave  more  shade  as  they  grew  through  the  years; 
even  in  its  infancy,  Washington’s  trees  with  their  festoons  of 
Spanish  moss  had  given  the  place  an  air  of  dignity.  An  immi¬ 
grant  from  Delaware  upon  seeing  the  town  when  scarcely  a 
house  was  finished  had  written  that  some  of  the  Spanish  moss 
was  “Ten  feet  long  and  hangs  down  from  the  Limbs  and  bows 
of  the  Trees  like  a  Dunkers  beard  and  makes  the  wood  look 
very  Venerable.”72 

An  active  civic  life  was  kept  alive,  and  in  1841  the  “president 
and  trustees,”  as  the  municipal  officers  of  Washington  were  des¬ 
ignated,  published  their  ordinances.  These  provided  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  streets  in  repair  and  required  property  owners  on  Main 
Street  to  provide  a  sidewalk  eight  feet  wide  covered  with  brick 
or  gravel  and  bounded  on  the  street  side  by  squared  timbers. 
Itinerant  showmen  of  animals  or  “performers  in  feats  of  agility, 
or  slight  of  hand”  had  to  pay  a  five-dollar  license  fee  to  the 
town.  Wells  had  to  be  “securely  covered  or  inclosed” ;  carcasses 
of  dead  animals  had  to  be  removed  at  least  four  hundred  yards 
from  any  residence;  guns  and  pistols  should  not  be  fired  within 
the  town;  and  no  “fire-brand,  or  other  ignited  substance”  should 
be  thrown  or  dropped  where  it  might  endanger  “any  house, 
fence  or  other  property  within  the  town.”  Negroes,  whether 
slave  or  free,  were  forbidden  to  assemble  except  at  places  of 
worship  and  then  only  if  a  white  man  were  present.  To  enforce 
this  and  other  slave  regulations,  a  patrol  was  created.73 

71  Monette,  “Yellow  Fever,”  Western  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  I,  74. 

72  “Rodney  Letters,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  XLIII,  210. 

73  Ordinances  Passed  by  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Town  of  Wash¬ 
ington  (1841),  fassim. 
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When  Wailes  moved  from  the  country  into  Washington  in 
1826  or  soon  after,  he  bought  the  house  known  as  “Meadvilla,” 
so  called  because  in  territorial  days  it  had  been  the  home  of 
Governor  Cowles  Mead.  It  had  also  served  in  1813  as  the 
Washington  Hotel,  using  as  its  sign  the  Spread  Eagle.74 

This  house  was  located  on  slightly  elevated  ground  on  the 
southern  edge  of  the  town,  with  open  country  behind.  From  its 
porch  one  looked  toward  the  north  across  the  main  street,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  Natchez  Trace,  to  the  grounds  of  Jefferson 
College.  Much  nearer  and  a  little  to  the  west  was  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church.  “Meadvilla”  itself  was  a  square,  two-story  white 
frame  building  of  good  lines  and  sturdy  construction  which 
Wailes  enlarged  in  1857  and  1858  by  adding  wings  to  each  side. 
These  were  fashioned  from  neighboring  small  houses  which  he 
had  bought  j  at  least  one  was  moved  as  a  unit  from  its  old  site 
and  attached  to  the  house.  Venetian  blinds  were  at  the  win¬ 
dows.75 

Behind  the  house  were  gardens,  orchards,  pastures,  and 
fields,  the  establishment  almost  amounting  to  a  self-sufficient 
farm  clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  town.  Cisterns  supplied  water 
to  the  household,  and  the  stock  drank  from  a  small  stream 
flowing  across  the  forty-acre  tract.76  In  the  pastures  grazed  sad¬ 
dle,  carriage,  and  work  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep.  They 
may  have  grazed  over  the  adjacent  streets  as  well,  for  in  the  late 
spring  of  1858  Wailes  sent  some  of  his  servants  to  cut  down  the 
dog  fennel  in  his  end  of  the  town  as  well  as  in  his  own  pastures 
because  it  had  been  spoiling  the  flavor  of  the  milk.77  Although 
he  once  received  second  prize  for  a  litter  of  pigs  exhibited  at  a 
local  fair,78  he  was  more  interested  in  his  sheep,  for  which  he 
received  various  prizes,  one  being  for  a  pen  of  twenty-nine 
sheep.79  In  1824  he  began  to  give  careful  attention  to  his  flock, 

74  Washington  Republican,  May  4,  1813;  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  4, 
p.  14;  Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection. 

16  Diary,  1857-1858,  passim.  The  larger  wing  has  since  been  moved  again 
and  reduced  to  an  outhouse.  The  smaller  remains  as  he  left  it. 

78  Ibid..,  Feb.  12,  1858.  77  Ibid.,  June  2,  1858. 

78  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  IV,  98. 

79  Ibid.,  IV,  98;  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  4,  p.  19. 
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which  had  in  it  a  Merino  strain  from  a  ram  out  of  the  celebrated 
flock  of  Chancellor  R.  R.  Livingston  of  New  York.80  This  ram 
had  been  brought  to  the  Mississippi  Territory  by  General  Wil¬ 
kinson  about  1 8 1 1  or  1812.  Wailes  culled  his  stock  carefully 
and  from  time  to  time  added  choice  ewes  from  neighboring 
flocks.  In  1831  he  added  a  Saxony  pair,  ram  and  ewe,  and  de¬ 
veloped  one  of  the  best  flocks  in  that  part  of  the  state.81 

While  no  list  was  ever  written  of  all  the  vegetables  in  his 
garden,  notes  scattered  through  his  diary  show  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  planted:  sugar  beets,  red-bordered  drumhead  lettuce, 
white  lettuce,  cauliflower,  curled  savoy,  turnips,  white  onions, 
kohl  rabi,  radishes,  rape,  parsnips,  cabbages,  corn,  Irish  and 
sweet  potatoes,  and  “asparagrass.”  There  was  even  a  patch  of 
Cuban  tobacco.82 

His  favorite  fruit  was  figs,  with  strawberries  a  close  second. 
The  days  of  the  first  and  the  “last  mess  of  figs”  were  usually 
carefully  noted;  in  1857,  these  were  July  13  and  September  22. 
From  year  to  year  he  often  compared  the  days  his  fruits  began 
to  ripen,  using  this  as  a  gauge  of  the  forwardness  or  backward¬ 
ness  of  the  season.  His  fruit  trees  were  improved  by  pruning 
and  grafting,  the  work  being  done  by  his  own  slaves.83  At  one 
time  he  was  able  to  exhibit  eighteen  varieties  of  fruits,  including 
grapes,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  figs,  pomegranates,  and  quinces. 
His  summer  Bon  Chretien  and  winter  russet  pears  were  espe¬ 
cially  good.84 

For  winter  use,  Mrs.  Wailes  stored  up  jellies,  pickles,  and 
preserves  as  well  as  dried  fruit.  The  shelves  of  her  pantry  were 
also  stocked  with  home-grown  and  manufactured  mustard, 
cayenne  pepper,  catsup,  vinegar,  and  other  condiments.  She  won 
prizes  with  her  flowers  just  as  her  husband  did  with  his  pigs 

80  Among  the  earliest  Merino  sheep  imported  into  the  United  States  were 
two  rams  and  two  ewes  secured  by  Livingston  while  minister  to  France  ( The 
Historical  Magazine,  V,  26-27). 

81  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  nos.  9-12,  pp.  18-19. 

83  Diary,  Mar.  29,  June  27,  Aug.  22,  1857;  Feb.  17,  18,  Mar.  17-25,  Apr. 
14,  1858. 

83  Ibid.,  Mar.  29,  1857;  Feb.  5,  Mar.  15,  1858. 

84 Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  nos.  7-8,  pp.  21-22. 
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and  sheep.85  Even  the  children  were  kept  busy.  Sixteen-year- 
old  Ellen  Wailes  raised  silkworms.86 

Beauty  as  well  as  usefulness  was  considered,  for  the  yard  was 
ornamented  with  “Shrubbery  &  Cedar  &  Arbor  Vitae  trees”  as 
well  as  “roses  &  other  flowers”  j 87  and  the  family  graveyard  was 
shaded  with  live  oaks,  Napoleon  willows,  and  magnolias,  and 
was  sodded  with  English  crimson  clover.88  Out  in  the  garden 
the  beehives  were  in  a  neat  white-latticed  arbor  with  an  arched 
entrance  and  a  cement  floor.89 

These  were  the  surroundings  in  which  Benjamin  and  Re¬ 
becca  Wailes  lived  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Not  much  is 
known  of  their  home  life,  but  it  must  have  been  happy,  for  there 
are  glimpses  of  parties  and  visits,  dances  and  picnics.  Ten  chil¬ 
dren  were  born  to  them,  but  two  died  at  birth  and  three  others 
before  they  were  four  years  old.  The  family  custom  of  bestow¬ 
ing  family  names  on  children  was  continued.  Levin,  the  oldest 
son,  like  some  of  his  forbears,  chose  one  of  his  cousins  for  his 
wife.90  Another  member  of  the  home  was  Wailes’s  niece  and 

“  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener ,  IV,  99. 

86  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  4,  p.  19. 

87  Diary,  Mar.  29,  1857;  Apr.  29,  1858. 

68 Ibid.,  Feb.  16,  18,  25,  1858. 

68  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  nos.  5-6,  p.  10. 

00  The  following  list  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  and  Rebecca  Wailes  is 
from  the  Brandon  collection  of  the  Wailes  papers: 

1.  Levin  Wailes,  b.  Dec.  28,  1821,  Adams  Co.;  d.  Oct.  13,  18S9,  at  his 
plantation  “Fonsylvania,”  Warren  Co.;  m.  (1)  his  first  cousin,  Rebecca  Cov¬ 
ington,  daughter  of  Edmund  and  Anne  Roberts  Covington;  (2)  Anna  Eliza¬ 
beth  Harper  of  Prince  Georges  Co.,  Md. 

2.  Rebecca  Covington  Wailes,  b.  May  15,  1823,  “Cabin  Lodge,”  Adams 
Co.;  d.  Aug.  2,  1841,  Washington. 

3.  Ellen  Wailes,  b.  Aug.  9,  1826,  “Propinquity,”  Adams  Co.;  d.  1854, 
“Wilderness,”  Adams  Co.;  m.  Joseph  Winston. 

4.  Susan  Covington  Wailes,  b.  May  9,  1828,  Washington;  d.  Jan.  21, 

1831,  Washington. 

5.  Leonard  Covington  Wailes,  b.  Feb.  3,  1831,  Washington;  d.  July  1 6, 

1832,  Washington. 

6.  Eliza  Lloyd  Wailes,  b.  Nov.  11,  1833,  Washington;  d.  Feb.  15,  1837, 
Washington. 

7.  Feliciana  Wailes,  b.  Aug.  7,  1835,  Woodville;  d.  Oct.  23,  1921, 
“Gayoso,”  Jefferson  Co.;  m.  James  Payne  Green. 

8.  Leonard  Alexander  Wailes,  b.  June  1,  1838,  Washington;  d.  Mar.  27, 
1926,  New  Orleans;  m.  (1)  Victoire  Kibbee,  (2)  Mrs.  Joe  May  Drew,  nee 
Philcher. 

9  and  10.  Two  infants,  unnamed. 
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ward,  Susan  C.  Covington.  The  home  was  brightened  by  the 
presence  of  Benjamin’s  father,  Levin  Wailes,  until  his  death  on 
May  24,  1 847,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  good  and  useful  life.91 

In  addition  to  his  family,  about  eighteen  slaves  were  at¬ 
tached  to  Wailes’s  establishment  at  Washington.  Even  he  seems 
to  have  been  uncertain  about  the  exact  number,  for  when  a  case 
of  scarlet  fever  developed  he  noted  that  in  addition  to  white 
persons  there  were  in  the  family  “some  ten  or  more  negro  chil¬ 
dren  exposed  to  this  disease.”92  In  1859  eleven  of  these  eight¬ 
een  slaves  were  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  four  were  fifty  years 
old  or  older,  only  two  were  in  their  twenties,  and  one  was  forty. 
On  the  Waileses’  plantation,  “Fonsylvania,”  the  reverse  was 
true,  for  there  over  two-thirds  of  the  slaves  were  between  four¬ 
teen  and  thirty-seven.93  It  seems  that  the  youngest  and  oldest 
slaves  were  kept  at  the  home  rather  than  under  the  control  of 
the  plantation  overseers. 

Some  of  the  young  slaves  escaped  going  to  the  plantation. 
Bose,  for  example,  was  given  as  a  body  servant  to  Leonard  when 
he  began  to  practice  medicine  on  the  Tensas  in  Louisiana. 
Wailes  considered  this  fourteen-year-old  boy,  who  had  been 
named  for  a  Methodist  preacher,  intelligent  and  promising  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  he  once  had  to  switch  him  “for  getting  into  a 
rucas  [j/'c]  with  some  white  boys”  and  striking  one  of  them.94 

At  the  head  of  the  small  flock  of  slaves  stood  Nat,  the  “prin¬ 
cipal  servant  man,”  who  was  probably  the  butler.95  The  others 
can  be  briefly  presented  by  stating  the  disposition  Wailes  made 
of  them  during  the  summer  of  i860  while  he  was  on  a  five 
months’  trip  in  the  North.  Nat,  Amanda  the  cook,98  Elvira, 
and  Laura  with  six  small  children  were  left  with  Charles 
Chotard,  who  had  rented  Wailes’s  house  for  the  summer. 
Dinah,  Jim,  and  Bose  were  sent  to  Levin’s  plantation  home,  the 
“Wilderness.”  Willie,  a  small  boy,  was  “to  stay  with  Doct. 
Solomon  for  his  victuals  and  clothes,  he  promising  to  take  good 

81  Woodville  Republican,  June  12,  1847. 

“Diary,  Feb.  14,  1859. 

08  Slave  Schedules  of  Eighth  Census  (i860),  Mississippi,  I  and  V. 

“Diary,  Dec.  25,  i860;  July  31,  1861. 

“ Ibid.,  Sept.  20,  1853.  WJ Ibid.,  Apr.  29,  i860. 
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care  of  him.”97  Old  Syla  was  not  mentioned.  She  was  super¬ 
annuated  and  doubtless  remained  in  her  neatly  whitewashed 
cabin.98 

Three  of  the  men  were  hired  out.  Robert  was  hired  at 
$15.00  a  month  to  a  neighbor,  and  it  might  be  added  that 
Wailes  had  much  difficulty  in  collecting  the  $75.00  at  the  close 
of  the  summer.99  Since  1857  Isaac  had  been  hired  out  by  the 
year  to  the  Newmans,  of  Washington,  at  first  for  $15.00  a 
month  and  later,  after  Mr.  Newman’s  death,  at  the  reduced  rate 
of  $12.50  a  month.100 

Daniel,  the  third  to  be  hired,  was  sent  to  Wailes’s  brother  in 
Louisiana  and  hired  at  $35.00  a  month.101  Being  a  skilled  car¬ 
penter,  he  was  probably  the  most  valuable  of  Wailes’s  slaves, 
since  he  could  be  hired  out  for  as  much  as  $2.00  a  day  for  ex¬ 
tended  periods  of  time.102  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  most 
troublesome.  For  instance,  when  returning  from  his  work  in 
Louisiana,  Daniel  hired  a'  cart  in  which  to  ride  the  six  miles 
from  Natchez  to  Washington.  Wailes,  of  course,  had  to  pay 
for  it.103  Furthermore,  he  was  often  irritated  by  Daniel’s  “pid¬ 
dling”  or  “pottering,”104  and  he  once  “paddled  Daniel  well  for 
his  Skulking  laziness,”  and  then  went  to  work  himself  and  “put 
up  ceiling  on  end  of  East  wing.”105  Daniel,  being  sometimes 
guilty  of  “shamming  sick,”  secretly  delighted  his  master  by  mis¬ 
taking  a  pain  in  his  stomach  for  a  heart  attack  and  loudly  shout¬ 
ing  for  Dr.  Brandon.  Being  soon  relieved  by  “some  active 
remedies,”  within  a  few  days  he  “turned  out  and  piddled  a 
little.”106  In  the  long  run  he  was  so  troublesome  that  Wailes 
meditated  selling  him  “for  $1,800  if  he  could  be  suited  in  a 
master  on  a  plantation  where  he  would  be  more  settled.”107 

07  Ibid.,  May  14,  i860. 

Willie  was  evidently  just  reaching  the  age  of  usefulness,  for  within  a  few 
months  he  was  serving  as  a  nurse  for  the  child  of  Nelson,  a  neighbor  (ibid., 
Dec.  27,  i860).  86  Ibid.,  Apr.  13,  i860. 

99 Ibid.,  May  14,  Nov.  10,  i860;  Apr.  29,  1861. 

100  Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1858;  Dec.  31,  i860. 

101  Ibid.,  May  2,  Dec.  8,  i860;  Mar.  4,  1861. 

102  Ibid.,  June  2,  1859.  103  Ibid.,  Dec.  8,  i860. 

104  Ibid.,  May  29,  July  30,  1861.  **  Ibid.,  Feb.  12,  1858. 

109  Ibid.,  May  10,  June  21,  1858. 

107  Ibid.,  May  2,  i860. 
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Wailes  also  occasionally  hired  slaves  from  others,  especially 
while  altering  and  repairing  his  house  and  other  property  in 
Washington.  He  paid  $23.00  to  Warren  Jamison,  slave  of 
Colonel  Claiborne,  for  work  he  had  done  between  March  29 
and  April  10,  1858. 108  Gilbert,  a  carpenter  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Lewis,  and  “a  brisk  intelligent  and  good  workman,”  was  hired 
for  more  than  a  month  in  the  same  spring  at  $20.00  a  month.109 
Mrs.  Brooks’s  slave  Claiborne  was  also  hired  for  a  time,110  and 
for  an  unnamed  “Boy,”  whose  work  was  cleaning  bricks,  he 
paid  $1.00  a  day.111 

Wailes’s  establishment  at  Washington  could  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  supply  its  own  needs;  on  the  other  hand,  its  management 
consumed  a  goodly  share  of  his  time.  Later,  two  distant  planta¬ 
tions  contributed  something  in  money  and  supplies  and  also 
levied  a  further  toll  on  his  time  and  energy.  But  these  activities 
left  a  residue  of  time  for  him  to  use  as  he  chose,  and,  especially 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  he  sought  other  ways  of  increasing 
the  family  income. 

From  December  12,  1826,  to  February  24,  1835,  he  served 
as  register  of  the  land  office  at  Washington.  This  work  further 
increased  his  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  geography  of  Southwest 
Mississippi.  However,  the  office  was  not  lucrative,  and  he  re¬ 
signed  after  eight  years  in  favor  of  Thomas  W.  Newman,  whom 
he  had  trained  as  clerk  for  this  larger  responsibility.112  A  year 
before  resigning  the  registership  Wailes  was  elected  a  director 
of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Natchez.113 

In  the  flush  times  just  before  the  panic  of  1837  there  was 
great  interest  in  railroad  building  in  Mississippi.  One  of  the 
more  substantial  of  the  early  companies  was  the  West  Feliciana 
Railroad  Company,  which  was  trying  to  connect  Woodville  with 
the  river-port  town  of  St.  Francisville,  Louisiana.  Wailes  was 

Ibid.,  Mar.  28,  Apr.  10,  1858.  109  Ibid.,  May  10,  June  21,  1858. 

no  Ibid.,  June  8,  1858.  m Ibid.,  Sept.  23,  1837. 

113  Ibid.,  Oct.  11,  1858;  Land  Office  Records,  Registers  and  Receivers  let¬ 
ters,  Washington,  Miss.,  XXX  A  (1813-1826)  and  XXX  B  (1826-1832). 

113  Letters  to  Wailes  from  A.  P.  Merrill,  cashier  of  the  Agricultural  Bank 
(Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection). 
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made  cashier  of  this  company,  a  fact  which  probably  explains 
why  he  left  the  land  office,  for  he  moved  to  Woodville  about 
that  time.  This  was  his  only  departure  from  Washington,  and 
it  was  neither  to  a  great  distance  nor  for  a  long  time;  for  he 
had  returned  by  1838,  probably  having  been  driven  back  by  the 
panic.114  In  later  years  he  also  received  some  remuneration  for 
managing  the  funds  of  Jefferson  College  and  for  his  geological 
survey  of  Mississippi. 

As  for  investments,  Wailes  kept  up  the  tradition  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers  in  buying  land,  and  by  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  accu¬ 
mulated  a  considerable  amount.  In  addition  to  his  own  home 
he  owned  two  houses  in  Washington  which  he  called  the  Free¬ 
man  and  Harper  houses.  These  were  used  part  of  the  time  to 
shelter  some  of  his  geological  specimens.  Occasionally  they 
were  rented,  as  when  yellow  fever  and,  later,  bombardment  by 
Federal  gunboats  drove  out  of  Natchez  all  who  could  leave.115 

Most  of  Wailes’s  property  consisted  of  farm  lands.  An 
analysis  of  his  holdings  illustrates  the  general  rule  of  the  Old 
Southwest:  the  older  the  civilization,  the  more  exhausted  was 
the  land.  A  few  miles  from  his  home  he  owned  a  plantation 
on  Sandy  Creek  that  had  been  abandoned  because  the  soil  was 
so  far  exhausted.116  Farther  south  in  Wilkinson  County  he 
owned  a  tract  of  land  which  he  offered  to  sell  in  1856  for  $4.00 
an  acre.117  In  Warren  County  he  had  eighty  acres  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  and  ten  acres  on  the  Big  Black  which  were 
valued  at  $10.00  an  acre.118  In  January,  1857,  he  sold  a  tract 
of  land  on  Bayou  Pierre  in  Claiborne  County  for  $3, OOO.OO. 119 
He  continued  to  hold  a  second  tract  of  unknown  extent  and 
value  in  this  same  county  and  another  in  Leake  County,  which 
he  refused  to  sell  for  $1,298.00,  though  he  offered  to  dispose  of 
eighty-two  acres  of  it  for  $250.00.12°  Near  Pine  Bluff,  Arkan- 

u*  Diary,  Oct.  2,  1854;  Apr.  7,  1856;  Woodville  Republican,  May  30, 
1835;  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  nos.  9-12,  pp.  17-19. 

115  Diary,  Oct.  4,  1862;  and  1857-1858,  passim. 

u8  Ibid.,  Oct.  22,  1862. 

117  Ibid.,  Apr.  7,  1856.  u8  Ibid.,  Jan.  10,  1862. 

138  Ibid.,  Jan.  6,  1857.  “° Ibid.,  Apr.  24,  Aug.  3,  1857. 
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sas,  he  owned  a  half  section  or  more  of  land  valued  at  $10.00 
an  acre.121  He  had  probably  bought  this  from  the  government} 
he  certainly  bought  at  least  two  tracts  of  public  land.122 

The  directions  in  which  he  sought  for  fresh  lands  and  his 
descriptions  of  what  he  saw  tell  much  about  the  effect  of  the 
old  plantation  system  on  the  soil.  He  was  especially  active  in 
this  search  in  1856  and  1857,  and  most  of  the  land  for  sale  in 
Adams  and  Wilkinson  counties  he  described  as  badly  exhausted 
and  washed.  He,  therefore,  went  farther  from  home  and  made 
trips  into  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.123  His  son  Levin  also  went 
on  an  expedition  near  Grand  Lake,  Arkansas,  as  well  as  up  the 
Yazoo  River  in  Mississippi,  seeking  land  on  which  his  slaves 
could  be  “employed  to  better  advantage.”124  Benjamin  finally 
bought  “on  speculation”  1,280  acres  on  the  Concordia  in  Loui¬ 
siana  for  $6,400.  Even  though  the  land  was  uncleared,  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  bargain  because  owners  of  adjacent  lands  valued 
their  holdings  at  from  $10  to  $30  an  acre.125 

Wailes  evidently  considered  land  the  safest  kind  of  invest¬ 
ment.  There  was  less  risk  involved  than  in  the  purchase  of 
slaves  or  in  the  lending  of  money,126  and  taxes,  measured  by 
present-day  standards,  were  exceedingly  small.  For  the  year 
1856,  the  total  tax  on  his  Leake  County  land  was  $2.00,  and 
that  on  his  Claiborne  County  land,  seventy  cents.127  For  1857, 
the  tax  on  the  959-acre  Warren  County  plantation  of  Mrs. 
Wailes  and  its  sixty-six  slaves  was  only  $92. 90.128 

Although  the  Waileses  belonged  socially  to  the  planter  class, 
they  did  not  own  many  slaves  until  the  18  jo’s,  when  another 
bequest  to  Mrs.  Wailes  brought  the  number  of  their  slaves  up 

121  Ibid.,  Oct.  27,  28,  1856. 

133  Adams  County  Land  Records,  VIII,  8i;  Wailes  to  Hayward,  Aug.  n, 
1831  (Land  Office  Records,  Registers  and  Receivers  letters,  Washington,  Miss., 
XXX  B). 

123  Diary,  Oct.  18-Nov.  10,  1856;  Nov.  20-24,  1857. 

124 Ibid.,  Dec.  2,  1858. 

128  Ibid.,  Nov.  27,  Dec.  26,  1857;  Jan.  10,  1862. 

128  In  the  spring  of  1857  he  invested  $8,991.72  in  a  note  of  J.  T.  Mc- 
Murran  and  $2,000.00  in  funds  of  Miss  Covington  (ibid.,  Apr.  27,  18^7). 

227  Ibid.,  Mar.  30,  1857. 

128  Ibid.,  Jan.  21,  1858;  Jan.  10,  1862. 
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to  about  eighty.  In  i860  less  than  900  of  the  353,901  white 
persons  in  the  state  owned  seventy  or  more  slaves.129  The 
Waileses,  with  their  eighty  slaves,  were  therefore  at  least  on  the 
fringe  of  the  upper  one  per  cent  even  though  account  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  most  slaveholders  must  have  been  heads  of 
families.  The  niece  who  lived  with  the  Waileses  owned  almost 
as  many  slaves  as  they  did. 

In  his  diary  and  letters  Wailes  does  not  give  the  impression 
that  he  considered  himself  a  rich  man.  Though  he  was  rel¬ 
atively  wealthy,  he  lived  in  the  region  where  most  of  the  larger 
planters  of  Mississippi  lived,  which  was  but  a  part  of  the  even 
larger  lower  Mississippi  Valley  region.  Around  him  were  many 
planters  much  richer  than  he.  This,  of  course,  he  well  knew. 
For  example,  Colonel  Philip  Hoggatt,  who  died  in  1855,  left 
a  plantation  and  175  negroes  to  his  daughter  and  two  grand¬ 
daughters,  a  plantation  and  150  negroes  to  be  divided  between 
three  grandsons,  with  $20,000  in  cash  to  each.  Another  planta¬ 
tion  was  left  to  a  niece,  and  another  stocked  with  negroes  was 
given  to  a  nephew.  One  of  the  grandsons,  Joseph  Winston,  was 
a  son-in-law  of  Wailes.130  He  also  knew  Dr.  Stephen  Duncan, 
of  Natchez,  whom  he  considered  in  1853  “perhaps  at  this  time 
the  wealthiest  Cotton  planter  in  the  State.”131  Once  in  1859  he 
“had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  about  old  times  and  our  youth- 
full  [sic]  days”  with  John  Routh,  of  Louisiana,  who  “was  at  one 
time  the  largest  Cotton  planter  in  the  world  [and  who]  has  yet 
an  immense  estate  after  settling  his  children  &  grand  children  on 
farms.”132  While  in  Arkansas  three  years  later,  he  talked  over 
“past  times”  with  Colonel  Horace  F.  Walworth,  whom  he  had 
known  as  “a  poor  clerk”  in  1816,  but  who  had  later  become  “a 
rich  planter  worth  $400,000  or  $500,000.”133 

When  compared  with  these  and  others,  with  whom  he  asso¬ 
ciated  on  equal  social  terms,  Wailes  was  not  wealthy.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  lived  in  a  comfortable  home  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  house-  and  yard-servants,  and  he  could  afford  such  things  as 

131  U.  S.,  Census  of  i860  ( Agriculture ),  p.  232;  ibid.  (Population),  p.  270. 

““Diary,  Sept.  3,  4,  1855.  131  Ibid.,  Mar.  ly,  1853. 

“*  Ibid.,  Dec.  17,  1859.  133  Ibid.,  Nov.  1,  2,  1856. 
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travel  for  himself  and  his  wife  and  excellent  educational  advan¬ 
tages  for  his  children.  He  could  probably  have  increased  the 
fortune  of  his  family  more  than  he  did,  but  the  struggle  for 
material  possessions  never  became  for  him  an  obsession.  Per¬ 
haps  the  plantation  system  itself  tended  to  blunt  competitive 
economic  instincts ;  for  successful  bargaining  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  was  not  supremely  important  to  the  planter,  whose 
essential  needs  were  supplied  directly  from  his  own  smokehouse, 
corn-crib,  dairy,  and  garden.  A  personal  reason  why  Wailes  did 
not  fight  harder  for  material  wealth  was  the  predominance  of 
his  passion  for  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SLAVES  AND  OVERSEERS 


THE  PLANTATION  in  which  Wailes  was  most  interested 
was  “Fonsylvania,”  which  was  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  Warren  County,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Big 
Black  rivers.  Warrenton,  a  decaying  river-port  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  was  the  nearest  town.  Vicksburg  was  a  few  miles  farther 
away.  Judge  Alexander  Covington,  Mrs.  Wailes’s  uncle,  had 
established  “Fonsylvania”  in  1825  on  government  land,  so  nam¬ 
ing  it  because  of  the  many  springs  in  the  heavily  forested  tract. 
Using  his  own  slaves,  he  built  a  dwelling  of  a  story  and  a  half 
containing  four  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  two  rooms  above. 
In  later  years  the  massive  hand-hewn  logs  were  weatherboarded 
on  the  outside  and  ceiled  within.1 

Wailes  twice  managed  “Fonsylvania.”  During  the  two  years 
following  the  death  of  Judge  Covington  in  1848,  he  controlled 
it  as  guardian  of  Turpin  Covington,  the  only  grandson  of  the 
judge.  In  June,  1850,  Turpin  assumed  charge  of  “Fonsylvania” 
and  managed  it  until  his  death  in  1855.  He  left  no  heirs.2 
Thereupon,  under  the  terms  of  Judge  Covington’s  will,  the 
estate  descended  to  Mrs.  Wailes,  and  for  the  second  time  Ben¬ 
jamin  Wailes  took  charge  of  “Fonsylvania.” 

Turpin  Covington  had  been  a  poor  manager  and  had  lived 
extravagantly,  allowing  the  plantation  to  go  to  ruin  and  mort¬ 
gaging  a  number  of  slaves.  As  a  consequence,  Wailes  did  not 
value  the  estate  at  more  than  $40,000.00  when  its  title  came  to 
his  wife.3  Several  years  later,  when  preparing  to  pay  the  Con¬ 
federate  war  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  he  described 
“Fonsylvania”  as  containing  959.57  acres  in  the  original  tract, 
worth  $10.00  an  acre,  with  an  additional  315.12  acres,  worth 

1  Memorandum  in  Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection.  This  house  is  still 
standing. 

'Diary,  Jan.  5,  1855.  3  Ibid.,  July  5,  1855. 
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$5.00  an  acre,  which  had  been  bought  from  the  adjoining  “Ken¬ 
sington”  estate.  At  “Fonsylvania”  were  fifty-six  slaves  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Wailes  and  eight  belonging  to  Benjamin,  of  an 
average  value  of  $500.00  each.  The  entire  estate,  including 
Wailes’s  eight  slaves,  was  therefore  valued  at  $43,i7i.6o.4 

In  addition,  Wailes  managed  the  adjoining  plantation  of  his 
ward  and  niece,  Susan  C.  Covington.  Although  his  guardianship 
formally  ceased  in  February,  1855,  when  he  rendered  his  final 
account  and  paid  $4,076.31  due  her,5  he  continued  in  reality 
to  manage  her  plantation,  known  as  “Kensington,”  which  she 
had  left  before  she  was  two  years  old  and  did  not  visit  again 
for  nineteen  years.6  At  the  beginning  of  i860  a  part  of  “Ken¬ 
sington”  was  purchased  for  Mrs.  Wailes,  a  part  was  otherwise 
disposed  of,  and  Miss  Covington’s  slaves  were  transferred  to  her 
newly  acquired  land,  “Ivanhoe,”  a  few  miles  distant.7  Two 
years  after  this  transaction  Wailes  listed  her  land  at  2,352  acres, 
and  the  number  of  her  slaves  at  seventy-three,  valued  in  all  at 
$6o,426.25.8 

Counting  the  slaves  at  “Fonsylvania”  and  “Kensington”  as 
well  as  the  eighteen  at  Washington,  Wailes  managed  altogether 
about  1 50  slaves.  It  might  be  added  that  his  married  son,  Levin, 
had  another  seventy  slaves  on  his  own  plantation  near  Wash¬ 
ington.9 

Although  Wailes  frequently  speculated  in  land,  he  seems  to 
have  given  little  thought  to  the  slave  market  except  when  re¬ 
pairing  the  damages  done  to  the  estate  by  Turpin  Covington. 
Within  three  and  a  half  years  this  young  man  had  squandered 

* Ibid. .,  Jan.  io,  1862.  The  Federal  census-taker,  when  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  census  of  i860,  had  listed  only  sixty-one  slaves  and  thirty  slave 
houses  on  “Fonsylvania”  (Slave  Schedules  of  Eighth  Census  (i860)  Missis¬ 
sippi,  V,  Warren  County) .  The  difference  in  the  number  of  slaves  at  these 
two  dates  may  have  been  caused  by  an  error;  more  probably  the  increase  by 
1862  was  the  result  of  excess  of  births  over  deaths  among  the  slaves.  It  could 
have  been  caused  by  Wailes’s  moving  several  slaves  to  the  plantation  from 
Washington. 

6  Diary,  Feb.  14-15,  1855.  8  Ibid.,  Dec.  30,  1854. 

7 Ibid.,  Dec.  26-29,  1859;  Apr.  28,  i860. 

8  Ibid.,  Jan.  10,  1862.  In  the  Slave  Schedules  of  the  Eighth  Census,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  V,  Warren  County,  Miss  Covington’s  slaves  had  been  numbered  at  sixty- 
five,  and  her  slave  houses  at  eighteen.  9  Ibid.,  I,  Adams  County. 
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$30,000.00  “in  extravagance  &  dissipation.”  He  had  sold  a 
number  of  the  plantation  negroes  and  mortgaged  others  despite 
the  fact  that  he  had  only  a  life  estate  in  “Fonsylvania.”10 

Wailes  at  once  endeavored  to  regain  the  alienated  slaves. 
Twenty-six  had  been  sold  through  Miles  and  Adams,  New  Or¬ 
leans  commission  merchants,  who  also  held  notes  secured  by  a 
deed  of  trust  on  twenty-one  others.  As  a  compromise  Miles  and 
Adams  agreed  to  cancel  both  the  notes  and  the  deed  of  trust, 
to  make  a  cash  payment  of  $1,250.00,  and  to  sustain  a  further 
loss  of  about  $7,000.00.  Wailes  in  return  relinquished  all  claim 
to  eighteen  negroes  who  had  been  sold  to  J.  A.  Horne,  but  re¬ 
served  the  right  of  recovering,  if  possible,  the  other  eight  slaves. 
Although  Wailes  brought  suit  for  the  latter,  he  gained  nothing 
except  wisdom,  which  he  summarized  in  the  following  words: 
“Note.  Never  engage  in  a  law  suit  if  to  be  avoided  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  lawyers  without  a  written  agreement  as  to 
terms  &  compensation.”11 

Jack,  one  of  the  negroes  sold  in  New  Orleans,  had  been 
separated  from  his  “Fonsylvania”  wife.  At  her  request,  Wailes 
offered  to  give  one  thousand  dollars  for  Jack,  but  he  withdrew 
this  offer  upon  learning  “that  Jack  had  formed  a  more  recent 
connection  &  had  no  particular  desire  to  go  back  to  his  former 
wife.”12  Susan  and  her  husband  Clem,  who  had  been  similarly 
separated,  were  kept  apart  because  the  owners  could  not  agree 
on  the  price  of  either  husband  or  wife.13  In  two  other  cases 
slaves  belonging  to  the  Waileses  married  slaves  on  neighboring 
plantations.  Both  times  Wailes  considered  purchasing  the  mate 
his  negro  had  chosen,  but  in  neither  case  was  the  transaction 
completed.  One  negro  he  found  to  be  unruly,  ungovernable, 
and  a  trouble-maker.14  The  other  negotiation  ended  in  failure 
because  a  satisfactory  price  could  not  be  reached.16 

In  brief,  there  is  no  record  of  Wailes’s  having  bought  or  sold 
a  slave  for  himself,  his  wife,  or  his  niece.  However,  he  once 

10  Diary,  Jan.  5,  Feb.  5,  1855. 

11  Ibid.,  Sept.  22,  1855;  Feb.  12,  21,  1856;  Sept.  2,  1859. 

►  a  Ibid.,  Jan.  27,  1857.  *“  “  Ibid.,  Jan.  8,  1856. 

14  Ibid'.,  June  28,  1856.  16  Ibid.,  Feb.  9,  24,  1857. 
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sold  a  slave  for  his  son  Levin,  who  was  then  on  a  trip  to 
Maryland.  The  negro  was  Bill,  whom  Wailes  characterized  as 
“a  great  runaway,  ungovernable  &  vicious  &  has  been  tried  once 
for  an  attack  on  his  overseer  &  narrowly  escaped  hanging.  .  .  . 
Has  since  been  shot  by  a  neighbor  when  runaway  and  has  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood  and  his  life  in  danger,  and 
altogether  a  ‘ Mauvaise  Subject ’  and  unsafe  on  the  plantation. 
.  .  .  He  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  State.  Wilson  is  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  his  character  &  knows  of  his  trial.”  However, 
when  the  time  came  for  delivering  Bill  to  his  new  master, 
Levin’s  overseer  was  unable  to  “lay  his  hands  on  Bill  as  he  sus¬ 
pected  him  and  kept  out  of  the  way.”  Wailes  thereupon  offered 
five  dollars  to  a  fellow  slave,  Davey,  if  he  would  capture  Bill 
and  take  him  to  Natchez  without  bodily  injury.  This  Davey 
did,  and  on  August  14  Bill  was  sold  for  a  thousand  dollars.18 

With  the  above-mentioned  exceptions,  Wailes  seldom  re¬ 
corded  prices  of  negroes.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
panic  of  1857  was  caused  in  part  by  speculation  in  “River  lands 
at  most  unwarrantable  prices  &  negroes  at  $  1,50c).”1 7  A  few 
months  earlier  he  had  attended  in  Natchez  the  auction  of  the 
estate  of  Dr.  Jones.  He  considered  the  prices  excessive  when  a 
drayman  sold  for  $1,875,  a  cook  for  $1,600,  and  other  slaves  at 
from  $1,300  to  $i,500.18 

Although  Wailes  gave  little  thought  to  buying  or  selling 
negroes,  a  large  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  managing  his 
plantation.  Several  times  each  year  he  made  trips  to  “Fonsyl- 
vania,”  and  occasionally  his  family  went  with  him,  especially  at 
the  Christmas  season.  With  rare  exceptions  he  traveled  by  boat, 
taking  with  him  one  of  his  negro  men  and  a  saddle  horse.  When 
the  family  migrated  to  the  plantation,  Isaac  or  sometimes  Rob¬ 
ert  drove  the  carriage  through  the  country  while  the  family 
went  by  boat. 

Wailes’s  days  on  the  plantation  were  usually  full.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  settling  difficulties  among  the  slaves,  between  the  over¬ 
seer  and  the  slaves,  or  between  the  overseer  and  himself,  he 

'  16  Ibid.,  July  22,  29,  30,  Aug.  14,  1857. 

17  Ibid.,  Oct.  17,  1857.  19  Ibid.,  June  4,  1857. 
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usually  spent  much  time,  especially  at  the  end  of  each  year,  in 
examining  the  overseer’s  written  records19  and  in  giving  him 
general  directions  about  the  future  treatment  of  the  slaves  and 
the  “pitching”  of  the  crops.  Innumerable  details  also  needed 
supervision.  Because  of  the  rundown  condition  of  “Fonsyl- 
vania”  in  1855,  much  repair  work  was  necessary  on  the  gin,20 
the  slave  cabins,21  the  plantation  fences,  both  rail  and  plank,22 
and  the  cisterns ;  for  “Fonsylvania”  and  “Ivanhoe,”  as  well  as 
the  home  at  Washington,  were  supplied  with  cisterns.23  Some 
of  his  time  was  devoted  to  resurveying  boundary  lines,24  plant¬ 
ing  Cherokee  rose  hedges,25  and  purchasing  cattle,  mules,  and 
other  plantation  supplies. 

For  recreation  he  visited  neighbors,  rode  or  walked  for  exer¬ 
cise,  read  or  looked  over  old  papers,  and  shot  wild  pigeons  or 
robins.  Wild  life  was  abundant;  beaver  and  minks  were  pres¬ 
ent  as  late  as  i860.26  Sometimes  he  fished  in  the  bayous  and 
lakes  in  the  Big  Black  Swamp.  At  Conger’s  Lake,  three  miles 
east  of  “Fonsylvania,”  he  and  his  wife  on  one  occasion  “caught 
21  fine  pan  fish  including  one  fine  Trout.”  Two  days  later,  with 
his  servant  Robert,  he  caught  over  sixty  “sun  fish  or  perch 
erroneously  called”  in  a  bayou  near  the  lake,  of  which  he  wrote, 
with  evident  delight: 

I  never  knew  fish  bite  faster.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  sometimes  threw 
out  at  least  four  in  a  minute.  .  .  .  [Robert]  only  caught  five  but 
was  occupied  most  of  his  time  in  taking  off  fish  and  baiting  my  hook 
which  gave  him  full  employment  and  kept  me  waiting  on  him  at 
that.27 

As  Wailes,  and  to  a  less  extent  his  family,  participated  in 
the  life  of  the  plantation  and  often  traveled  between  it  and 
Washington,  so  some  of  the  slaves  were  moved  back  and 

“  Ibid..,  Jan.  2,  1857;  Jan.  9,  1858. 
a-"  20  Ibid.,  Aug.  21,  1855. 

21  Ibid.,  June  23,  Sept.  i,  1856;  Jan.  4,  14,  i860. 

22  Ibid.,  Feb.  3-6,  17,  Mar.  12,  1857. 

23  Ibid.,  Feb.  12,  1858;  Jan.  19,  Mar.  23,  1861. 

24  Ibid.,  Jan.  13,  Feb.  17,  Mar.  25,  1857. 
v  *  Ibid.,  Jan.  i,  1857. 

24 Ibid.,  Jan.  13,  1857;  Dec.  29,  1859;  Feb.  25,  i860. 

m  Ibid.,  May  20,  22,  1857. 
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forth  between  the  town  and  the  country  establishments.  As  has 
been  stated,  either  Isaac  or  Robert  usually  traveled  with  Wailes. 
Daniel  the  carpenter  worked  at  both  places.28  It  is  also  probable 
that  some  of  the  slave  children  born  on  the  plantation  were 
brought  to  Washington,  where  they  could  receive  better  care 
than  an  overseer  could  be  expected  to  give  them.  After  they 
were  old  enough  to  work  in  the  field  they  would  be  sent  back 
to  “Fonsylvania.”  Sometimes  slaves  were  sent  to  the  plantation 
as  punishment.  Wailes  once  noted  that  “Miss  Covington  being 
dissatisfied  with  her  servant  girl  for  some  fault  shipped  her  on 
the  Packett  Charnier  to  the  plantation.”29  On  the  other  hand, 
Gabriel  and  Isaac  were  once  allowed  to  make  the  trip  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  visiting  their  kindred  for  four  days.30  Just  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  in  1858  the  “old  woman  Sylvia”  went  by  boat 
to  Rodney  to  see  one  of  her  sons,  who  probably  did  not  belong 
to  Wailes.31  On  many  of  these  trips  the  slaves  were  apparently 
not  supervised  by  any  member  of  Wailes’s  family. 

The  interrelation  between  the  establishment  at  Washington 
and  that  in  Warren  County  extended  to  goods  as  well  as  to  per¬ 
sons,  with  the  flow  much  greater  from  the  plantation  than  it 
was  from  Washington.  The  largest  shipment  recorded  from 
the  latter  consisted  of  several  barrels  packed  with  “clothing  for 
negroes  &  flour  nuts  raisins  sage  pepper  sausage  cutter  sifter  etc 
for  plantation  also  a  barrel  filled  with  old  hinges  latches  hooks 
chains  rings  &  scraps  of  iron  generally  useful  on  a  plantation 
for  use  of  Blacksmith  at  Fonsylvania.”32 

“Fonsylvania,”  in  turn,  supplied  many  of  the  staple  articles 
of  food  for  the  Waileses  and  their  servants  at  Washington. 
Each  Saturday  one  of  the  servants  brought  out  from  Natchez 
the  “butter  bucket,”  which  had  been  sent  down  from  the  plan¬ 
tation.  The  overseer’s  weekly  report  was  supposed  to  be  at¬ 
tached.  The  report  sometimes  failed,  however,  to  arrive,  and 
occasionally  the  bucket  also,  either  because  it  had  not  been  put 
on  the  boat  or  had  been  taken  on  past  Natchez. 

;  *  Ibid.,  June  23,  Sept,  i,  1856. 

89  Ibid.,  Oct.  26,  1859.  30  Ibid.,  Jan.  6,  10,  1860. 

Ibid.,  Dec.  22,  1858.  82  Ibid.,  Dec.  24,  1858. 
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Wailes  usually  took  various  plantation  products  home  with 
him  at  the  end  of  each  visit  to  “Fonsylvania.”  Between 
his  visits  he  sometimes  had  his  overseer  send  supplies.  The 
kinds  and  amounts  of  these  can  be  illustrated  by  the  shipments 
from  “Fonsylvania”  to  Washington  during  the  year  1857. 
After  contributing  unspecified  amounts  of  poultry,  ten  squirrels, 
and  eight  sacks  of  corn  in  January,33  a  month  later  the  planta¬ 
tion  furnished  a  coop  of  five  turkeys,  a  box  of  hams  and  sausages, 
seven  sacks  of  corn,  and  eighteen  young  sugar  maple  trees.34 
Toward  the  end  of  March  eight  sacks  of  corn  together  with  a 
barrel  containing  ten  hams  and  three  jowls  were  shipped.35  But 
this  did  not  equal  the  ability  of  those  at  Washington  to  consume 
food}  for  on  May  21  Wailes,  who  was  then  at  “Fonsylvania,” 
received  a  letter  stating  that  his  family  at  Washington  were  “all 
well  but  starving  being  out  of  supplies.”  He  at  once  sent  to 
them  eight  sacks  of  corn,  fourteen  hams,  one  can  of  lard,  three 
turkeys,  ten  jowls,  and  one  middling.36 

During  the  summer  the  establishment  at  Washington,  with 
its  garden  and  orchard,  could  nearly  supply  its  own  needs,  but 
early  in  September  it  was  necessary  to  send  from  “Fonsylvania” 
eight  sacks  of  corn.  This  was  followed  within  a  few  days  by 
three  turkeys,  twelve  hams,  five  jowls,  and  one  middling.37 
About  the  middle  of  October  “Fonsylvania”  contributed  eight 
sacks  of  corn,  two  hams,  seven  shoulders,  two  jowls,  three  sides 
of  bacon,  ten  ducks,  and  potatoes,38  and  a  month  later  a  coop  of 
fourteen  ducks  together  with  eight  sacks  of  corn.  In  addition 
to  these,  chickens  and  eggs  were  sent  from  time  to  time,39  and, 
rarely,  geese.40  So  dependent  were  those  at  Washington  on 
plantation  supplies  that  during  a  flood  in  the  spring  of  1858 
four  pigs  and  ten  sacks  of  corn  were  ferried  part  of  the  way  from 
the  plantation  to  Warrenton  in  a  skiff  so  that  they  could  be 
sent  down  to  Natchez  by  steamer,41  the  way  in  which  all  plan¬ 
tation  produce  was  shipped. 

33  Ibid.,  Jan.  21,  1857.  On  the  average,  a  sack  of  corn  contained  two  and 
one-half  bushels.  34  Ibid.,  Feb.  23-24,  1857. 

35  Ibid.,  Mar.  26,  1857.  M  Ibid.,  May  21,  26,  1857. 

37  Ibid.,  Sept.  5,  i2,  1857.  33  Ibid.,  Oct.  16,  19,  1857. 

30  For  example,  ibid.,  Oct.  29,  i860. 

40  Ibid.,  Mar.  13,  1858.  u  Ibid.,  May  30,  1858. 
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Most  of  the  food  of  the  slaves  on  the  plantation  was  home¬ 
grown.  In  January,  1862,  when  about  sixty-two  slaves  were 
there,  Wailes  noted  that  “14  and  one  half  Bushels  of  meal 
[were  required]  to  serve  the  place  one  week,”  which  was 
slightly  less  than  a  peck  of  meal  a  week  for  each  slave.  By 
measuring  a  week’s  grinding  of  meal,  he  found  that  fourteen 
bushels  of  corn  gave  sixteen  and  one  half  bushels  of  meal.42 
Therefore,  about  641  bushels  of  shelled  corn  a  year  were  needed 
to  supply  his  slaves.  Of  course,  the  horses,  mules,  oxen,  hogs, 
and  chickens  consumed  much  more,  and  “Fonsylvania”  also 
supplied  corn  for  the  Washington  establishment. 

It  is  probable  that  the  plantation  usually,  produced  enough 
corn  to  meet  all  these  demands.  Wailes  estimated  in  November, 
1859,  after  about  half  of  the  corn  was  housed,  that  the  total 
crop  would  amount  to  nearly  thirty-seven  hundred  barrels.43  In 
i860  thirty-two  hundred  barrels  of  corn  were  raised.44  There  is 
no  record  of  his  having  bought  any  corn  for  the  plantation 
except  from  his  own  slaves. 

Mississippi  planters  usually  allowed  from  three  and  one-half 
to  four  pounds  of  pork  a  week  to  each  slave.45  “Fonsylvania” 
should,  therefore,  have  produced  about  twelve  thousand  pounds 
a  year  to  supply  its  own  needs  without  allowing  anything  for 
the  shipments  to  Washington.  But  the  plantation  never  pro¬ 
duced  enough.  Near  the  end  of  1857  Wailes  estimated  that  of 
the  175  hogs  and  pigs,  “about  55  head  [were]  fit  for  killing.”46 
Since  this  was  not  enough,  he  had  to  order  eight  barrels  of  pork 
for  Washington,  forty-two  barrels  for  “Fonsylvania,”  and  forty 
barrels  for  Miss  Covington’s  plantation.47  The  price  of  this 
pork,  which  seems  usually  to  have  come  from  Ohio  and  Mis- 

"  Ibid.,  Jan.  x  8,  1862. 

43  Ibid.,  Nov.  11,  1859.  A  barrel  of  unshelled  corn  was  usually  considered 
equal  to  a  bushel  of  shelled,  and  thus  barrels  and  bushels  were  equivalents  in 
noting  measurements  of  corn. 

44  Ibid.,  Oct.  28,  i860. 

K  Sydnor,  Slavery  in  Mississippi,  p.  32. 

43  Diary,  Oct.  15,  1857.  If  the  weather  became  warm  before  the  bacon 
and  hams  were  cured,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  “cut  them  into  pickled 
pork  &  put  them  into  brine”  {ibid.,  Jan.  7,  1858). 

"Ibid.,  Nov.  28,  1857. 
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souri,  was  then  $11.50  a  barrel.  His  commission  merchant, 
however,  acted  slowly,  and  the  price  advanced  to  over  $14.00 
before  it  was  bought  in  February,  1858. 48  But  even  at  that 
Wailes  was  fortunate  in  not  having  to  pay  $24.00,  which  had 
been  the  price  for  a  short  time  during  the  panic  in  the  spring 
of  1857.49 

A  year  earlier  he  had  had  to  buy  pork  for  both  plantations,50 
and  at  the  end  of  1858  there  was  certainly  a  shortage  of  pork 
on  “Fonsyl vania”  because  there  were  only  twenty-two  hogs  to 
be  killed.  The  first  six  of  these  averaged  199  pounds  dressed.51 
Next  year  there  were  forty  or  fifty  hogs  “fit  for  killing,”52  and 
at  the  end  of  i860  fifty-five  were  killed,  but  their  average 
weight  was  only  130  pounds.53 

The  monotony  of  pork  was  rarely  broken  by  beef.  Wailes 
once  “Served  out  to  negroes  on  Saturday  about  250  lbs.  fine 
corn  fed  Beef  fresh.”  Part  of  the  remainder  was  salted  and  part 
was  distributed  to  two  neighbors  and  to  his  own  and  Miss  Cov¬ 
ington’s  overseers.  Half  of  the  fifty  pounds  of  tallow  was  made 
into  candles  to  be  used  by  the  overseer  and  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  other  half  was  kept  for  use  at  the  gin,  presumably  as  a 
lubricant.54 

In  failing  to  produce  enough  pork  Wailes  was  making  the 
same  mistake  as  most  of  his  fellow-planters,  many  of  whom  did 
not  even  raise  enough  corn.  Mules  also  had  to  be  purchased 
because  not  enough  were  raised  on  Mississippi  plantations. 
From  a  drover  with  fifty  mules  Wailes  once  sought  to  purchase 
six  at  $125  apiece,  but  the  drover  refused  to  sell  at  such  a  price. 
A  week  later  he  found  that  small  inferior  mules  were  being 
priced  in  Vicksburg  at  $140.  A  month  later  he  paid  $130  each 
for  two  mules.55  In  comparison,  the  price  of  steers  was  very 
low.  At  the  time  he  was  purchasing  mules  he  bought  five  steers 
for  $55-3 9. 56  A  year  earlier  he  had  paid  $35  for  a  pair  of  four- 
year-old  steers.57 


48 Ibid.,  Jan.  26,  Feb.  9,  1858. 

Ibid.,  Jan.  27,  Feb.  3,  1857. 
62  Ibid.,  Nov.  15,  1858. 

61  Ibid.,  Apr.  15,  1 8,  1859. 

“  Ibid.,  Jan.  21,  1858. 


“  Ibid.,  April  8,  1857. 

61  Ibid.,  Jan.  2,  20,  1858. 

63  Ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1861. 

“ Ibid.,  Jan.  12,  19,  Feb.  20,  1858. 
s7 Ibid.,  Feb.  12,  1857. 
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In  addition  to  pork  and  corn,  Wailes  also  endeavored  to  pro¬ 
duce  on  the  plantation  enough  peas,  pumpkins,  and  potatoes  for 
its  own  use.  Other  vegetables  were  doubtless  raised  in  the  plan¬ 
tation  garden.  However,  because  overseers  were  chiefly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  size  of  the  cotton  crop,  the  production  of  foodstuffs 
was  often  slighted.58  The  slaves  raised  their  own  chickens. 
Milk  and  butter  were  presumably  supplied  to  them.  Chief  of 
the  supplies  that  had  to  be  purchased  for  the  plantation  were 
pork,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  flour,  salt,  candles,  tar,  and  med¬ 
icines.59  Cloth  was  also  purchased,  to  be  made  into  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  clothes  by  Debby  and  Mohala,  the  plantation 
seamstresses.60  In  addition,  hats,  “head  handkerchiefs,”  and 
shoes  were  bought,  and  flannel  was  provided  for  the  old  and 
infirm.61  It  might  be  added  that  the  Washington  slaves  were 
clothed  in  much  the  same  fashion,  with  the  addition  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  distribution  of  “Lots  of  [Wailes’s]  old  and  uniting 
clothes  to  Nat  Robert  and  others.”62  Most  of  the  plantation 
supplies  were  ordered  through  the  commission  merchants  who 
sold  Wailes’s  cotton,  Thomas  Henderson,  of  Natchez,  and  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Peale,  of  New  Orleans.63  A  few  purchases  were 
made  from  several  firms  in  Warrenton. 

Staple  foods  were  usually  apportioned  to  the  slaves  at  the 
end  of  each  week.  There  is  a  glimpse  of  the  process  on  Satur¬ 
day,  February  i,  1862.  The  overseer  was  away,  and  Wailes 
himself  “had  to  play  overseer  in  his  absence  Weighed  out 
weekly  allowance  of  meat  &  served  the  hands  all  with  meal 
molasses  and  pumpkins.”64 

The  consumption  of  large  quantities  of  food  was  one  of  the 
chief  ways  in  which  the  slaves  celebrated  the  Christmas  holidays. 
This  was  the  gala  season  of  the  year,  far  surpassing  the  half  and 
occasional  whole  holidays  that  were  granted  on  other  occasions. 

68 Ibid.,  Oct.  15,  1857;  Nov.  15,  1858;  Jan.  4,  1862. 

68  Ibid,.,  Nov.  13,  1857;  Dec.  21,  1839. 

80  Ibid.,  Sept.  17,  1855;  Mar.  17,  July  7,  1857;  Apr.  11,  1839. 

01  Ibid.,  Sept.  17,  1855;  Feb.  9,  Nov.  24,  Dec.  17,  1858. 

82  Ibid.,  May  2,  i860. 

83  Ibid.,  Jan.  1,  Dec.  7,  17,  1857;  Apr.  17,  i860;  Apr.  25,  1861. 

64  Ibid.,  Feb.  1,  1862. 
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Except  for  such  necessary  tasks  as  cooking,  feeding  the  stock, 
and  milking,  the  slaves  had  approximately  a  week’s  surcease 
from  work.  In  addition,  they  received  small  payments  or  gifts 
of  money  and  other  things,  and  there  were  both  dancing  and 
feasting.  For  a  big  supper  in  January,  1857,  Mrs.  Wailes  gave 
the  negroes  on  “Fonsylvania”  a  whole  hog,  six  geese  and  ducks, 
five  or  six  gallons  of  coffee,  and  other  supplies.65  Since  Wailes 
could  not  follow  his  custom  of  being  on  the  plantation  at  Christ¬ 
mas  in  i860,  he  directed  the  overseer  to  furnish  the  negroes 
with  two  hogs,  a  mutton,  flour,  sugar,  and  coffee  for  their  usual 
Christmas  festival.  The  servants  at  Washington  also  were  given 
the  materials  for  a  Christmas  dinner.66  While  meal  and  mo¬ 
lasses  were  part  of  the  daily  rations,  flour  and  sugar  were  both 
luxuries  and  were  doubtless  used  chiefly  in  making  cakes,  if  we 
may  conjecture  from  present-day  plantation  practice.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  flour  given  to  the  slaves  at  Christmas  is  nowhere  stated. 
From  one-half  to  a  whole  barrel  of  sugar  and  one-half  sack  of 
coffee  were  divided  at  this  season  between  heads  of  families  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  adults  and  children  in  each.67 

Since  the  plantations  of  Mrs.  Wailes  and  Miss  Covington  were 
near  each  other,  the  negroes  of  the  two  plantations  sometimes 
united  in  their  celebrations.  For  example,  the  negroes  at  “Ken¬ 
sington”  had  their  Christmas  dinner  on  the  Monday  before 
Christmas  in  the  year  1859,  and  the  slaves  at  “Fonsylvania” 
were  invited  to  the  feast.  The  “Fonsylvania”  feast  was  held  three 
days  later.  About  mid-afternoon  the  negroes  from  “Kensing¬ 
ton”  came  over  and  joined  “in  a  big  dinner  provided  for  them 
at  a  cost  of  about  thirty  dollars  and  which  they  appeared  to 
enjoy  highly  and  with  great  good  humor  and  good  deportment 
claiming  much  credit  for  their  gentility  on  the  occasion.  With 
clean  neat  dresses  and  smiling  faces  betokening  much  enjoyment 
they  closed  the  evening  with  a  dance  of  a  few  hours  at  the  over¬ 
seers  house.”  Still  later  in  the  week  many  of  the  slaves  from 
“Kensington”  made  another  pilgrimage  to  “Fonsylvania”  to 
see  their  young  mistress,  Miss  Covington,  and  the  levee  “took 

®  Ibid.,  Jan.  17,  1857.  66  Ibid.,  Dec.  5,  25,  i860. 

m  Ibid.,  Jan.  1,  Apr.  1 8,  1 859  ;  Jan.  5,  1861. 
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up  the  greater  part  of  the  day.”  On  Monday,  January  2,  the 
holidays  ended,  but  two  days  later  Miss  Covington  returned 
the  visit  of  her  slaves  by  riding  over  to  her  plantation  “to  see 
her  negroes  &  pay  their  money  and  make  them  presents  to  re¬ 
ward  them  for  making  so  good  a  crop  [220  bales]  last  year.”68 

The  slaves  on  Wailes’s  plantation  raised  small  patches  of 
corn  for  their  own  use,  the  work  usually  being  done  on  Saturday 
afternoons.69  The  land,  draft  animals,  and  tools  were  supplied 
by  Wailes.  He  also  bought  most  of  the  corn,  though  the  call  of 
a  neighbor  “to  buy  corn  from  the  negroes”70  shows  that  they 
could  market  their  crop  elsewhere  if  they  chose. 

Occasional  entries  show  the  value  of  the  slaves’  corn  crop. 
In  1854  they  were  paid  nearly  $  1 00.00 j 71  in  1857,  tnore  than 
$79. OO;72  in  1858,  $129. 94j73  and  in  1859,  $86.00. 74  How  they 
spent  their  money  is  suggested  by  Wailes’s  notation  that  on  De¬ 
cember  26,  1857,  there  was  an  “Immense  throng  of  negroes  in 
Natchez  making  their  Christmas  purchases.”  Also,  the  slaves  at 
“Fonsylvania”  paid  for  their  own  sugar  and  coffee,  except  at 
Christmas  times,  requisitioning  these  luxuries  in  small  quantities 
from  the  plantation  storehouse.  Their  cost  was  then  deducted 
from  the  slaves’  corn  money.  However,  in  1858,  when  the 
slaves  received  $120.94  in  cash  for  their  corn,  only  $18.56  had 
been  “laid  out  for  them  in  Sugar  and  Coffee  in  New  Orleans.”75 
The  only  itemized  account  of  payments  shows  that  George  re¬ 
ceived  $17.22,  two  others  $10.00  each,  and  on  down  to  the 
smallest  amount,  fifty  cents.  In  all,  fourteen  negroes  received 
$79.47.  This  was  a  part  payment  for  the  1857  crop.76 

The  plantation  slaves  fed  some  of  their  corn  to  chickens.77 
Wailes  frequently  purchased  these,  usually  for  his  family  and 
slaves  at  Washington.  On  June  13,  1861,  he  bought  fifty-nine 
chickens  and  nearly  six  dozen  eggs,  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  he  bought  thirty-six  chickens.78  The  only  indication 

**  Ibid.,  Dec.  2 6,  1859-Jan.  4,  i860. 

m  Ibid.,  June  4,  1859.  70  Ibid.,  Mar.  26,  1857. 

71  Ibid.,  Dec.  31,  1854.  72  Ibid.,  Jan.  10,  1858. 

73  Ibid.,  Jan.  i,  1859.  71  Ibid.,  Jan.  14,  28,  i860. 

76  Ibid.,  Jan.  1,  1859;  June  13,  1861. 

76  Ibid.,  Jan.  io,  1858.  77  Ibid.,  Dec.  31,  1858. 

78  Ibid.,  Sept.  10,  1861. 
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of  price  is  that  Debby  received  seventy-five  cents  for  three  dozen 
eggs  on  January  3,  i860. 

The  raising  of  corn  by  the  negroes  on  “Fonsylvania”  seems 
to  have  ceased  in  i860.  Although  there  is  no  hint  that  the  priv¬ 
ilege  was  being  abused,  at  the  end  of  that  year  the  system  was 
changed  and  each  hand  received  a  money  present.  John,  the 
driver,  was  given  $10.00,  each  of  the  men  and  plow  boys  $5.00, 
each  woman  $3.00,  and  the  small  girls  and  boys  less.  Alto¬ 
gether  they  received  $104.00  in  addition  to  a  barrel  of  sugar 
and  half  a  sack  of  coffee  distributed  the  same  day.79  If  Wailes 
had  hoped  to  increase  his  production  of  cotton  by  diverting  this 
margin  of  labor  from  private  corn  patches  to  the  cotton  field,  he 
was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  cotton  crop  was  below 
normal,  and  the  plantation  ended  the  year  with  a  small  adverse 
balance. 

Wailes  took  the  precautions  usual  in  his  day  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  his  negroes.  His  overseers  were  evidently  required 
to  include  in  their  weekly  reports  a  statement  of  any  sickness  on 
the  plantation.  Cisterns  supplied  drinking  water  for  the  ne¬ 
groes,  for  this  was  found  to  lessen  the  danger  of  cholera.  Small¬ 
pox  was  guarded  against  by  vaccination.  In  March,  1857,  he 
vaccinated  twenty  negro  children.80  Three  years  later  this  dis¬ 
ease  appeared  at  “Fonsylvania.”  In  Warrenton  Wailes  “ob¬ 
tained  a  scab  or  two  of  vaccine  matter  from  Doctor  Pettit  &  Mr. 
Turner”  and  “vaccinated  the  overseer  and  twenty  of  the  negroes 
eleven  of  them  not  previously.”81 

In  addition  to  smallpox,  the  plantation  suffered  during  the 
years  of  Wailes’s  control  from  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever82  and 
another  of  influenza.  The  latter  occurred  during  the  cotton¬ 
picking  season  and  was  severe  enough  to  keep  half  of  the  hands 
out  of  the  field  at  one  time.83  In  1861  there  were  several  cases 
of  diphtheria,  or  “malignant  sore  throat”  at  “Ivanhoe.”84 

The  overseer,  in  whose  house  the  plantation  medical  supply 
was  stored,  treated  slight  ailments  of  the  negroes.85  In  an 

™  Ibid.,  Jan.  5,  1861. 

80  Ibid.,  Mar.  6,  1857. 

82  Ibid.,  Oct.  12,  1858. 

**  Ibid.,  Nov.  18,  1861. 


81  Ibid.,  Nov.  16-17,  1861. 
88  Ibid.,  Nov.  11,  1857. 

*  Ibid.,  Feb.  16,  1857. 
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emergency,  Wailes  himself  once  used  “sticking  plaster”  near 
the  eye  of  Bose,  a  slave  boy,  to  mend  a  cut  that  had  been  inflicted 
by  a  cow’s  horn.86  Ordinarily,  however,  physicians  were  sum¬ 
moned  for  the  slaves  as  readily  as  for  members  of  Wailes’s  own 
family.  Sometimes  their  bills  were  large.  Joe,  a  ten-year-old 
boy,  while  driving  the  gin-horse  at  “Fonsylvania,”  had  his  arm 
“shockingly  mangled”  up  to  the  elbow  through  the  carelessness 
of  the  man  in  charge  of  the  gin.  However,  the  arm  was  saved 
by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  visited  Joe  more  than  eighteen  times. 
His  bill  for  this  and  for  a  few  other  services  was  $131. 87 
Another  physician  who  occasionally  practiced  on  the  plantation 
was  Dr.  Hunt.88 

Illness  at  Washington,  either  in  Wailes’s  own  family  or 
among  his  slaves,  was  treated  by  Dr.  Brandon.  When  a  small 
slave  boy,  son  of  Elvira,  was  ill,  Dr.  Brandon  called  Dr.  Stone 
into  consultation.  Although  Wailes’s  private  opinion  was  that 
they  “evidently  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  case,”  the 
boy  had  at  least  received  the  best  attention  the  region  afforded.89 

Mrs.  Wailes  was  also  diligent  in  the  care  of  sick  negroes. 
After  recording  several  cases  of  sickness,  Wailes  noted:  “Our 
little  servant  girl  is  also  very  low.  .  .  .  Last  night  the  Doctor 
applied  a  large  blister  on  the  stomach.  .  .  .  My  wife  has  been 
up  with  her  till  a  very  late  hour  several  nights  past.”90 

Almost  the  only  information  about  the  religious  life  of  the 
plantation  slaves  before  1862  is  that  on  February  19,  1857,  the 
Reverend  B.  M.  Drake,  a  prominent  Methodist  preacher  of  the 
region,  assisted  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thompson,  “christened 
some  ten  or  a  dozzen  [sic]  young  negroes”  at  “Fonsylvania,”  and 
received  a  $20  fee,  and  that  three  months  later  Mr.  Thompson 
paid  several  visits  to  a  sick  slave.91  However,  early  in  January, 
1862,  a  “Mr.  Lewis  missionary  to  the  Negroes  sent  by  the 
Methodist  Conference  preached  at  Fonsylvania  to  the  negroes 
of  this  place  and  Ivanhoe  or  most  of  them.”  Wailes’s  impression 

68  Ibid.,  Nov.  24,  i860. 

87  Ibid.,  Aug.  25,  Sept,  ii,  Dec.  19,  1855. 

68 Ibid.,  May  9,  1857;  Jan.  6,  1858. 

68  I bid..  Sept.  20,  1858. 

*° Ibid.,  Dec.  1,  1859.  61  Ibid.,  Feb.  19,  May  14,  1857. 
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was  that  he  was  “a  young  and  inexperienced  preacher  and  .  .  . 
not  likely  to  do  the  negroes  any  good.”  When  he  preached  at 
“Ivanhoe”  a  month  later,  none  of  the  “Fonsylvania”  negroes 
chose  to  attend.  However,  early  in  March,  Wailes  thought  that 
“by  introducing  a  catachism  [ sic~\  he  succeeded  rather  better 
than  on  his  two  former  occassions.”  But  the  pendulum  swung 
back  when  Lewis  preached  at  “Ivanhoe”  one  Sunday  afternoon 
in  the  middle  of  June.  Several  of  the  “negro  girls  [from  ‘Fon- 
syl vania’]  attended  service  and  got  into  a  row  with  some  belong¬ 
ing  to  [‘Ivanhoe’]  immediately  after  service  which  proves  that 
they  were  not  favorably  impressed  by  the  Sermon  &  that  their 
moral  advancement  is  nothing  to  speak  of.  This  fracas  led  to  a 
piece  of  insolence  by  them  towards  a  member  of  my  family  & 
compelled  me  to  flog  five  of  them.”92 

The  young  minister  sank  still  lower  in  Wailes’s  estimation 
a  few  months  later  when  he  went  through  the  quarters  at  the 
two  plantations  searching  for  chairs  and  mattresses  stolen  from 
an  unoccupied  house  where  he  had  stored  them.  Wailes  thought 
that  “His  congregation  here  &  at  Ivanhoe  will  not  look  upon 
him  very  kindly  or  receive  his  religious  instruction  with  good 
grace  after  this  suspicion  of  their  honesty.”93 

During  this  brief  ministry,  Lewis  married  one  negro  couple. 
It  is  not  known  who  performed  similar  ceremonies  at  other  times, 
but  the  slaves  apparently  had  to  consult  their  master  before  they 
could  be  married.  In  July,  1858,  “Two  couples  of  the  young 
negroes  Washington  &  Dolly  &  Clem  and  Charlotte  apply  [ed] 
to  get  married [.  Wailes]  Promised  them  a  Wedding  supper  & 
an  outfit  Directed  Cabins  to  be  got  ready  for  them.”  In  his 
opinion  they  were  “all  likely  &  very  suitably  paired.”94  Soon 
after  returning  to  Washington  he  sent  to  the  plantation  a  “Box 
of  articles  for  Dolly  and  Charlotte  forming  the  ‘ Trusseau ’  of 
those  dusky  brides.”95 

02  Ibid.,  Jan.  19,  Feb.  16,  Mar.  19,  June  15,  1862. 

“  Ibid.,  Sept.  28,  1862. 

04  Ibid.,  July  13,  1858.  Clem  had  been  married  before  to  a  slave  from 
whom  he  had  now  been  separated  about  two  and  one-half  years;  she  had  been 
removed  from  “Fonsylvania”  in  Jan.,  1856,  soon  after  the  death  of  Turpin 
Covington  (ibid.,  Jan.  8,  1856).  65 Ibid.,  Aug.  11,  1858. 
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Also,  when  marriages  were  unsuccessful  the  master  was  con¬ 
sulted.  Naturally,  Wailes  sometimes  found  these  interviews 
stormy.  He  once  wrote: 

Had  a  scene  at  night  between  John,  the  driver,  and  Jane  his  wife 
who  are  mutually  dissatisfied  and  desire  to  separate,  and  came  before 
me  to  settle  or  complain  of  their  grievances.  Both  are  intelligent  and 
She  in  a  remarkable  degree  both  very  good  hands  for  their  work  & 
young  &  likely  been  man  and  wife  some  four  years  have  had  one 
child  which  died  She  is  high  tempered  and  has  a  most  abusive  and 
vulgar  tongue  which  it  is  impossible  to  silence.  .  .  .96 

Though  Wailes  evidently  believed  that  John’s  situation  was 
unpleasant,  there  is  no  indication  that  he  approved  a  separation. 

The  slave-owner  also  exercised  jurisdiction  over  cases,  in 
addition  to  marriage  and  divorce,  that  today  would  be  brought 
before  a  court.  When  Wailes’s  man  Gabriel  wounded  a  man 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Monette  there  seems  to  have  been  no  thought 
of  reporting  the  matter  to  the  officers.  Gabriel  declared  to 
Wailes  that  he  had  acted  in  self-defense,  and  that  only  after 
being  pursued  and  beaten  with  a  plank  had  he  turned  upon  his 
assailant  and  cut  him  with  a  knife.  One  wound  penetrated  the 
abdominal  wall.  Wailes  at  once  called  on  Mr.  'Thomas  New¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Monette’s  brother,  stated  these  facts  and  assured 
him  that  he  would  not  try  to  screen  Gabriel  from  any  punish¬ 
ment  he  might  be  found  to  deserve.  Newman  considered 
Gabriel  blameless,  and  there  the  case  ended.97 

Another  crime  was  committed  on  the  night  of  October  7, 
1857.  Two  drunken  overseers,  accompanied  by  two  other  white 
men  and  two  negroes,  ran  amuck  in  Washington.  Calling  out 
a  white  carpenter,  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  at  the  time  employed  by 
Wailes,  they  struck  him  a  severe  blow,  cutting  his  head.  Pistols 
were  fired  into  the  air,  and  a  local  official,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  who 
came  out  of  his  office  to  investigate,  was  seized  but  not  injured. 
For  their  share  in  the  disturbance  the  two  negroes  were  brought 
before  “Squire  Maney  and  a  Jury  of  three  free  holders  .  .  . 
convicted  of  a  riot  and  assault  on  Mr.  Clay  &  sentenced  to  re- 

Ibid.,  June  1-2,  1856. 
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ceive  39  lashes  which  was  inflicted  by  Bill  Smith  deputized  as 
Constable  for  that  purpose.”  Charges  were  also  entered  against 
the  four  white  culprits,  but  they  paid  Clay  $150  not  to  appear 
to  prosecute  them.  Except  for  this  payment  they  escaped  pun¬ 
ishment  and  so,  according  to  Wailes,  “got  off  easily.”98 

Under  certain  conditions  it  was  impossible  to  prosecute  a 
white  man  for  attacking  a  slave.  Willis,  belonging  to  Miss 
Covington,  was  wounded  with  small  shot  one  Saturday  evening 
by  a  neighboring  overseer.  Wailes  considered  this  “doubtless  a 
malicious  act  &  certainly  a  wanton  one,”  but  he  could  do  nothing 
because,  as  he  said,  “I  have  no  proof  &  have  no  means  of  getting 
redress.”99  What  he  meant  by  not  having  proof  is  explained 
by  his  account  of  the  following  crime. 

One  night  Clem,  a  negro  belonging  to  his  son,  was 

Badly  whiped  and  Stabed  by  two  drunken  white  men  passing  along 
the  road.  A  most  unprovoked  and  wanton  act  .  .  .  Sent  Doctor 
Brandon  out  to  see  the  Boy  about  eleven  o’clock  last  night.  Reports 
the  wound  to  be  a  dangerous  one  inflicted  with  a  sword  cane  in  the 
left  breast  penetrating  some  five  inches  or  more  in  the  cavity.  In  the 
hurry  of  decamping  the  perpetrators  left  their  whips  which  we  se¬ 
cured  to  try  and  identify  them  as  we  have  so  far  as  known  only  negro 
evidence  to  produce  against  them. 

Two  days  later,  Wailes  consulted  his  friend  Thomas  Grafton 
concerning  the  possibility  of  prosecuting  the  criminals.  Wailes 
knew  who  they  were,  and  recorded  their  names  in  his  diary. 
Though  Grafton  agreed  that  “some  steps  should  be  taken  to 
punish  the  delinquents,”  the  difficulty  of  doing  this  was  apparent 
to  both  Grafton  and  Wailes.  The  latter  summarized  the  case 
as  follows: 

At  present  however  we  have  only  negro  evidence  &  it  will  be  most 
prudent  not  to  stir  the  matter  untill  the  next  term  of  Circuit  Court 
in  the  mean  time  the  parties  may  unwittingly  commit  themselves  in 
conversation  &  afford  us  such  evidence  as  to  authorize  the  grand  jury 
to  indite  them.100 

88 Ibid.,  Oct.  5-7,  Nov.  25,  1857. 

™  Ibid.,  June  5,  1855.  100  Ibid.,  Sept.  8-10,  1857. 
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Toward  some  of  the  plantation  slaves  the  Waileses  felt  a 
strong  personal  attachment.  One  was  Chloe,  aged  ninety-two, 
to  whom  Mrs.  Wailes  gave  “aprons  handkerchiefs  and  tobacco 
for  which  she  has  a  great  relish.”101  Another  was  “Old  Pool,” 
who  was  also  superannuated.  The  Waileses’  interest  in  him  was 
so  genuine  that  they  hurriedly  made  the  two-day  drive  to  the 
plantation  because  they  heard  he  was  desperately  ill.  At  the 
end  of  the  trip,  the  only  one  recorded  by  land  to  the  plantation, 
they  found  Pool’s  condition  improved.  After  a  visit  of  two 
weeks  they  returned  to  Washingon.102  The  following  Novem¬ 
ber,  Pool  died  during  an  influenza  epidemic.103  On  his  next 
visit  to  “Fonsylvania,”  Wailes  superintended  the  building  of  an 
enclosure  around  his  grave.104 

Kit,  the  blacksmith,  was  at  times  “insufferably  idle”;  he 
would  not  care  for  his  tools;  and  he  was  sometimes  careless  in 
burning  his  coal  kiln.  Once  the  kiln  burst  into  blaze  with  the 
result  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  wood  was  consumed  and 
the  top  of  it  fell  in.105  On  most  occasions,  Kit  was  reliable  as  a 
bearer  of  letters  and  messages,  and  he  was  sometimes  sent  to 
town  to  meet  new  overseers.106  Salisbury,  who  had  been  in  the 
family  a  long  time,  having  been  inherited  by  Mrs.  Wailes  from 
her  father  in  1823,  was  characterized  as  “a  valuable  servant 
about  fifty  years  old,  the  ox  driver  and  one  of  the  most  trusty 
and  best  disposed  hands  on  the  place.”107 

The  work  of  the  majority  of  the  plantation  slaves  consisted 
mainly  in  planting,  hoeing,  and  picking  cotton,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  cultivating  corn  and  other  crops.  In  picking  cotton  they 
brought  in  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  bales  a  day.108  The 
dilapidated  old  gin,  turned  by  horsepower,  ginned  about  two 
bales  a  day.109 

During  the  winter  the  tasks  of  the  slaves  were  more  varied. 
On  a  day  in  December,  1859,  John,  the  driver,  and  some  of 

101  Ibid.,  Jan.  30,  1861. 

102  Ibid.,  Mar.  18,  May  2,  9-25,  1857. 

108  Ibid..,  Nov.  10-15,  1857.  104  Ibid.,  Jan.  11,  1858. 

106  Ibid.,  Jan.  30,  1861;  Jan.  23,  Feb.  17,  1862. 

106  Ibid.,  Jan.  8,  Mar.  13,  1857.  107  Ibid.,  Apr.  25,  1857. 

108  Ibid.,  Sept.  2,  9,  1856.  109  Ibid..,  Aug.  21,  1855. 
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the  women  were  at  work  filling  a  hole  left  from  an  old  ten-pin 
alley  in  the  yard  and  hauling  firewood  to  the  negro  quarters. 
The  men  were  building  new  quarters,  except  Gabriel  and  Davy 
who  were  “making  [a]  trough  for  the  hog  pen.”110  On  another 
winter’s  day,  Wailes  “divided  the  hands  into  three  squads  and 
set  them  to  different  jobs — Planting  [Cherokee  rose]  hedges 
Picking  cotton  &  making  charcoal  for  Blacksmith  shop.”111 

On  a  “cloudy  damp  chilly  day  but  calm”  early  in  1862, 
Wailes  gave  the  following  description  of  the  occupations  of  his 
slaves,  which  he  declared  was  “an  epitome  of  some  of  a  winters 
days  operations  on  a  Southern  plantation.”  “John  and  the 
women  engaged  cleaning  out  the  cotton  gin  &  packing  away 
the  cotton  seed — Some  of  the  men  hawling  wood  to  the  different 
negro  quarters — Others  indoors  plating  shucks  to  make  collars — 
Some  of  the  women  picking  wool  others  carding  it  to  make 
mattress  for  overseer  &  some  of  them  spinning  cotton  to  make 
plough  lines — Gabriel  attending  to  stock  &  Kitt  repairing  grist 
mill  putting  band  around  the  [cracked]  nether  stone.”112 

When  Mrs.  Wailes  inherited  “Fonsylvania”  in  June,  1855, 
the  overseer  was  a  Mr.  Blackman.  He  was  retained  to  the 
end  of  1856.  Though  Wailes  occasionally  commented  on  such 
things  as  the  “filthy  condition”  of  the  gin  and  the  heavy  coating 
of  dust  over  the  cotton  in  the  lint  room,113  he  seems  to  have 
liked  Blackman  and  only  let  him  go  because  of  his  “terms  for 
reengagement  for  ensuing  year  being  too  exhorbitant.”  Black¬ 
man  had  found  higher  wages  with  a  Mr.  Whittington  near  War- 
renton,  to  whose  plantation  he  went  early  in  January,  1857. 114 

For  some  days  thereafter  Wailes  was  his  own  overseer. 
After  considering  a  number  of  applicants,  he  employed  Thomas 
E.  Tompkins  at  $300  a  year.  This  was  to  be  increased  to  $400 
if  he  made  150  bales  of  cotton,  together  with  as  much  corn  as 
was  produced  the  previous  year,  and  5,000  pounds  of  cured 
pork.  However,  the  new  overseer  had  barely  taken  an  inven- 

110  Ibid.,  Dec.  20,  1859. 

111  Ibid.,  Jan.  5,  1857.  112  Ibid.,  Jan.  15,  1862. 

113  Ibid.,  June  3,  Aug.  20,  Dec.  17,  1855. 
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tory  of  the  plantation  stock  and  implements  when  he  suffered 
a  recurrence  of  inflammatory  rheumatism ;  and  Wailes,  who  had 
returned  to  Washington,  had  to  look  for  a  successor.  He  at 
once  wrote  Owens,  Miss  Covington’s  overseer,  to  take  charge 
during  the  emergency.  He  himself  returned  to  the  plantation 
on  February  3. 11 5  After  turning  down  four  applicants  and  fail¬ 
ing  to  engage  another  who  pleased  him,  he  employed  William 
L.  Fortner  on  the  same  terms  as  those  he  had  offered  Tomp¬ 
kins.  Wailes  had  been  his  own  overseer  most  of  the  first  six 
weeks  of  the  year;  nor  were  his  troubles  over,  for  within  a  few 
months  Fortner  became  miffed  and  threatened  to  leave,  doubt¬ 
less  because  Wailes  criticized  his  management  in  certain  re¬ 
spects.116 

Early  in  September,  Wailes  began  to  believe  that  work  on 
the  plantation  was  lagging,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  he 
was  convinced  that  Fortner  was  “a  very  inefficient  manager.” 
He  had  picked  30  per  cent  less  cotton  than  Owens,  although  he 
had  an  equal  force  of  negroes  and  better  land,  and  his  produc¬ 
tion  of  hogs  and  corn  was  smaller.  Even  though  Fortner  was 
not  getting  much  work  from  the  slaves  under  his  control,  he 
was  having  trouble  with  them,  having  severely  whipped  three 
men,  Ned,  George,  and  Nace,  on  the  charge  of  harboring  run¬ 
away  slaves.  Though  Wailes  believed  that  two  of  the  men 
needed  floggings  on  other  accounts,  he  was  not  convinced  that 
they  were  guilty  of  the  charge  brought  by  the  overseer.  On  this 
and  other  grounds  he  discharged  Fortner  before  his  year  was 
finished.117 

Fortner’s  “miserable  years  work”  made  Wailes  decide  to 
secure  a  better  overseer  even  if  he  had  to  pay  higher  wages. 
After  a  brief  search  and  some  bargaining  over  terms  he  em¬ 
ployed  Alexander  D.  Stanford.  Though  he  was  young,  he  had 
had  several  years’  experience  and  was  well  recommended  by  his 
former  employers.  The  previous  year  with  nineteen  hands  he 
had  made  140  bales  of  cotton,  a  remarkable  yield  and  one  that 

**  Ibid.,  Jan.  13-28,  Feb.  3,  1857.  116  Ibid.,  May  18,  19,  1857. 
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made  an  impression  on  Wailes,118  who  agreed  to  pay  him  at  the 
rate  of  $500.00  a  year  with  a  bonus  of  $2.00  a  bale  for  all  over 
150  bales.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  “usual  allowance  of 
Sugar,  Coffee  and  Meat”  and  the  use  of  a  cow.  As  he  proposed 
“to  bring  a  wife  home  next  week” — she  was  only  fourteen  years 
old — the  carpenters  were  to  put  the  overseer’s  house  in  as  good 
repair  as  possible.  Offering  a  bonus  for  a  large  cotton  crop  en¬ 
couraged  an  overseer  to  neglect  everything  else.  Wailes  there¬ 
fore  sought  to  protect  himself  against  this  danger  by  requiring 
his  new  overseer  “to  cultivate  the  same  land  in  corn  and  make 
the  most  he  can  on  it  Put  a  hand  with  the  hogs  &  other  stock 
exclusively  and  make  all  the  meat  he  can.” 

Shortly  after  reaching  the  plantation  Stanford  had  trouble 
with  the  slaves,  which  frequently  happened  to  the  successor  of 
a  lax  disciplinarian.  However,  he  soon  restored  order  by  whip¬ 
ping  some  of  the  slaves,  demoting  the  driver,  and  putting 
another  in  his  place.119  Thereafter  the  plantation  seemed  to  be 
managed  efficiently.  Believing  that  all  was  well,  Wailes  ap¬ 
parently  gave  little  thought  to  “Fonsylvania”  for  the  next 
twelve  months. 

However,  when  Wailes  visited  the  plantation  the  middle  of 
the  following  November,  he  was  astounded  by  what  he  found. 
These  are  his  words: 

[Stanford]  has  neglected  my  sick  negroes  very  much  and  I  attribute 
the  death  of  two  at  least  if  not  all  three  of  those  I  have  lost  to  his  in¬ 
humanity  besides  maltreating  others  one  of  whom  he  has  cut  bar¬ 
barously  with  his  knife  &  afterwards  whipped  severely.  His  wife  too 
is  a  nuisance  on  the  place  &  the  negroes  charge  them  with  misap¬ 
propriating  the  clothing  and  other  supplies.  The  Pork  provided  for 
the  place  is  nearly  out  &  some  four  Barrels  more  will  be  required: 
More  than  half  my  corn  is  yet  to  gather  &  house.  There  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  than  ever  raised  before  if  it  is  saved  &  Stanford  thinks 
the  crib  will  not  hold  it  but  there  has  not  been  a  pea  or  pumpkin 
raised  on  the  place — The  stock  is  in  bad  condition  especially  the  cows 
and  calves — There  is  a  fair  increase  of  hogs  &  we  will  probably 

138 Ibid.,  Oct.  i2,  14,  15,  21,  Nov.  2,  1857. 
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[have]  40  or  50  to  kill  All  are  now  running  in  the  field  from  which 
the  corn  has  just  been  gathered  and  some  of  them  will  be  put  up 
immediately  to  fatten  &  one  beef  Managed  to  cripple  one  of  my 
young  oxen  so  badly  that  he  had  to  be  killed  for  beef  this  morning — 

Wailes,  highly  incensed,  declared:  “Nothing  would  induce  me 
to  keep  him  longer.”  On  the  other  hand,  Stanford  made  the 
largest  cotton  crop  recorded  for  “Fonsylvania,”  202  bales.  The 
previous  crop  was  only  120  bales.120  It  is  significant  that,  in 
spite  of  the  great  damage  he  had  done  to  the  capital  value  of 
“Fonsylvania,”  Stanford  went  to  another  planter  at  even  higher 
wages.121 

Once  more  Wailes  was  in  the  market  for  an  overseer.  After 
considerable  investigation,  he  engaged  Rogillio,  whose  name, 
Wailes  noted,  was  “pronounced  Rohelia .”  For  the  year’s  work 
he  was  to  be  paid  four  hundred  dollars,  and  he  was  not  offered 
a  bonus  for  a  large  crop.122  Two  days  after  his  arrival  the  new 
overseer  had  some  difficulty  with  the  slaves.  Wailes,  disapprov¬ 
ing  of  the  way  he  handled  the  situation,  “Gave  him  a  strong 
lecture  and  left  instructions  to  govern  him  during  my  absence.” 
He  also  gave  Rogillio  a  new  plantation  account  book  and  di¬ 
rected  him  to  make  the  usual  inventory  of  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments.123 

Returning  to  “Fonsylvania”  in  April,  Wailes  “Found  all 
well  but  a  good  deal  of  quarrelling  and  fault  finding  among  the 
negroes.”124  Early  in  June,  however,  he  was  informed  that 
two  negroes  had  run  away  and  that  the  crop  was  in  poor  con¬ 
dition.  Going  at  once  to  the  plantation,  he  learned  from  some 
of  the  women  who  were  plowing  their  corn  patches  that  Clem, 
one  of  the  fugitives,  had  just  passed.  Before  he  had  ridden  far 
in  the  direction  they  had  pointed  out,  Clem  came  out  of  a 
thicket.  Scarcely  had  master  and  fugitive  reached  the  house 
when  John,  the  other  runaway,  also  appeared. 

Wailes  devoted  most  of  two  days  to  getting  at  the  facts. 

120 Ibid.y  Jan.  2,  1858. 
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He  looked  over  the  plantation  account  book,  which  was  poorly 
kept;  and  he  interviewed  Rogillio,  Owens,  several  neighboring 
planters,  and  some  of  the  slaves,  apparently  putting  much  faith 
in  what  the  slaves  said.  Of  their  stories  he  noted  that  “though 
several  were  hostile  and  unfriendly  to  each  other  there  was  a 
general  correspondence  in  their  statements  as  well  as  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  white  persons  in  the  neighborhood.”  After  this  in¬ 
vestigation  he  wrote: 

I  satisfied  myself  of  his  unfitness  for  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed  That  he  had  driven  the  boys  John  &  Clem  off  of  the  place 
with  loaded  firearms  in  fear  of  their  lives  He  had  been  neglectfull  & 
inattentive  to  the  sick  and  although  recommended  to  me  as  a  religious 
man  proved  passionate  &  profane  &  in  short  brutish  in  his  disposition 
towards  the  negroes  .... 

Having  reached  this  opinion,  he  at  once  paid  Rogillio  for  the 
five  months  he  had  served,  bought  his  chickens  and  flour,  dis¬ 
charged  him,  and  loaned  him  a  wagon  in  which  to  move  away. 

Wailes  employed  Thomas  J.  Lankford  in  Rogillio’s  place  at 
the  same  wage  Rogillio  had  been  receiving.  By  way  of  inau¬ 
gurating  the  new  regime,  the  master  gave  his  slaves  “a  war  talk 
Did  not  punish  any  of  them  in  consideration  of  their  improper 
treatment  although  two  or  three  of  them  merited  a  little  flagela- 
tion.”  He  added:  “They  have  gone  to  work  with  good  spirits 
and  I  trust  my  leniency  will  not  be  lost  upon  them.”125 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  Lankford  was  that  he  started 
under  a  handicap  in  the  middle  of  the  year.  By  November, 
Wailes  found  the  fences  down,  “only  two  cows  at  the  pail,”  the 
cattle  generally  in  bad  order,  and  the  plantation  account  book 
“in  a  most  filthy  greasy  condition  and  scarcely  legible  and  un¬ 
satisfactorily  kept.”  The  crop  of  160  bales  was  small  for  the 
year,  which  had  been  favorable.  Wailes  characterized  his  regime 
as  one  of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  bad  management.  There¬ 
fore,  he  informed  Lankford  that  he  would  not  re-employ  him 
for  the  next  year.  During  the  remainder  of  1859  Lankford 
seems  to  have  exploited  the  place  he  was  soon  to  lose,  judging 
by  the  entry  Wailes  made  in  his  diary  on  December  19: 

126  Ibid.,  June  2,  5-7,  1859. 
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Found  my  overseer  had  wantonly  whipped  one  of  my  negroes,  that 
he  had  had  a  throng  of  idle  disipated  scamps  about  him  entertaining 
them  &  feeding  sometimes  as  many  as  six  horses  all  day  calling  off 
servants  to  wait  upon  them  running  races  with  my  horses  and  doing 
other  disgraceful  &  culpable  acts  I  discharged  him — looked  over  his 
a/cs  &  detected  him  in  dishonest  concealment  of  some  of  his  trans¬ 
actions.  I  have  never  before  had  dealings  with  a  more  unscrupulous 
scamp.126 

In  Lankford’s  place  Wailes  employed  a  Mr.  Bowie,  who 
was  barely  twenty-one  years  old  and  appeared  even  younger. 
Although  the  wage  agreed  upon  was  only  $300  a  year,  Wailes 
promised  to  pay  Owens,  the  overseer  of  Miss  Covington’s  plan¬ 
tation,  an  extra  $100  a  year  for  supervising  Bowie.  The  youth¬ 
ful  overseer  arrived  before  the  end  of  the  Christmas  holidays 
and,  after  making  the  usual  inventory  and  receiving  general 
directions,  he  settled  down  to  the  year’s  work.127  All  in  all,  he 
was  satisfactory.  Toward  the  end  of  October  Wailes  made  the 
following  summary  of  the  year’s  accomplishments.  About  3,200 
barrels  of  corn  had  been  gathered,  which  was  more  than  was 
ever  made  before  at  “Fonsylvania,”  100,000  bricks  had  been 
made  and  burned,  the  stock  was  in  as  good  condition  as  usual, 
and  the  negroes  had  no  complaints  to  make.  Only  124  bales  of 
cotton  were  picked — not  more  than  four  bales  to  the  hand — but 
the  season  had  been  a  poor  one.  Wailes  thought  he  had  “reason 
to  be  thankful  when  so  many  others  have  done  much  worse.”128 

Bowie  was  re-employed  for  the  next  year,  but  for  some 
reason  he  left  at  the  end  of  February.  In  his  stead  Washington 
Griffin  was  employed  at  a  wage  of  $400  a  year,  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  $100  if  he  made  200  bales  of  cotton  and  as  much  corn, 
fodder,  and  pork  as  had  been  produced  in  i860.129  For  several 
years  bonuses  had  not  been  offered  for  large  crops,  and  without 
exception  the  crops  had  been  small.  Although  Griffin’s  admin¬ 
istration  was  much  disturbed  by  war  conditions,  it  is  evident 

126  Ibid.,  Nov.  11,  Dec.  19,  1859. 
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that  he  managed  the  plantation  as  others  under  the  bonus  plan 
had  done.  Everything  else  was  sacrificed  for  a  large  cotton 
crop.130 

One  might  suspect  that  Wailes  was  to  blame  for  the  frequent 
changing  of  overseers  were  it  not  for  his  relations  with  William 
Owens,  who  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Covington’s  plantation  from 
the  beginning  of  1855,  or  earlier,131  until  the  early  part  of  1862, 
when  he  left  of  his  own  volition.  Wailes  regretted  losing 
him.132 

Only  once  during  these  seven  years  did  he  meditate  dismiss¬ 
ing  Owens,  when  Owens  vigorously  defended  Fortner’s  severe 
flogging  of  some  of  the  “Fonsylvania”  slaves.  This  action 
Wailes  considered  “very  officious,”  and  he  decided  that  Owens 
was  “becoming  unduly  severe  &  tyrannical  &  will  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  future.”133  On  one  other  occasion  there  was  a  slight 
indication  that  Owens  was  a  severer  master  than  Wailes  wanted 
him  to  be.134  In  most  respects,  however,  Wailes  considered 
Miss  Covington’s  overseer  entirely  satisfactory.  His  plantation 
account  book  was  “clear  and  honest  in  every  particular”  and 
showed  that  he  exercised  “much  good  management  &  indus- 
try.”i35  There  is  no  record  of  his  having  had  trouble  with  the 
slaves  under  his  control  except  once.  On  that  occasion  a  negro 
had  “drawn  his  axe  upon  him  and  then  run  away.”136  Also, 
Owens  usually  raised  good  quantities  of  corn,  peas,  pumpkins, 
and  hogs,  and,  above  all  else,  cotton.  In  1857  he  produced  162 
bales  in  comparison  with  the  120  produced  at  “Fonsylvania.”137 
Next  year  the  figures  were  220  to  160  bales  in  Owens’s  favor,138 
and  in  i860  he  was  again  ahead  with  200  bales  to  the  120  pro¬ 
duced  on  Wailes’s  place.139  Though  he  nearly  always  produced 
a  larger  crop,  Wailes  once  wrote  that  he  did  so  “with  inferior 
force  and  much  worse  land.”140 

In  addition  to  showing  his  skill  in  producing  cotton  without 
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too  great  damage  to  other  things,  Owens  informed  Wailes  of 
disturbances  on  “Fonsylvania,”141  and  several  times  he  assumed 
temporary  charge  of  that  plantation  while  Wailes  was  searching 
for  another  overseer.142  At  least  twice  he  supervised  inexper¬ 
ienced,  low-priced  overseers  on  “Fonsylvania,”  receiving  $100  a 
year  for  doing  this.143  For  managing  Miss  Covington’s  planta¬ 
tion  he  was  paid  $400  in  1858,  and  his  contract  granted  him  a 
bonus  of  $100  if  he  made  200  bales.144 

The  record  of  Wailes’s  dealings  with  his  overseers  needs 
little  comment.  It  is  evident  that  he  wanted  one  who  could 
manage  his  slaves  with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  who  could 
conserve  the  capital  value  of  the  plantation,  and  who  could  pro¬ 
duce  good  cotton  crops.  None  of  the  overseers  at  “Fonsylvania” 
succeeded  in  all  these  respects,  and  several  were  in  every  way 
unsuccessful.  Bonus  contracts  usually  resulted  in  good  cotton 
crops  but  damage  to  the  value  of  the  plantation  and  mistreat¬ 
ment  of  the  slaves.  Opposite  results  usually  followed  a  contract 
that  offered  no  bonus.  No  overseer  was  retained  on  “Fonsyl¬ 
vania”  two  years,  and  most  of  them  did  not  remain  half  so  long. 
The  overseer  who  was  most  successful  in  securing  another  place 
at  a  higher  salary  was  Stanford,  who  had  disregarded  everything 
except  the  production  of  a  large  cotton  crop, 
v  -The  system  itself  was  at  fault.  Even  though  an  overseer 
were  as  capable  and  humane  as  the  owner,  his  self-interest  did 
not  demand  the  conservation  and  upbuilding  of  plantation  equip¬ 
ment  and  working  force.  The  owner  was  interested  both  in 
income  and  in  working  capital:  slaves,  land,  tools,  buildings, 
cisterns,  fences,  and  livestock.  The  overseer’s  concern  was  re¬ 
stricted  almost  entirely  to  the  yearly  product.  This  difference 
between  the  self-interest  of  overseer  and  owner  was  frequently 
made  greater  by  bonus  contracts. 

Nearly  a  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  Wailes 
meditated  selling  his  house  in  Washington,  probably  intending 

ia  Ibid.,  June  2,  1859;  Jan.  5,  i860;  Mar.  23,  1861. 

142 Ibid.,  Jan.  19,  26,  28,  1857. 

143  Ibid.,  June  6,  Dec.  15,  1859;  Jan.  5,  i860. 

144  Ibid.,  Oct.  15,  1857. 
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to  make  his  home  on  the  comparatively  isolated  plantation.145 
Separation  from  friends  in  Washington  and  Natchez  and  from 
the  business  facilities  of  Natchez  would  have  been  exceedingly 
disagreeable.  But  Wailes  doubtless  realized  that  by  living  at 
“Fonsylvania”  he  could  better  conserve  its  capital,  enlarge  the 
income  from  it,  and  improve  the  treatment  and  care  of  the 
slaves.  Furthermore,  by  his  leadership  in  agricultural  societies 
and  by  his  management  of  his  establishment  at  Washington  he 
had  demonstrated  that  he  was  sincerely  interested  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  agricultural  methods.  He  respected  such  a  planter 
as  David  Hunt,  whom  he  considered  “perhaps  the  model 
planter  of  Mississippi.”146 

“Fonsylvania”  represented  an  investment  of  approximately 
$40,000.  The  chief  income  was  from  the  sale  of  cotton.  A  bale 
of  wool  was  once  sent  to  Natchez  for  sale,147  and  100,000  bricks, 
about  half  of  which  were  good,  were  made  one  year  j 148  but  the 
value  of  such  products  was  small  when  compared  with  cotton. 
The  cotton  produced  on  “Fonsylvania”  ranged  between  120  and 
202  bales  of  400  pounds  each,  which  usually  sold  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  cents  a  pound.  Incidentally,  Wailes  expected  to  get 
about  half  as  many  bales  as  he  had  acres  planted  in  cotton.149 
From  this  income  must  be  subtracted  overseer’s  wages,  which 
averaged  nearly  $500  a  year,  and  various  other  expenses.  For 
instance,  in  1859  the  cost  of  “plantation  supplies  Freight  storage 
etc  including  Doctor  Bills  Taxes  etc”  amounted  to  $552.04.1SO 

A  more  precise  statement  of  the  net  profit  for  one  year  is 
available  for  Miss  Covington’s  plantation,  “Ivanhoe.”  Her 
commission  merchant  informed  her  at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1859  that  the  net  balance  in  her  favor  was  $2, 15 1.49. 151  At  the 
end  of  i860  Wailes  “obtained  accounts  of  Messers  Tho  Hender¬ 
son  &  Peale  with  Miss  S  C  Covington  and  [him] self  for  supplies 
drafts  etc  etc  Crediting  sales  of  Cotton  [which  showed  a]  small 
balance  in  her  favor  &  a  like  one  against  me.”152  This  was  at 

148  Ibid..,  May  3,  9,  12,  i860.  146  Ibid..,  Apr.  19,  1853. 

111  Ibid.,  Sept.  10,  1856.  148  Ibid.,  Oct.  28,  i860. 

Ibid.,  Jan.  27,  1862.  180  Ibid.,  Jan.  4,  i860. 

151  Ibid.,  Apr.  17,  i860.  182  Ibid.,  Apr.  25,  1861. 
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the  end  of  a  poor  year.  Usually  there  was  a  profit  from  both 
plantations  to  be  invested  in  land  or  loaned  at  interest. 

Managing  this  cumbersome  and  decentralized  estate  pre¬ 
sented  numerous  problems  for  Wailes  and  doubtless  for  his  wife 
as  well.  While  many  of  the  managerial  details  were  with  things, 
such  as  the  purchase  and  sale  of  plantation  supplies  and  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  more  numerous  and  difficult  problems  were  in  the  field 
of  human  relations,  transactions  with  the  overseers  and  their 
families  and  with  approximately  150  slaves.  Over  the  latter, 
Wailes’s  power  was  almost  absolute. 

Wailes  did  not  begin  keeping  a  diary  early  enough  to  give  a 
clear  account  of  his  own  development.  Nevertheless,  some  of 
his  characteristics  were  precisely  those  which  his  experiences  as 
a  planter  would  normally  develop.  One  was  the  tendency  to 
assume  leadership  whether  in  managing  his  plantations,  in  or¬ 
ganizing  a  society  for  studying  history,  or  in  molding  public 
opinion  in  his  community. 

While  the  experiences  of  a  planter  tended  to  develop  these 
positive  individualistic  characteristics,  they  also  fostered  char¬ 
acteristics  which  operated  to  limit  his  leadership.  Managing  a 
plantation  might  teach  a  man  how  to  govern,  but  it  did  not 
teach  him  how  to  play  the  game  of  politics  in  a  democracy.  The 
necessary  give-and-take  of  democratic  government  could  not  be 
learned  by  managing  slaves.  Therefore,  as  a  government  be¬ 
came  increasingly  democratic,  which  was  the  trend  in  Mississippi 
during  Wailes’s  lifetime,  the  chance  for  a  planter  to  rise  to 
political  leadership  became  steadily  smaller. 

It  was  as  a  manager  of  equals  that  Wailes  was  weakest.  As 
an  officer  or  president  of  various  societies  or  organizations  he  was 
intelligent  and  energetic — but  the  societies  generally  died.  The 
fault  cannot  have  been  wholly  his,  else  his  fellows  would  have 
ceased  elevating  him  to  office.  Perhaps  part  of  the  trouble  was 
with  the  planters  as  a  class;  they  were  more  accustomed  to 
exercising  power  than  to  supporting  those  who  were  in  power. 
At  any  rate,  Wailes  found  that  the  societies  in  which  he  was 
interested  tended  to  become  officers’  clubs  with  only  a  small  or 
a  non-existent  rank  and  file  of  supporting  members. 


CHAPTER  V 


INTELLECTUAL  TRENDS 

KNOWLEDGE,  which  is  the  lightest  of  all  baggage,  was 
the  only  sort  of  possession  that  did  not  have  to  be  pared 
down  to  the  barest  essentials  by  early  immigrants  on  the  arduous 
journey  through  the  wilderness  to  the  Natchez  region.  Axes, 
spinning  wheels,  frying-pans,  and  rifles  grew  heavy  on  the  long 
journey.  On  the  contrary,  a  store  of  knowledge  was  not  an  im¬ 
pediment,  and  it  could  be  brought  to  its  destination  unbroken 
and  unstained  by  travel.  Inasmuch  as  a  number  of  these  pi¬ 
oneers  were  well  supplied  with  this  priceless  but  easily  trans¬ 
ported  commodity,  the  intellectual  level  of  this  settlement  in 
the  wilderness  was  much  higher  than  the  level  to  which  its  mate¬ 
rial  civilization  had  advanced  by  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  wave  of  prosperity  that  came  about  this  time  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  mental  power  of  some  of  the  early  set¬ 
tlers  as  much  as  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  presence  of 
the  burden-bearing  Mississippi  River. 

In  the  new  and,  for  a  time,  hard  life  some  of  this  intellectual 
baggage  proved  useless  5  therefore  it  was  discarded  because  there 
was  little  time  to  be  wasted  in  caring  for  things  of  no  practical 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  immigrants  had  to  acquire  some  new 
knowledge,  especially  about  the  physical  characteristics  of  this 
new  country.  The  wilderness  was  a  stern  and  unsympathetic 
schoolmaster  to  many ;  to  a  few  it  was  an  inspiring  and  thought- 
provoking  teacher,  and  these  found  life  in  the  early  Natchez 
region  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  physical  adventure. 

The  earliest  and  most  notable  of  these  was  William  Dun¬ 
bar,  the  youngest  son  of  a  noble  Scotch  family.  As  a  youth  he 
had  showed  an  interest  in  natural  history,  and  had  been  well 
educated,  especially  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  at  Glasgow 
and  London.  In  1771,  when  he  was  twenty -two  years  old,  he 
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came  to  America}  a  few  years  later  he  settled  near  Baton  Rouge. 
After  the  American  Revolution  he  moved  north  to  within  nine 
miles  of  Natchez,  where  he  establishd  “The  Forest”  plantation 
upon  which  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1810. 

Dunbar’s  knowledge  of  the  new  country  and  of  the  technique 
of  surveying  was  put  to  use  by  Spain  as  well  as  by  the  United 
States.  In  1798  he  represented  the  former  in  locating  the  bound¬ 
ary  between  the  Floridas  and  the  United  States.1  In  1804  he 
was  appointed  by  Jefferson,  with  whom  he  corresponded  on 
scientific  subjects,  to  explore  the  Ouachita  River  country,  and 
his  report  constitutes  the  first  scholarly  account  of  the  Hot 
Springs.  The  next  year  Jefferson  appointed  him  to  explore  the 
Red  River.2 

Thanks  to  Jefferson,  Dunbar  became  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Philosophical  Society.  Three  articles  from  his  pen  were 
published  in  the  fifth  volume  of  its  Transactions.  The  next 
volume  contained  twelve.  In  these  he  dealt  with  such  subjects 
as  fossil  bones  found  in  Louisiana,  the  sign  language  used  among 
North  American  Indians,  the  solar  eclipse  of  July  16,  1806,  the 
comet  of  September,  1807,  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  meteorological  data  of  his  region}  and  he  described  a  pro¬ 
cedure  he  had  invented  for  finding  the  longitude  of  a  given 
place  without  knowledge  of  the  precise  time.  In  addition,  he 
corresponded  with  such  eminent  scientists  as  Sir  William  Her- 
schel,  Bartram,  Hunter,  Rittenhouse,  and  Rush.  At  his  home 

1  Dunbar’s  report  to  the  Spanish  government  at  the  conclusion  of  this  mis¬ 
sion  can  be  found  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  III,  185-205. 

2  Almost  immediately  an  attempt  was  made  to  publish  at  Natchez  an  ac¬ 
count  of  these  explorations  under  the  title :  Discoveries  Made  in  Exploring  the 
Missouri,  Red  River  and  Washita,  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  Doctor  Sibley, 
and  William  Dunbar,  Esq.  With  a  Statistical  Account  of  the  Countries  Ad¬ 
jacent.  With  an  Appendix  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  Natchez:  Andrew  Marschalk,  1806 
(Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  Preliminary  Check  List  of  Mississippi  Imprints, 
1  yq8-i 8 1 0,  item  27).  A  summary  of  Dunbar’s  account  was  published  in 
Am.  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  705-743.  A  fuller  account  of  Dunbar’s 
exploration  was  published  nearly  one  hundred  years  later  by  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  Documents  Relating  to  the  Purchase  and  Exploration 
of  Louisiana:  1.  The  Limits  and  Bounds  of  Louisiana.  By  Thomas  Jefferson. 
2.  The  Exploration  of  the  Red,  the  Black,  and  the  Washita  Rivers.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Dunbar,  New  York,  1904. 
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near  Natchez  he  once  entertained  Alexander  Wilson,  the  or¬ 
nithologist.3 

It  is  evident  that  Dunbar,  working  on  a  foundation  of  Old 
World  knowledge,  was  carrying  on  some  investigations  that  he 
could  have  performed  as  well  had  he  remained  in  Scotland. 
However,  in  addition  he  was  reporting  to  Jefferson  and  others 
new  data  about  natural  history  that  could  be  discovered  only  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  Furthermore,  he  was  attacking  the 
practical  problems  that  faced  Mississippi  planters,  and  some  of 
the  solutions  he  proposed  were  of  much  economic  value.  In  the 
early  search  for  an  export  crop  he  experimented  with  indigo  and 
then  turned  to  making  staves  for  the  West  Indian  market. 
Later  he  improved  the  cotton-gin,  suggested  the  manufacture 
and  utilization  of  cotton-seed  oil,  and  introduced  the  screw  press 
as  the  means  of  compressing  cotton  into  denser  bales.  When  one 
of  his  slaves  died  of  “cholic  pains”  he  performed  an  autopsy 
and  wrote  in  his  diary  a  full  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  intestines,  which  he  found  to  be  “blown  up  to  an  amasing 
degree.”4 

By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  several  other 
men  of  pronounced  intellectual  interests  could  be  found  at 
Natchez.  One  was  John  Henderson,  who,  like  Dunbar,  was  a 
native  of  Scotland.  In  1797  he  composed,  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  verse,  a  reply  to  Tom  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason  in  which 
he  showed  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  chief  English  poets  and 
that  he  had  received  sound  Calvinistic  religious  training.5  Win- 
throp  Sargent,  of  Massachusetts,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College 
and  the  first  governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  recorded 
meteorological  observations  and  the  stage  of  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Natchez  for  many  years.6  Also,  he  investigated  an 

“Alexander  Wilson  and  Prince  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  American  Or¬ 
nithology,  I,  xc,  368-369. 

*  See  the  sketch  of  Dunbar’s  life  in  D.  A.  B.,  V,  507-508.  To  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  following  this  sketch  should  be  added  the  more  recently  published  Life, 
Letters  and  Papers  of  William  Dunbar  (1930),  edited  by  Mrs.  Dunbar  Row¬ 
land,  on  p.  70  of  which  can  be  found  the  concluding  quotation  above. 

6  Sydnor,  “The  Beginning  of  Printing  in  Mississippi,”  Jour.  Sou.  Hist.,  I, 
53-55- 

6  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  A  Short-Title  List  of  Books,  Pamphlets  and 
Broadsides  Printed  in  Mississippi,  1811-1830,  items  T50,  T75,  T76. 
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Indian  mound  near  Cincinnati  and  described  his  findings  for  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.7  He  was  also  a  good  enough 
judge  of  painters  to  have  Gilbert  Stuart  paint  his  own  and  his 
wife’s  portraits,  which  he  considered  “amongst  the  best  paintings 
of  that  most  excellent  artist.”8  Sargent’s  successor,  Governor 
W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  was  also  interested  in  intellectual  questions. 
One  of  the  territorial  judges,  Thomas  Rodney  of  Delaware, 
collected  “Fosil  Curiosities”  and  medicinal  herbs  and  wrote 
poetry.9 

Other  contemporaries  of  Dunbar  in  the  Natchez  region  had 
had  professional  training  or  experiences  of  a  kind  to  stimulate 
interests  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Among  the  physicians  was 
John  Cox,  of  English  birth  and  medical  training,  who  had  trav¬ 
eled  in  West  Africa,  where  he  lived  for  some  months  with  the 
king  of  Futa  Jallon.10  Garrett  E.  Pendergrast,  a  medical  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  had  published,  in  1803, 
A  Physical  and  Topographical  Sketch  of  the  Mississippi  Ter¬ 
ritory ,  Lower  Louisiana ,  and  a  Part  of  West  Florida.  He  had 
gained  many  of  his  facts  from  Dunbar.  Surveyors  were  numer¬ 
ous,  as  was  natural  on  a  rapidly  developing  frontier,  and  several 
of  them  were  interested  in  astronomy.  Among  these  was  the 
Quaker  Isaac  Briggs,  who  was  the  first  surveyor  of  public  lands 
south  of  Tennessee.11  Another  was  Thomas  Freeman,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  Briggs  in  this  office  5  earlier  he  had  served  with  the  com¬ 
mission  charged  with  surveying  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States  in  1798. 12  Andrew  Ellicott,  who  was  the  chief 
representative  of  the  United  States  in  this  work,  was  intelligent 
and  well  informed  in  his  field,  and  some  of  his  writings  were 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 

7  American  Philosophical  Society,  Transactions ,  first  series,  IV,  177-180. 

8  Sargent’s  will,  recorded  in  Adams  County  Wills  Book,  I,  207. 

9  “Rodney  Letters,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  XLIII,  2,  132-133,  209, 
358;  XLIV,  62-64,  280-281;  XLV,  61,  194. 

10  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  A  Statement  with  Regard  to  the  Moorish  Prince, 
Abduhl  Rahhahman,  pp.  3-4.  See  also  African  Repository,  III,  365-366,  and 
J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  Sam.  Dale,  p.  91. 

11  Rowland,  History  of  Mississippi,  I,  396. 

13  Before  this  Freeman  had  assisted  in  surveying  the  site  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  (D.  A.  B.,  VII,  13-14.) 
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Society.13  Yet  another  surveyor  who  attained  fame  as  a  geog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Old  Southwest  was  William  Darby.14  One  of 
the  younger  surveyors  attached  to  the  land  office  invented  an 
instrument,  a  model  of  which  was  prepared  for  President  Jeffer¬ 
son,  “useful  in  Copying  Maps  or  Surveys,  and  also  enlarging 
or  contracting  them.”15 

Andrew  Marschalk,  the  first  printer  in  Mississippi,  had  been 
educated  in  a  seminary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  New 
York,  had  lived  for  a  time  in  England,  and  probably  had 
learned  the  printing  trade  in  that  country.16  Adam  Tooley,  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  had  come  to  Natchez  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  sometime  before  1803.  At  Natchez  he  and  his  family  came 
to  be  regarded  as  leaders  in  educational  and  religious  move¬ 
ments.17  David  Ker,  born  in  northern  Ireland  of  Scotch  par¬ 
entage,  had  graduated  from  the  University  of  Dublin  and 
was  then  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister.  Before  settling  in 
Natchez  in  1800,  he  had  served  on  the  first  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina.  He  and  his  family,  like  the  Tooleys, 
were  prominent  in  educational  and  religious  movements.18 

From  an  examination  of  the  lives  of  these  men  it  is  evident 
that  the  Natchez  region  was  intellectually  cosmopolitan  as  well 
as  intellectually  rich.  A  fair  sprinkling  of  men  at  this  outpost 
of  civilization  were  interested  in  various  fields  of  knowledge ; 
they  were  acquainted  with  life  in  different  parts  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  5  their  travels  had  been  extensive ;  they  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  scholarship  of  several  universi¬ 
ties  ;  and  a  few  of  them  were  making  real  contributions  to 
knowledge. 

It  was  as  natural  for  Dunbar,  who  was  the  most  distin- 

13  Transactions,  new  series,  vol.  VI. 

14  William  Darby,  Geographical  Description,  p.  309;  and  sketch  of  Darby 
in  D.  A.  B.,  V,  73. 

15  “Rodney  Letters,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist,  and  Biog.,  XLIV,  180. 

16  Sydnor,  “The  Beginning  of  Printing  in  Mississippi,”  Jour.  Sou.  Hist.,  I, 
49-55- 

17  John  G.  Jones,  A  Complete  History  of  Methodism  as  Connected  with  the 
Mississippi  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  I,  248-250. 

18  F.  L.  Riley,  “Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Colonization  Movement 
in  Mississippi,”  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications ,  IX,  337-338. 
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guished  of  the  group,  to  seek  co-operation  in  the  acquisition  and 
organization  of  knowledge  in  1803  as  it  had  been  for  him  in 
the  primitive  i77o’s  to  join  with  others  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  social  security.  Then,  the  few  men  of  his  settle¬ 
ment  met  quarterly  in  an  association  for  the  preservation  of 
order.  Common  problems  were  discussed,  “necessary  resolves” 
were  agreed  upon,  insurgent  slaves  were  tried  and,  if  found 
guilty,  were  hanged.  If  no  business  confronted  them,  the 
lonely  pioneers  “spent  an  agreeable  day  &  got  merry  by  the 
moderate  use  of  Madeira  &  Claret.”19 

In  the  more  civilized  year  1803,  Dunbar,  Henderson, 
Briggs,  Tooley,  Governor  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  and  others 
formed,  for  collaborative  pioneering  on  the  frontier  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  for  intellectual  good  fellowship,  “The  Mississippi 
Society,  for  the  Acquirement  and  Dissemination  of  Useful 
Knowledge.”20  Two  years  later  Dunbar  imported  for  it  a  chest 
of  books  at  about  the  same  time  that  he  was  purchasing  for  him¬ 
self  from  London  at  a  cost  of  1 50  guineas  a  six-foot  Gregorian 
telescope  “with  six  magnifying  powers  from  no  to  550  times.” 
Soon  after  he  had  purchased  this  telescope,  Isaac  Briggs  and 
Silas  Dinsmoor,  a  surveyor  and  Indian  agent  who  had  come 
from  New  Hampshire,  joined  with  him  in  ordering  astronom¬ 
ical  instruments  and  chronometers  worth  300  pounds.21 

Although  the  Mississippi  Society  was  alive  as  late  as  18 13, 22 
nothing  else  is  known  of  its  activities.  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain:  its  members  were  distinguished  in  their  region  for  re¬ 
spectability,  power,  and  wealth.  For  the  time  being,  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  stamp  was  given  to  the  local  conception  of  scholarship. 

Some  of  the  same  men  who  organized  the  Mississippi  So¬ 
ciety  had  secured  one  year  earlier  a  charter  for  Jefferson  College. 
More  than  half  of  the  nineteen  charter  members  of  the 
society,  among  them  Claiborne,  Tooley,  Briggs,  and  Dunbar, 

10  Rowland,  Dunbar,  pp.  26-28,  44,  51,  55,  59. 

20  The  act  of  incorporation,  which  contains  a  list  of  the  charter  members, 
can  be  found  in  Toulmin’s  Digest,  pp.  409-410. 

21  F.  L.  Riley,  “Sir  William  Dunbar — The  Pioneer  Scientist  of  Mississippi,” 
Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  II,  107;  U.  S.,  Statutes  at  Large,  VII,  100. 

22  W ashington  Republican,  June  16,  1813. 
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were  among  the  first  trustees  of  the  college.23  Thus  from  the 
same  intellectual  soil  grew  at  nearly  the  same  time  two  asso¬ 
ciations:  one  to  educate  youth}  the  other  to  stimulate  mature 
men.  After  the  death  of  the  society,  the  college,  which  was  the 
longest-lived  intellectual  organization  in  the  Natchez  region, 
served  as  the  parent  stem  on  which  several  learned  societies  were 
grafted. 

What  has  been  presented  up  to  this  point  will  indicate  some¬ 
thing  of  the  state  in  which  Athena  lived  at  Natchez  about  1800. 
During  the  following  quarter  of  a  century  the  goddess  of  learn¬ 
ing  often  wore  homespun  and  a  sunbonnet,  for  the  love  of  an¬ 
cient  universities  was  an  exotic  in  a  newly  settled  district.  Dun¬ 
bar  and  other  pioneer  scientists  died,  and  none  could  be  found 
fit  to  wear  their  mantles.  The  failure  of  scholarship  to  grow  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  population  and  wealth  might  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  conversion  of  the  wilderness  into 
a  prosperous  civilization  was  consuming  most  of  the  available 
energy.  Furthermore,  the  region  was  still  comparatively  out  of 
touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and  still  lacked  within  itself  a 
satisfactory  intellectual  dynamo.  The  original  stock  of  knowl¬ 
edge  seems  to  have  been  struggling  for  existence  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  soil.  However,  several  cuttings  from  the  parent  stock  were 
beginning  to  take  root.  While  they  were  small  and  promised 
no  early  harvest,  they  grew  naturally  in  the  wilderness  soil. 
The  exotic  was  becoming  indigenous. 

One  indication  that  intellectual  interests  were  surviving  was 
the  opening  of  Jefferson  College  as  a  preparatory  school  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1 8 1 1 .  By  1820  it  was  offering  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of 
arts  and  master  of  arts,  and  within  that  year  it  published  its 
laws.24  In  1818  the  education  of  women  was  also  made  possible 
by  the  establishment  at  Washington  of  Elizabeth  Female  Acad¬ 
emy,  which  conferred  the  degree  of  Domina  Scientiarum  upon 
its  graduates.25  There  was  also  evidence  that  reading  was  con- 

23  Evidence  of  Dunbar’s  zeal  for  Jefferson  College  can  be  found  in  Riley, 
“Sir  William  Dunbar,”  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  II,  91. 

24  Jefferson  College,  Laws  of  Jefferson  College  (1820),  p.  8. 

25  The  first  bulletin  of  this  institution  was  a  pamphlet  with  the  following 
title:  Rules  for  the  Government  of  the  Methodist  Female  Academy,  near  Wash- 
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sidered  a  proper  occupation  for  gentlemen,  especially  when  it 
was  interspersed  with  social  pleasures,  for  there  was  “one 
reading-room  and  coffee-house”  in  Natchez  in  1812.26  Three 
years  later  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  “Jacksonian  Library 
Society”  of  Woodville,27  and  Andrew  Marschalk,  who  had  be¬ 
gun  publishing  the  Washington  Republican  in  April,  1813,  in 
the  territorial  capital,  announced  toward  the  end  of  that  year 
that  he  “intended  to  open  a  News  room  in  the  front  part  of  the 
house  in  which  the  Office  of  the  W ashington  Republican  is. 
The  utility  of  such  an  establishment  [Marschalk  explained!  is 
very  evident.  It  may  be  a  resort  for  those  who  are  fond  of 
reading  where  they  can  have  the  benefit  of  conversation,  to¬ 
gether  with  recourse  to  many  of  the  most  important  Newspapers 
printed  in  the  United  States,  of  either  party.  It  is  intended  to 
have,  in  addition,  Magazines,  Gazettes,  Maps,  and  some  of  the 
most  approved  Miscellaneous  Works.  Subscriptions  are  opened 
at  this  office,  where  those  Gentlemen  disposed  to  encourage  it, 
will  please  call  and  put  down  their  names.  .  .  .  N.B.  Refresh¬ 
ments  can  be  had.”28 

Even  the  legislature  showed  liberal  tendencies  by  legalizing 
vaccination29  and  by  creating  an  embryonic  state  library  in  1815 
with  the  purchase  of  “a  complete  set  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  a  Digest  of  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  now  in  force ;  also  three  of  .the 
most  approved  Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language,  a  Bible, 
Jacob’s  Law  Dictionary,  American  Edition,  Smith’s  Wealth  of 
Nations,  Montesquie’s  [sic]  Spirit  of  Laws,  Vattelle’s  [sic]  Law 
of  Nations,  Tucker’s  Blackstone,  the  book  called  ‘The  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  several  States,’  and  the  work  called  ‘The  Federalist.’  ” 
These  were  to  be  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  represent- 


ington.  Enacted,  by  the  Trustees  in  October  1818.  The  granting  of  degrees 
is  not  mentioned  in  this  document,  but  evidence  on  that  point  can  be  found  in 
C.  B.  Galloway,  “Elizabeth  Female  Academy,”  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications, 
II,  169-178. 

20  Memoirs  of  Mississippi,  II,  161,  citing  Marschalk’s  Almanac  of  1812. 

27  Statutes  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  1816,  p.  309. 

23  Washington  Republican,  Dec.  15,  1813. 

“Toulmin’s  Digest,  pp.  375-377. 
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atives  “in  the  press  belonging  to  that  house,  subject  to  the  in¬ 
spection  only  of  the  members  of  the  general  assembly.”  Only 
one  book  could  be  borrowed  at  a  time,  and  three  days  was  the 
maximum  length  of  the  loan.30 

Thus  in  these  early  years  Washington,  with  a  newspaper,  a 
reading-room,  the  beginnings  of  a  territorial  library,  Jefferson 
College,  and  Elizabeth  Female  Academy,  was  becoming  the  in¬ 
tellectual  center  of  the  region.  Wailes,  by  spending  much  of 
his  youth  in  Washington,  was  brought  into  touch  with  these 
influences,  especially  with  Jefferson  College,  of  which  he  was 
first  a  student  and,  after  1824,  a  trustee.  In  this  way  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  intellectual  interests  engendered  in  the 
Natchez  region  by  William  Dunbar,  incorporated  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Society,  and  nurtured  as  a  foster  child  for  many  years  by 
Jefferson  College. 

When  Wailes  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  met  a  man  capable 
of  greatly  stimulating  his  love  of  nature.  This  man  was  John 
James  Audubon,  who  was  then  chiefly  occupied  in  preparing  the 
paintings  for  his  monumental  Birds  of  America-,  he  was  also 
striving  with  scant  success  to  support  his  family  by  sketching 
portraits  and  teaching  French,  drawing,  and  dancing.31  How¬ 
ever,  his  wife’s  tutoring  frequently  brought  in  more  money  than 
he  could  earn. 

While  traveling  down  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1820,  Audubon  spent  a  few  days  in  Natchez 
before  going  on  to  New  Orleans.32  Returning  in  March,  1822, 
he  spent  an  eventful  year  in  Natchez,  part  of  this  time  with  his 
wife  and  two  sons.  Here  he  took  his  first  lesson  in  the  use  of 
oils  from  John  Stein,  a  wandering  portrait  painter  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pennsylvania.  Audubon  had  previously  worked  with 
chalks  and  water  colors.  Once  more  being  brought  by  necessity 
face  to  face  with  the  odious  task  of  providing  food  and  shelter, 
he  used  the  press  “to  inform  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 

30  Statutes  of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  1816,  p.  290. 

31  An  interesting  description  of  Audubon  as  a  teacher  of  dancing  can  be 
found  in  Woodville  Republican,  Nov.  21,  1848. 

32  John  James  Audubon,  Journal  of  John  James  Audubon  Made  during  His 
Trip  to  New  Orleans  in  1820-1821,  pp.  88-97. 
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Natchez  and  its  vicinity,  that  with  the  intention  of  making  this 
City  his  permanent  residence,  he  will  open  a  school  for  drawing 
(at  Mr.  Davis’  Seminary)  in  Chalks,  and  Painting  in  Water 
Colours,  in  all  the  various  styles  most  fashionable  in  Europe 
and  our  Eastern  Cities  .  .  .  [and]  will  also  give  lessons  of 
vocal  Music.  ...”  A  little  later  Audubon  and  Stein  offered 
to  paint  portraits  in  oil  for  $50  or  miniatures  for  $30.  As  usual, 
Mrs.  Audubon  was  carrying  her  full  share  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  family  by  teaching  “manners,  Literature,  needle¬ 
work,  and  embroidery.”33 

In  addition  to  teaching  private  pupils,  Audubon  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  a  short  time  in  an  academy  in  Natchez,  where  his 
sons  Victor  and  John  were  entered  as  pupils.  Earlier,  he  had 
given  lessons  in  drawing  to  the  young  ladies  enrolled  in  Eliza¬ 
beth  Female  Academy  at  Washington,  trudging  back  and  forth 
to  his  classes  from  his  quarters  in  Natchez  during  the  six  weeks 
he  held  himself  to  this  task.  This  employment  he  had  secured 
through  the  aid  of  Levin  Wailes. 

But  Audubon’s  heart  was  in  neither  his  teaching  nor  his 
portrait  sketching.  His  passion  for  studying  and  painting  birds 
continued  to  grip  him  5  and  Levin  Wailes,  who  had  a  plantation 
in  Louisiana  across  the  river  from  Natchez,  again  came  to  his 
assistance.  The  naturalist  was  made  welcome  to  the  plantation, 
and  there  in  April,  1822,  he  made  drawings  of  the  orchard  oriole 
and  of  the  tyrant  flycatcher.34  Benjamin  and  his  brother  Ed¬ 
mund  spent  much  time  in  the  field  with  their  father’s  guest, 
and  they  were  doubtless  fascinated  by  his  knowledge  and  skill. 
Benjamin  secured  for  Audubon  the  nest  of  the  orchard  oriole 
from  a  honey  locust  tree  in  the  plantation  yard.35  One  is 
tempted  to  conjecture  that  Benjamin’s  life-long  interest  in  the 
birds  and  animals  of  his  region  was  due  in  part  to  his  association 
with  this  enthusiastic  naturalist.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the 

33  Natchez  Mississippi  State  Gazette ,  Oct.  12,  1822,  and  Feb.  13,  1823. 

31  These  appear  as  plates  42  and  79  in  the  famous  Birds  of  America.  The 
tyrant  flycatcher  is  now  known  as  the  kingbird. 

35  The  best  account  of  Audubon’s  life  in  Natchez  is  in  Stanley  C.  Arthur, 
Audubon:  An  Intimate  Life  of  the  American  Woodsman ,  pp.  248-257,  500, 
501.  See  also  F.  H.  Herrick,  Audubon  the  Naturalist ,  I,  320-324. 
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Waileses  remembered  their  visitor,  holding  a  strong  family  tra¬ 
dition  to  the  present  day  about  his  visit  to  their  plantation,  and 
cherishing  the  four  black  chalk  drawings  that  Audubon  made  of 
his  host,  his  hostess,  and  the  two  sons  who  hunted  with  him.36 

Three  years  after  knowing  Audubon,  Wailes  was  chosen  as 
the  first  president  of  the  Adams  Athenaeum.  His  election  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  had  gained  some  local  recognition  as  one  interested 
in  intellectual  movements.  On  March  31,  1825,  he  expressed 
the  hope,  while  addressing  the  directors  at  their  first  stated 
meeting,  that  the  Athenaeum  would  exceed  the  “few  abortive 
attempts  at  the  formation  of  literary  associations.”  One  of  its 
objectives,  he  reminded  the  directors,  was  the  founding  of  a 
library  or  reading-room  “which  will  be  supplied  with  most  of 
the  public  journals  of  merit  in  the  Union”  as  well  as  with 
books.  Although  “the  lighter  walks  of  literature”  were  not  to 
be  shunned,  he  thought  books  ought  to  be  chosen  “mainly  from 
those  works  of  solid  usefulness,  on  the  merits  of  which  the 
verdict  of  the  world  has  long  since  been  pronounced.”  Some¬ 
thing  of  a  library  was  actually  created,  and  the  society  subscribed 
to  a  number  of  the  most  substantial  American  and  British  quar¬ 
terlies.  John  W.  Monette  was  chosen  librarian. 

Another  objective  of  the  Athenaeum,  so  Wailes  stated,  was 
the  preparation  by  its  members  of  “dissertations  upon  useful 
and  interesting  topics,”  which  were  to  be  subjected  “to  comment 
or  criticism”  when  presented  at  the  monthly  meetings.  He 
suggested  as  worth-while  enterprises  the  collection  of  Indian 
traditions  and  the  excavation  of  Indian  mounds.  He  added: 
“Other  subjects  of  investigation  doubtless  exist  in  the  natural 
productions  of  our  state  5 — this  section  of  it,  however,  hides  no 
treasures  in  its  bosom,  yet  it  bears  stores  of  wealth  upon  its 
surface,  and  however  poor  in  minerals,  the  vegetable  produc¬ 
tions  of  our  fertile  and  genial  soil  are  sufficiently  numerous, 

38  The  drawing  of  Benjamin  Wailes,  which  is  reproduced  in  this  book,  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  C.  G.  Brandon,  Natchez,  Mississippi.  Reproductions 
of  all  four  of  the  Wailes  drawings  are  in  Arthur,  Audubon ,  following  p.  224. 
Of  the  many  black  chalk  portraits  drawn  by  Audubon,  these  are  among  the 
few  that  are  extant. 
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varied,  and  beautiful  to  tempt  a  botanist  to  a  dalliance  with 
Flora,  or  constrain  the  agriculturist  to  do  homage  to  Ceres.”37 

The  fanciful  effusion  at  the  close  of  Wailes’s  speech  must 
not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  he  meant  just  what  he 
said  when  advising  the  Athenaeum  to  concern  itself  with  useful 
topics.  He  himself  once  discussed  so  homely  a  subject  as  the 
plow,  describing  a  device  he  had  recently  seen  which  would 
make  easier  the  hard  labor  of  plowing  newly  cleared  land.38 

If  Wailes’s  ideas  about  worth-while  topics  for  investigation 
can  be  considered  as  typical,  the  conclusion  follows  that  the  in¬ 
tellectual  trend  of  the  region  was  yet  unchanged.  The  men  of 
the  region  were  not  yet  interested  in  studying  their  own  social 
order,  and  lacking  this  interest  they  could  not  think  of  their  own 
civilization  as  peculiar.  Possibly  the  civilization  of  the  region 
was  too  young  to  be  self-conscious.  At  any  rate,  its  intellectual 
leaders  studied  such  things  as  stars  and  rainbows,  plants  and 
animals,  Indian  mounds,  and  deism.  The  most  sectional  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  could  draw  from  such  studies  was  that  the 
physical  geography  of  their  region  was  in  some  respects  peculiar 
to  itself.  Before  this  innocuous  conclusion  could  be  changed  into 
the  dynamic  thought  that  the  people  of  the  Natchez  region  had 
a  distinct  civilization  with  customs  and  interests  inimical  in  some 
respects  to  the  civilizations  in  other  areas,  the  study  of  nature 
would  have  to  give  place  to  a  study  of  the  history  and  present 
organization  of  human  society. 

A  potent  agent  in  turning  the  eyes  of  the  Natchez  region 
toward  itself  was  Joseph  Holt  Ingraham,  “a  young,  dark  man, 
with  soft  voice,”  who  came  from  Portland,  Maine,  about  1830 

37  Inaugural  Address  Delivered  at  the  First  Stated  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Adams  Athenaeum,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1825;  by  Col. 
B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  their  President  (broadside  in  the  Brandon  collection  of  Wailes 
papers) . 

Another  source  of  information  about  the  Athenaeum  is  its  fragmentary 
minutes  and  copies  of  letters  preserved  in  the  plantation  book  of  Levin  Coving¬ 
ton,  one  of  its  directors  (Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Jackson,  Miss.). 
From  the  latter  source  it  is  evident  that  the  Athenaeum  was  still  alive  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1826. 

38  Wailes’s  description  and  drawing  of  this  plow  were  published  in  the 
American  Farmer,  VIII,  129-130. 
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to  teach  languages  in  Jefferson  College.  Thirty  years  before, 
immigrants  coming  to  Natchez  from  all  sections  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  had  been  impressed  mainly  by  the  fertile  land,  the  thick 
forests,  and  the  great  river.  Indeed,  there  had  been  little  else 
to  see.  Ingraham,  however,  saw  plantations,  villages,  slaves, 
and  masters  as  elements  in  a  civilization  that  differed  widely 
from  the  social  order  he  had  known  in  New  England.  His  im¬ 
pressions  of  this  strange  civilization  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  were  published  in  1835  under  the  title:  The  South-West , 
by  a  Yankee.  Now  for  the  first  time,  the  men  of  Natchez  saw 
themselves  as  it  were  in  a  mirror. 

To  produce  another  work  of  this  kind,  Ingraham  needed  to 
find  another  distinctive  civilization.  He  might,  of  course,  have 
dug  deeper  into  the  Natchez  field,  but  arduous  spade-work  was 
to  him  unattractive.  Instead,  he  began  with  a  remarkably  facile 
pen  to  write  novels,  some  purely  romantic  and  others  semi- 
historical.  In  1846  he  told  Longfellow  that  he  had  turned  out 
eighty  novels,  twenty  within  the  past  year.  After  entering  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1852,  he  pro¬ 
duced  three  widely  read  religious  stories.39 

After  leaving  Jefferson  College  Ingraham  lived  most  of  the 
time  away  from  Washington,  partly  in  the  North,  though 
mostly  in  the  South.  The  girlhood  home  of  his  wife,  Mary 
Brooks,  was  in  Washington,  and  this  tie  brought  him  back  on 
frequent  visits.  Also,  the  Southern  way  of  life  was  attractive  to 
this  man  of  New  England  birth  and  training  as  is  shown  by  his 
defense  of  the  customs  of  his  adopted  region  in  The  Sunny 
South;  or  the  Southerner  at  Home.  Thus  there  was  the  inclina¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  opportunity  for  him  to  keep  in  touch  with 
J.  W.  Monette,  Henry  Tooley,  Dr.  William  Dunbar,  and 
others  who  had  helped  him  while  he  was  writing  The  South- 

38  The  Prince  of  the  House  of  David  (1855),  The  Pillar  of  Fire  (1859), 
and  The  Throne  of  David  (i860). 

Sketches  of  Ingraham’s  life  can  be  found  in  D.  A .  B.,  IX,  479-480,  and  the 
Library  of  Southern  Literature ,  VI,  2591-259 6.  See  also  Charles  Stietenroth, 
One  Hundred  Years  with  “ Old  Trinity ”  Church ,  Natchez,  Miss.,  pp.  26-27; 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  June  18,  1933.  One  of  Ingraham’s  sermons 
was  printed  in  the  Natchez  Daily  Courier,  July  15,  1858. 
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West.  By  these  associations  he  continued  to  influence  the  intel¬ 
lectual  movements  centering  at  Washington.40 

Wailes  knew  Ingraham  intimately.  He  heard  him  preach 
from  time  to  time  in  the  chapel  of  Jefferson  College.  They  fre¬ 
quently  exchanged  visits  when  Ingraham  was  in  Washington, 
and  occasionally  they  met  elsewhere.41  Although  their  major 
interests  lay  in  different  fields,  Ingraham  read  part  of  Wailes’s 
Agriculture  and  Geology  and  gave  him  introductions  to  several 
publishers.42  On  his  part,  Wailes  informed  Ingraham  in  1853 
that  the  chair  of  modern  languages  in  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  was  being  vacated,  “supposing  the  situation  might  be 
desirable  to  him.”43 

Six  months  before  his  tragic  death,  Ingraham  called  on 
Wailes  and  proposed  to  rent  his  house  for  reasons  which  Wailes 
summarized  as  follows :  Ingraham  “wishes  to  give  up  his  Church 
and  School  at  Holly  Springs  and  devote  himself  for  the  future 
to  ‘preaching  through  Books’  not  relinquishing  the  pulpit  en¬ 
tirely  but  to  take  more  time  for  his  literary  labours  Mr.  Ingra¬ 
ham  being  formerly  a  resident  of  the  village  (and  connected 
with  Jefferson  College)  and  his  wifes  mother  Mrs.  Brooks 
living  here  this  is  his  choice  for  his  retirement.”44 

*°  Dr.  William  Dunbar  gave  Ingraham  access  to  some  of  the  papers  of  his 
eminent  father,  William  Dunbar.  One  of  these,  which  described  the  process 
of  making  indigo,  Ingraham  quoted  in  The  South-West ,  II,  273-274. 

“Diary,  Nov.  28-29,  i852  >  June  6>  Aug.  14,  26,  Sept.  4,  6,  11,  Oct.  18, 
19,  1853;  Apr.  19,  May  7,  1858. 

42  Ibid.,  June  20,  1854.  a  Ibid.,  June  6,  1853. 

**  Ibid.,  May  3,  i860. 

Joseph  Holt  Ingraham  named  his  son  for  his  friend  and  fellow  New  Eng¬ 
land  emigrant  to  Mississippi,  Seargent  S.  Prentiss.  Although  Prentiss  Ingra¬ 
ham  was  too  young  to  be  important  in  the  Mississippi  intellectual  scene  before 
1861,  he  was  certainly  the  most  colorful  of  its  products.  Born  in  Adams 
County  and  educated  partly  at  Jefferson  College,  Prentiss  indicated  his  choice 
of  a  career  by  entering  the  Mobile  Medical  College.  Before  he  was  eighteen 
the  Civil  War  had  begun,  and  he  was  hustled  into  a  life  of  adventure.  In  that 
war  he  was  once  captured  and  twice  wounded.  He  then  served  under  Juarez 
in  Mexico,  in  the  Austro-Prussian  War,  in  Crete,  in  Africa,  and  in  Cuba.  Still 
thirsting  for  adventure,  he  traveled  extensively  in  the  Orient  and  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  West.  Then  becoming,  like  his  father,  a  writer,  he  gave  to  his  readers 
countless  thrills  of  vicarious  adventure;  for  he  produced  a  dozen  plays,  numer¬ 
ous  short  stories,  some  poems,  and  more  than  six  hundred  novels,  “dimes  and 
half-dimes.”  He  once  dashed  off  one  of  the  latter,  of  about  thirty-five  thousand 
words,  with  a  fountain  pen  in  a  day  and  a  night  (D.  A.  B.,  IX,  480). 
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A  more  versatile  though  less  important  figure  than  J.  H. 
Ingraham  was  Henry  Vose,  who  was  born  of  German  stock  near 
Boston  on  March  21,  1802.  Being  thrown  early  on  his  own 
resources  by  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  War  of  1812,  he 
spent  several  years  working  at  odd  jobs  in  New  York,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  New  Orleans.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  enlisted  in 
the  army  which  Andrew  Jackson  was  leading  against  the  Semi¬ 
nole  Indians.  Meantime,  a  great  thirst  for  knowledge  had  led 
him  to  learn  to  read  French,  and  to  study  Spanish,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  He  even  tried  to  learn  Gaelic  from  a  fellow-passenger 
on  one  of  his  boat  trips  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York.  On 
June  24,  1819,  he  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy;  but  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  three  years,  even 
though  he  ranked  near  the  top  of  his  classes,45  and  came  to 
Mississippi,  where  for  a  time  he  taught  mathematics  and  lan¬ 
guages  and  studied  law. 

His  passion  for  writing  equaled  his  thirst  for  knowedge. 
Beginning  with  a  contribution  to  the  Port  Gibson  Correspondent 
in  1824,  he  wrote  for  more  than  thirty  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals  “many  historic  and  moral  tales:  one,  if  not  more  of  the 
latter,  has  been  republished  by  half  the  presses  of  the  Union : — 
also  many  thousand  lines  of  poetry,  original  and  translated — 
more  than  one  hundred  articles  connected  with  the  subjects  of 
religion,  masonry,  and  education.” 

Although  much  of  this  was  little  better  than  newspaper 
“filler,”  such  as  “The  Adventures  of  a  $50  Bill,”46  and  “The 
Adventures  of  a  Newspaper,”47  Vose  wrote  a  sketch  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1817,  a  short  article  on  the  “origin 
and  progress  of  the  press  in  Mississippi,”48  and  a  series  of  brief 
biographies  of  the  governors  of  Mississippi.49  In  1828  he  joined 
with  Andrew  Marschalk  in  planning  to  publish  a  literary  paper, 

“He  stood  number  17  in  a  class  of  86  at  the  end  of  his  first  year;  and 
number  1 1  in  a  class  of  63  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  (letter  from  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  dated  Dec.  6,  1934). 

48  Woodville  Republican,  Apr.  i,  1837. 

47  Mississippi  Free  Trader  and  Natchez  Weekly  Gazette ,  Dec.  15,  1837. 

48  Woodville  Republican,  Aug.  22,  1835. 

49  His  sketches  of  Governors  Claiborne,  Williams,  Poindexter,  and  Brandon 
appeared  ibid.,  Feb.  18,  25,  Mar.  11,  Apr.  15,  1837. 
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The  Tablet .50  In  1831  and  1832  he  was  in  the  Choctaw  country 
for  the  purpose  of  making,  with  the  assistance  of  their  interpre¬ 
ter,  a  dictionary  of  their  language.  He  was  elected  reporter  of 
the  Mississippi  constitutional  convention  of  1832  after  H.  L. 
French  had  resigned  because  he  thought  the  job  was  big  enough 
for  at  least  three  men.51  Two  years  earlier  he  had  published 
an  Almanac  for  Mississippi  and  Louisiana ,  which  was  followed 
in  1835  by  his  Topography  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  upon  a 
New  Plan ,52  He  died  of  smallpox  on  April  17,  1837,  leaving 
more  than  two  thousand  unpublished  manuscript  pages  relating 
to  the  history  of  Mississippi. 

In  addition  to  his  early  death,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  Vose 
was  handicapped  by  his  own  feverish  nature,  for  he  was  “a  man 
of  sanguine  and  ardent  temperament,  elated  to  excess  by  every 
prospect,  however  illusory,  of  adding  to  his  fame  and  his  for¬ 
tune  .  .  .  [but  disappointment]  would  plunge  him  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  mortification  and  despair.”53  He  was  fur¬ 
ther  hampered  by  poverty.  Being  both  poor  and  eccentric,  he 
did  not  become  intimate  with  the  older  families  of  the  region 
who  were  then  the  custodians  of  most  of  the  materials  for  study¬ 
ing  the  early  history  of  Mississippi.  Ingraham  had  gained  ac¬ 
ceptance,  but  being  more  interested  in  the  present  than  in  history 
he  made  little  use  of  his  opportunity.  Such  information  as  Vose 
collected  seems  to  have  been  unused  by  other  students  of  the 
region  except  by  Ingraham,  who  got  from  him  data  for  one  of 
the  most  informative  chapters  of  The  South-West .54 

These  two  New  Englanders,  especially  Ingraham,  added  to 
the  early  intellectual  interests  of  the  Natchez  region  what  may 

60  See  advertisements  in  the  Natchez  Statesman  and.  Gazette  through  the 
spring  of  1828. 

n  Mississippi,  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  1832,  pp.  60,  72. 

153  The  only  known  copy  of  the  Topography  is  in  the  bound  pamphlets  in  the 
Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

68  Woodville  Republican,  Apr.  22,  July  22,  1837. 

64  Chapter  26  of  Volume  II. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  Vose  appeared  in  the  Woodville  Republican,  Dec. 
8,  1832,  in  support  of  his  candidacy  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  Three 
years  later  he  ran  for  Congress,  but  in  his  own  county  (Wilkinson)  he  ranked 
last  in  a  field  of  five  candidates.  What  is  even  worse,  he  got  only  a  fifth  as 
many  votes  as  the  next  lowest  {ibid.,  Aug.  15,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  7,  Dec.  12,  1835). 
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be  called  self-consciousness.  Furthermore,  the  rise  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  movement,  the  lectures  of  Robert  Owen  at  Natchez,55  and 
the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Natchez  region  in  state  politics, 
all  implied  a  criticism  of  the  established  order  in  that  part  of 
Mississippi.  Undoubtedly,  the  former  frontier  civilization  of 
this  region  had  evolved  by  the  i83o’s  into  a  different  kind  of 
society — the  plantation  regime.  The  West  had  become  the 
South.  But  citizens  of  the  region  seemed  unaware  of  this  change 
until  others  called  it  to  their  attention.  Even  then  some  men  of 
Natchez  seemed  to  retain  their  older  attitudes. 

After  Ingraham  and  Vose  touched  the  mind  of  this  region, 
its  intellectual  current  broadened  to  include  the  study  of  its  his¬ 
tory  as  well  as  its  natural  phenomena.  Conceivably,  it  might 
also  have  included  the  study  of  its  contemporary  social  pattern ; 
but  men  such  as  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  J.  W.  Monette,  and  B.  L.  C. 
Wailes,  who  had  known  it  almost  from  birth,  considered  this 
too  commonplace  to  merit  description,  except  when  externally 
prodded  to  the  task.  True,  a  citizen  of  the  Natchez  region 
might  describe  a  different  part  of  the  state,  as  Claiborne  did 
the  pinewoods  civilization.  Or  Monette  could  write  an  excellent 
description  of  some  phase  of  slavery  to  please  his  friend  Ingra¬ 
ham.  Or  a  citizen  of  the  region  might  produce  a  defense  of 
slavery  in  answer  to  external  criticism.  But  all  of  these  were 
rare  products  of  the  Natchez  region  at  any  time.  Although  it 
was  conscious  of  being  a  distinct  section  of  the  United  States 
after  the  i83o’s,  its  history  more  than  its  present  attracted  self- 
study. 

J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  born  April  24,  1807,  inherited  a  social 
position  and  a  collection  of  historical  documents  that  neither 
Ingraham  nor  Vose  could  have  attained  in  a  lifetime.  He  was 
the  son  of  General  F.  L.  Claiborne,  of  Creek  War  fame,  the 
grandson  of  Colonel  Anthony  Hutchins,  of  colonial  and  early 
territorial  eminence,  the  nephew  of  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  territories,  and  cousin  of 

“  Owen’s  criticisms  of  the  social  order  of  Mississippi  together  with  some 
specimens  of  the  local  resentment  he  aroused  can  be  found  in  the  Natchez  Ariel, 
Feb.  16,  1828. 
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Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  of  Virginia.  The  “time-worn  papers 
and  documents”  of  the  first  three  men  he  inherited.  To  this 
rich  store  he  added  the  William  Dunbar  papers  as  a  result  of 
his  marriage  to  Martha  Dunbar.  Other  papers  he  acquired  by 
purchase,  and  he  also  collected  memoirs  from  his  many  friends. 
His  social  heritage  and  his  residence  near  Natchez  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  Whig  leaders ;  his  journalistic  interests,  his 
travels  over  the  state,  and  his  adherence  to  the  Democratic  party 
brought  him  in  contact  with  public  men  in  the  newer  parts  of 
Mississippi. 

Claiborne’s  collection  of  historical  treasures  undoubtedly 
surpassed  all  other  private  collections  in  his  state,  and  to  its 
study  he  applied  himself  zealously.  In  i860  he  published  a 
two-volume  biography  of  General  John  A.  Quitman.  He  also 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Southwest,  which  was  lost  in  manuscript 
when  the  steamboat  on  which  it  was  being  transported  was  sunk. 
Part  of  this  was  reconstructed  from  memory  and  published  in 
i860  as  the  Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  Sam.  Dale.  Twenty  years 
later  (for  Claiborne  outlived  most  of  his  contemporaries)  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Mississippi,  as  a  Province ,  T er- 
ritory  and  State,  which  remains  as  the  most  important  single 
source  of  early  Mississippi  history.  Then  followed  another  lit¬ 
erary  catastrophe.  His  home  “Dunbarton”  was  burned,  and 
with  it  the  manuscript  that  was  to  have  been  published  as  the 
second  volume  of  his  Mississippi .56 

Although  Wailes  and  Claiborne  were  not  intimately  asso¬ 
ciated,  they  were  well  acquainted,  and  both  were  interested  in 
agricultural  improvement  and  in  history.  In  1856  Claiborne  in¬ 
vited  Wailes  to  contribute  an  article  on  the  geology  of  South 
Mississippi  to  the  Sea  Shore  Farmer,  a  new  agricultural  monthly 
which  he  proposed  to  publish.  Two  years  later  he  asked  for  a 
contribution  to  another  publication  in  which  he  was  interested.67 

“  The  most  extended  sketch  of  Claiborne  was  written  by  F.  L.  Riley  for 
vol.  VII  (pp.  217-244)  of  the  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications.  A  briefer  account 
is  in  the  D.  A.  B.,  IV,  112-113.  F°r  information  concerning-  the  location  of  the 
Claiborne  papers,  see  C.  S.‘  Sydnor,  “Historical  Activities  in  Mississippi  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,”  Jour.  Sou.  Hist.  Ill,  156-157,  n.  71. 

87  Diary,  May  12,  1856;  June  29,  1858. 
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In  addition,  they  corresponded  from  time  to  time  on  historical 
subjects. 

With  John  Wesley  Monette,  Wailes  was  more  closely  asso¬ 
ciated.  Born  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  on  April  5,  1803,  Monette 
spent  his  youth  in  Ohio,  received  his  medical  education  at  Tran¬ 
sylvania  University,  Kentucky,  and  resided  most  of  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  Washington,  Mississippi,  where  he  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  1825.  Although  he  was  not  so  closely  connected 
by  ancestry  with  the  Natchez  region  as  Claiborne,  he  became  an 
integral  part  of  it.  In  addition  to  being  one  of  its  leading  physi¬ 
cians,  he  acquired  planting  interests  near  Natchez.  Further¬ 
more,  he  at  once  entered  the  intellectual  life  of  the  region,  being 
made  librarian  of  the  Adams  Athenaeum  in  1826.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Jefferson  College  and  Washington  Lyceum 
in  1 838. 58  For  a  time  he  was  “president”  of  the  town  of  Wash¬ 
ington,59  and  for  many  years  he  was  a  trustee  of  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege.60  Monette  also  helped  Ingraham  by  contributing  to  The 
South-West 61  a  description  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  slave 
labor  that  was  unequaled  by  any  other  Mississippi  writer  on 
slavery  as  a  straightforward,  concise,  and  unprejudiced  account. 

In  the  year  that  he  began  to  practice  in  Washington  a  severe 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  visited  this  hitherto-immune  town.  By 
destroying  three  physicians  the  scourge  widened  the  field  of  his 
practice,  and  his  article  describing  this  outbreak  of  the  disease, 
which  was  published  in  the  Western  Medical  and  Physical  Jour- 
nalf2  brought  him  into  notice.  This  was  followed  by  other 
articles  on  medical  subjects,  especially  on  yellow  fever.  The 
ablest  of  these,  entitled  “The  Epidemic  Yellow  Fevers  of  Nat¬ 
chez,”  included  a  careful  account  of  a  number  of  the  Natchez 
epidemics,  critiques  of  prevailing  theories  concerning  the  origin 
and  spread  of  the  disease,  and,  finally,  his  own  twelve  “deduc¬ 
tions.”  One  of  these  suggested  that  the  establishment  of  a 

68  South-Western  Journal,  I,  222-223. 

68  Ordinances  of  the  T own  of  Washington  (1841),  pp.  7  ff. 

60  Jefferson  College,  Charter  and.  Statutes  (1840),  pp.  3,  22. 
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quarantine  might  have  value.63  Following  this  suggestion,  the 
citizens  of  Natchez  decided  to  try  the  effects  of  a  quarantine 
when  yellow  fever  appeared  in  New  Orleans  in  1841 ;  thus  the 
yellow  fever  quarantine  came  into  use  in  the  Old  Southwest.64 

Monette’s  intellectual  interests  transcended  the  bounds  of 
his  own  profession.  However,  coupled  with  a  great  capacity  for 
work  was  a  great  caution  in  publishing  until  he  believed  the  task 
was  absolutely  complete.  As  a  result,  much  that  he  wrote  was 
never  published,  and  his  influence  was  therefore  lessened.  He 
left  in  manuscript  an  essay  of  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  pages 
on  “The  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  the  Complexion  and  the  Form 
of  the  Human  Species,”  in  which  he  attempted  “to  show  the 
primitive  unity  of  the  human  race  and  to  prove  that  racial  differ¬ 
ences  can  be  accounted  for  by  .  .  .  the  effect  of  climate  and 
natural  surroundings  on  complexion,  corporeal  development, 
language,  hair,  etc.”  Another  interesting  manuscript,  written  in 
true  scientific  spirit,  was  an  “Essay  on  the  Improbability  of 
Spontaneous  Production  of  Animals  and  Plants.” 

His  magnum  opus  was  a  study  of  the  physical  geography  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  work  was  massive  in  outline  and 
included  not  only  a  scientific  description  of  the  great  river  and 
its  chief  tributaries,  but  data  about  climate  and  the  vegetable 
covering  of  the  valley,  tables  of  genera  and  species  of  birds  and 
animals,  with  special  notice  of  the  more  common  species,  and, 
finally,  information  about  Indian  archaeology  as  well  as  the 
Indians  themselves.  This  large  study  Monette  had  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  in  1837  when  he  began  to  experience  difficulty  in  separat¬ 
ing  the  historical  from  the  physical  in  his  study  of  the  valley. 
At  the  suggestion  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  finally  decided  to 
divide  his  study  of  the  valley  into  two  parts.  The  first,  consist¬ 
ing  of  The  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Mississippi,  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1846, 
and  constitutes  a  most  important  reservoir  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  The  second,  dealing  with  the  valley’s  physical  geog- 

63  This  paper  was  read  December  2,  1837,  and  published  early  in  1838 
{South-Western  Journal ,  I,  70-74,  81-87,  97-103,  145-152). 

84  C.  G.  Forshey,  “John  W.  Monette,  Historian  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,” 
De  Bow’s  Review,  XI,  92-94. 
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raphy,  which  Monette  considered  his  chief  work,  was  never 
finished,  for  new  data  kept  coming  to  him.65 

Monette  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  intellectual  humility 
and  by  his  thirst  for  “a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
matter  and  spirit.”  He  wrote,  in  an  essay  on  “The  Limited 
Nature  of  Human  Research”:  “the  pleasure  of  discovery  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  investigation.  .  .  . 
For  the  greater  the  mystery,  the  more  a  subject  is  hedged  in 
with  uncertainty  and  doubt}  where  hypothesis  upon  hypothesis 
is  exhausted  in  the  solution,  the  more  attractive  is  it  to  the  rest¬ 
less  genius  of  man.”  But  his  enjoyment  of  research  was  clouded 
by  the  thought  that  a  whole  life  of  investigation  would  take 
him  only  an  infinitely  short  part  of  the  journey  toward  perfect 
“knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  matter  and  spirit.”66 

Through  the  years  that  Monette  and  Wailes  lived  in  Wash¬ 
ington  the  former  rival  of  Natchez  had  become  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  rather  distant  but  fine  old  suburb.  If  a  resident  of 
Washington  wanted  the  bustle  of  commercial  life  and  the  blare 
of  heavy-laden  steamboats,  he  could  drive  through  a  country 
dotted  with  fine  plantation  homes  to  Natchez.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  wanted  to  reach  the  center  of  political  power,  a  longer 
journey  had  to  be  made  to  the  growing  frontier  town  of  Jackson. 
The  former  territorial  capital  was  now  left  to  one  side  of  the 
main  stream  of  civilization  with  no  hope  of  regaining  power 
and  influence.  It  lost  the  frontier  characteristic  of  looking  ahead, 
and  without  plans  for  the  future  to  fill  its  mind  it  turned  to 
recollections  of  its  past  activity  and  importance.  Though 
younger  in  years  than  Natchez,  it  had  aged  more  rapidly. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  an  excellent  place  for  men  like  Ingraham, 
Monette,  and  Wailes}  it  was  sufficiently  detached  from  the 


®  F.  L.  Riley,  “Life  and  Literary  Services  of  Dr.  John  W.  Monette,”  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  IX,  199-237,  is  the  fullest  account  of  Monette’s  life. 
It  is  supplemented  in  a  few  places  by  the  more  recent  sketch  in  D.  A.  B.,  XIII, 
85.  An  important  contemporary  source  is  the  obituary,  from  the  pen  of  his 
friend  Caleb  G.  Forshey,  published  in  De  Bow's  Review,  XI,  92-94.  At  the 
end  of  Riley’s  sketch  is  printed  the  full  and  detailed  table  of  contents  of 
Monette’s  unpublished  Physical  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

80  South-Western  Journal,  I,  5-6. 
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business  and  political  world  to  be  a  good  observation  point,  but 
its  residents  were  not  isolated  to  the  point  of  mental  starvation. 

From  time  to  time  Jefferson  College  served  to  bring  new 
blood  into  the  intellectual  life  of  Washington.  For  example,  in 
the  fall  of  1839  Leonard  D.  Gale  was  added  to  the  faculty. 
Although  a  physician  by  formal  training,  he  had  studied  in  the 
laboratories  of  Silliman  and  Torrey,  and  he  had  published  text¬ 
books  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry  and  the  Elements  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Philosophy. 67  Furthermore,  while  earlier  serving  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  he  had 
assisted  his  colleague  S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  perfecting  the  telegraph. 
At  Jefferson  College  Gale  spent  most  of  his  time  in  his  labora¬ 
tory,  delving  further  into  the  mysteries  of  electricity,  but  he  also 
entered  fully  into  the  intellectual  life  of  Washington.  With 
Wailes  he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship.68 

Caleb  G.  Forshey  came  to  Jefferson  College  to  teach  civil 
engineering  and  mathematics.  There  he  made  observations  of 
the  meteoric  shower  of  August,  6,  1837,  of  sufficient  interest  to 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  be  published  in  its  Trans¬ 
actions .69  He  also  wrote  a  lengthy  paper  on  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  was  read  before  the  Association  of 
American  Geologists  and  Naturalists.70  Monette  evidently 
valued  Forshey’s  knowledge  and  judgment,  for  he  talked  with 
him  at  length  about  the  problems  he  was  facing  in  his  work  on 
the  Mississippi  Valley.71  For  some  years  after  leaving  Jefferson 
College  Forshey  lived  at  Vidalia  and  Carrollton,  Louisiana, 
where  he  continued  to  have  a  breadth  of  interests  and  to  keep 
in  touch  with  his  friends  across  the  river.  In  1852  articles  from 
his  pen  were  published  in  the  W estern  Journal  and  Civilian ,  one 
discussing  the  bars  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  another 

67  Published  in  New  York  in  1835  and  1837,  respectively.  A  second  edition 
of  his  Natural  Philosophy  was  brought  out  in  1843. 

68  Letters  from  Gale  to  Wailes  in  the  Duke  Library,  especially  those  dated 
Feb.  13,  Apr.  8,  Aug.  6,  1845;  sketch  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse  in  D.  A.  B.,  XIII, 
247-251;  E.  J.  Capell  to  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  Oct.  n,  1883  (William  N. 
Whitehurst  papers,  Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and  History). 

89  New  Series,  VII,  265-275. 

'"‘New  York  Daily  Tribune,  Sept.  8,  1846;  Gale  to  Wailes,  Sept.  15,  1846 
(Wailes  papers,  Duke) . 

71  Forshey,  “Monette,”  De  Bow’s  Review,  XI,  92-94. 
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briefly  considering  the  engineering  aspects  of  a  railroad  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans.72  Other  articles  were  written  for 
De  Bow's  Review™  In  October,  1845,  he  addressed  a  public 
meeting  at  Natchez  on  the  subject  of  a  Southern  transcontinental 
railroad,  which  he  thought  should  pass  through  Natchez.  Later 
in  the  same  year,  having  supplied  himself  with  maps,  he  advo¬ 
cated  this  route  before  the  Memphis  Commercial  Convention.74 

These  men  of  Washington  had  as  an  intellectual  companion 
Henry  Tooley,  of  Natchez,  whose  father,  Adam  Tooley,  had 
been  a  member  of  the  old  Mississippi  Society  for  the  Acquire¬ 
ment  and  Dissemination  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Although 
Henry  Tooley  had  been  in  his  early  years  a  local  preacher  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Tennessee,  he  became  a  physician.  He  was 
said  to  be  well  educated  both  in  the  classics  and  in  the  sciences. 
In  1823  he  published  a  History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  as  It  Ap¬ 
peared  in  the  City  of  Natchez  in  .  .  .  1823.75  For  more  than 
twenty  years,  beginning  with  1825,  he  kept  detailed  records  of 
temperature,  rainfall,  and  frosts,  which  he  generously  supplied 
to  Ingraham  and  others.  In  addition  to  his  routine  work,  Tooley 
had  the  rare  opportunity  of  observing  and  describing  the  great 
Natchez  tornado  of  May  7,  1 840,  which  killed  more  than  three 
hundred  persons  and  destroyed  much  property.  By  way  of  com¬ 
pensation,  the  storm  wiped  out  the  infamous  Natchez-under- 
the-Hill,  although  in  accomplishing  this  benefit,  it  sunk  three 
steamers  and  more  than  sixty  flatboats.76 

re  Western  Journal  and  Civilian,  VIII,  82-86,  1  70-1 73. 

73  For  example,  IX,  248,  298;  XI,  92-94. 

7*  De  Bow's  Review,  I,  13,  23;  III,  475-484;  H.  S.  Fulkerson,  Random 
Recollections  of  Early  Days  in  Mississippi,  pp.  61-62;  Herbert  Wender, 
Southern  Commercial  Conventions,  1837-1859,  pp.  49-64;  Edward  Mayes, 
“Origin  of  the  Pacific  Railroads,”  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  VI,  313. 

Other  activities  of  Forshey  are  recorded  in  T.  C.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Scientific 
Interests  in  the  Old  South,  pp.  48,  84,  96,  155,  168. 

75  Two  editions  appeared  in  the  year  1823;  the  first  bears  a  Natchez  im¬ 
print,  the  second  was  published  at  Washington,  Mississippi  (see  items  T  107 
and  T  108  in  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  A  Short-Title  List  of  Books,  Pamphlets 
and  Broadsides  Printed  in  Mississippi,  1811-1830).  Tooley  published  in  the 
Natchez  Ariel  of  Aug.  22,  1825,  a  letter  to  Andrew  Marschalk,  printer  of  the 
second  edition,  bitterly  attacking  his  honesty. 

78  Rowland,  Mississippi,  II,  322-323. 

Tooley’s  only  known  sermon  was  “On  the  Jerks  and  Dancing  Exercises” 
(Jones,  Methodism,  I,  248-250).  His  “Recollections  Some  Thirty  Years 
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Samuel  A.  Cartwright,  a  physician  of  Natchez  who  had 
studied  in  Europe,  was  acquiring  a  professional  reputation  that 
was  to  secure  for  him  a  chair  in  the  Medical  College  of  Louis¬ 
iana.  He  was  also  beginning  to  make  himself  conspicuous  in 
the  Southwest  by  his  defense  of  slavery  with  scriptural  and 
anatomical  arguments.77  Another  man  of  mental  attainments 
was  the  Methodist  minister  B.  M.  Drake,  who  served  for  a  time 
as  president  of  Elizabeth  Female  Academy78  and  wrote  A 
Sketch  of  the  Eife  of  Rev.  Elijah  Steele. 

In  the  village  of  Washington,  or  within  a  few  miles’  drive 
of  it,  there  lived  in  the  1830’s  Wailes,  Monette,  Claiborne, 
Forshey,  Gale,  Tooley,  Cartwright,  Drake,  Ingraham,  and  the 
aged  patriarch  of  Mississippi  printers,  Andrew  Marschalk.79 
Although  there  probably  was  no  moment  when  all  were  present, 
there  was  at  all  times  through  these  years  a  strong  nucleus  of 
men  in  or  near  Washington  with  more  than  average  knowledge 
and  with  a  thirst  for  yet  more  knowledge.  It  was  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  in  a  private  conversation,  probably  near  the  end  of 
1835,  the  remark  was  casually  made  “that  an  association  of 
gentlemen  of  different  pursuits,  and  professions,  and  acquire¬ 
ments  into  a  society,  would  be  an  efficient  means  of  collecting 

Since”  which  was  published  serially  in  the  Methodist  Magazine ,  IX  (1826), 
recounted  some  events  of  his  youth  in  Newbern,  N.  C.  The  Washington  Re¬ 
publican  of  May  4,  1813,  announced  that  “Doctor  H.  Tooley”  had  received 
“his  Medicines  and  instruments  from  Tennessee  and  is  now  ready  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  profession.” 

Meteorological  tables  based  on  his  notes  appeared  in  Wailes,  A griculture 
and  Geology,  pp.  299-304;  Affleck’s  Southern  Rural  Almanac,  of  1852;  [In¬ 
graham],  The  South-West ,  II,  275-277;  and  on  the  last  page  of  each  number 
of  the  Southern  Planter  (1842). 

Interest  in  noting  meteorological  data  spread.  By  1837  very  full  observa¬ 
tions  were  being  made,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  at  Jefferson  College  ( South- 
Western  Journal,  I,  32),  and  by  the  1850’s  there  were  other  observers:  A.  H. 
Pegues,  of  Lafayette  County;  “the  young  ladies”  of  Oakland  Institute,  of 
Jackson;  and  Dr.  Coleman,  of  Church  Hill,  who  was  using  one  of  Pike’s 
Conical  Raingauges,  “with  a  scale  attached  graduated  so  as  to  determine  the 
fall  of  1/200  part  of  an  inch”  (Wailes,  A  griculture  and  Geology,  pp.  305- 
308). 

77  Samuel  A.  Cartwright,  Essays,  Being  Inductions  Drawn  from  the  Ba¬ 
conian  Philosophy  Proving  the  Truth  of  the  Bible  .  .  .  ,  p.  5 ;  Johnson,  Sci¬ 
entific  Interests  in  the  Old  South,  pp.  38-39,  155,  167. 

78  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  II,  172. 

79 Natchez  [?]  Mississippi  Gazette,  Apr.  27,  1833. 
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much  valuable  information  on  subjects  which  neither  time  nor 
facilities  permitted  each  fully  to  investigate.”  The  suggestion 
met  with  favor,  and  after  some  discussion  the  Jefferson  College 
and  Washington  Lyceum  was  formed.  From  the  name  that  was 
chosen  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  founders  knew  of  the  ly- 
ceum  movement  which  was  then  sweeping  the  United  States, 
nearly  three  thousand  groups  having  been  formed  by  1834. 

Its  first  president  was  Charles  L.  Dubuisson,  president  of 
Jefferson  College,  who  was  followed  in  office  by  Monette.  The 
membership,  which  amounted  to  at  least  twenty-one  in  1838, 
was  composed  of  the  teachers  and  several  of  the  trustees  of 
Jefferson  College,  together  with  ministers,  lawyers,  physicians, 
and  others  of  Washington  and  Natchez.80  To  cover  the  field 
of  knowledge  systematically,  the  members  of  the  society  were 
divided  into  standing  committees  on  each  of  the  seven  follow¬ 
ing  subjects:  belles-lettres,  moral  philosophy  and  theology,  con¬ 
stitutional  law  and  political  economy,  natural  history,  math¬ 
ematics  and  physical  science,  antiquities  and  history,  and  anatomy 
and  physiology.81 

Most  of  the  meetings  of  the  Lyceum  were  “holden  ...  in 
the  College  Hall”  or  the  Methodist  Church  at  Washington  at 
three  o’clock  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  month.  However,  in 
the  pleasant  months  of  the  spring  some  of  the  meetings  were 
held  in  Natchez,  either  in  the  Methodist  Church  or  the  city 
hall,  and  the  “ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Natchez”  were  invited 
to  attend.82  These  sessions  were  usually  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  papers,  some  of  which  were  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  am¬ 
bitiousness,  such  as  Dubuisson’s  on  “Eloquence”  and  “The  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Poetry  on  National  Character”  j 83  J.  A.  Van  Hoesen’s 
on  “The  Importance  of  Self-Government” ; 84  and  the  Reverend 
B.  M.  Drake’s  on  “The  Effects  of  Religion  on  the  Political, 
Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Social  State  of  Man.”85 

80  South-Western  Journal ,  I,  i,  222-223,  24& ;  Mississippi  Free  Trader  and. 
Natchez  Weekly  Gazette ,  Sept.  8,  1837. 

61  South-Western  Journal ,  I,  248. 

**  Ibid.,  I,  12,  26,  64,  95,  113-119,  128,  160,  169,  222-223,  248. 

“  Ibid.,  I,  95,  1 29- 1  3 2. 

81  Ibid.,  I,  17-20.  66  Ibid.,  I,  89-90. 
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On  account  of  the  close  attachment  with  Jefferson  College, 
it  was  natural  that  educational  subjects  should  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  C.  G.  Forshey,  professor  of  mathematics  and  civil  engi¬ 
neering,  defended  the  proposition:  “Are  the  claims  of  the 
Mathematics  to  predominate  in  General  Education,  greater  than 
the  claims  of  the  Ancient  Classics?”  He  was  answered  at  much 
length  by  his  colleague  J.  J.  Wyche,  professor  of  languages.86 
Forshey  engaged  in  another  debate  on  educational  policies  when 
he  advocated  making  military  training  a  part  of  the  college 
course.  This  time  his  opponent  was  the  Reverend  B.  M.  Drake, 
who  thought  it  much  better  to  get  exercise  by  manual  labor. 
This  must  have  seemed  a  radical  proposal  to  plantation  owners, 
even  though  “manual  labor  schools”  were  then  the  vogue  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  Drake’s  hearers  were  probably  still 
more  shocked  when  he  stated  that  he  was  much  indebted  for  his 
views  to  a  pamphlet  of  Theodore  D.  Weld.87 

Several  of  the  other  papers  deserve  note.  Judge  J.  S.  B. 
Thacher  discussed  the  “Philosophy  of  Law”;88  Dr.  S.  C.  Mer- 
win  gave  a  popular  account  of  some  of  his  experiences  during  a 
three  month’s  visit  to  India89  and  a  “Lecture  on  the  Physical 
and  Chemical  Nature  of  Water”;90  L.  A.  Besangon  read  an 
essay  on  “The  Periodical  and  Newspaper  Press  of  the  United 
States”;91  and  Forshey  discussed  meteoric  showers.92  Monette’s 
excellent  papers  on  “The  Epidemic  Yellow  Fevers  of  Natchez” 
and  on  “The  Limited  Nature  of  Human  Research”  were  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  society. 

Another  activity  of  the  Lyceum  was  the  examination  and 
excavation  of  Indian  mounds.  Some  years  before,  Wailes  had 
suggested  to  the  Adams  Athenaeum  that  this  was  a  worth-while 
undertaking.  Also,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  sought  to 
stimulate  the  Lyceum  to  an  interest  in  Indian  archaeology. 
Consequently,  on  May  18,  1838,  “a  party  of  literary  and  sci- 

88  Ibid.,  I,  49-58,  65-70. 

87  Ibid.,  1 ,  113-119,225-227.  ^  Ibid.,  I,  177-182. 

89  Ibid.,  I,  132-139.  Some  of  his  remarks  were  construed  as  slurs  on  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  in  India  (ibid.,  I,  204-206,  236-237). 

00  Ibid.,  I,  163-1 66. 

01  Ibid.,  I,  21-25. 


Ibid.,  I,  8-1 1,  1 10- 1 1 1. 
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entific  gentlemen”  investigated  two  square  mounds  on  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  about  three  and  a  half  miles  below  Natchez. 
Ten  days  later  a  larger  expedition  went  to  the  interesting  Selser- 
town  group  of  mounds  northeast  of  Natchez.  At  both  times 
there  was  some  excavation  as  well  as  superficial  observation; 
some  objects  were  collected  for  the  Lyceum,  and  accounts  of  the 
investigations  were  prepared,  one  of  which  was  printed  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.93 

Wailes  was  one  of  the  party  of  about  twenty-five  doctors, 
lawyers,  ministers,  and  others  that  visited  the  Selsertown 
mounds.94  Curiously,  this  is  the  only  activity  of  the  Lyceum  in 
which  he  is  known  to  have  engaged,  although  his  father,  Levin 
Wailes,  was  a  member.95  The  guess  may  be  hazarded  that  Ben¬ 
jamin  had  not  returned  to  Washington,  after  his  removal  to 
Woodville,  until  about  the  time  of  the  archaeological  expedi¬ 
tions,  which  was  near  the  end  of  the  Lyceum’s  life.  It  is  difficult 
otherwise  to  account  for  his  not  being  an  active  participant  in 
such  an  organization. 

The  most  interesting  undertaking  of  the  Lyceum  was  the 
publication  of  a  semimonthly  magazine  entitled  South-Western 
Journal.  The  first  number  appeared  on  December  15,  1837, 
having  been  delayed  two  months  by  “the  dreadful  epidemic,” 
and  publication  was  continued  through  July  30,  1838.  Each 
number  contained  sixteen  octavo  pages  in  a  colored  jacket.  This 
well-printed  and  carefully  edited  journal,  “devoted  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  literary  interests  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  great 
vale  of  the  Mississippi,”96  is  the  earliest  extant  magazine  of  the 
sort  from  the  Old  Southwest.97 

88  Proceedings,  I,  304-305.  Longer  accounts,  one  of  which  was  written  by 
Monette,  appeared  in  the  South-Western  Journal ,  I,  189-191,  228-231. 

The  Lyceum’s  collection  of  curiosities  may  have  constituted  the  “Natchez 
Museum”  which  was  visited  by  J.  S.  Buckingham  (Slave  States  of  America, 
I,  96). 

84  A  partial  list  of  the  pilgrims  can  be  found  in  Helen  D.  Bell,  “Glimpses 
of  the  Past,”  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  II,  203-204. 

86  South-Western  Journal,  I,  248.  98  / bid.,  I,  12. 

97  One  of  the  very  few  perfect  files  of  the  South-W estern  Journal  is  in  the 
Fisk  Library  of  Natchez.  It  consists  of  one  volume  of  16  numbers.  The  first 
12  are  dated  at  the  middle  and  end  of  each  month,  beginning  with  Dec.  15, 
1837,  and  each  is  16  pages.  Numbers  13  and  14  appeared  as  a  single  issue  of 
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Most  of  the  longer  articles  were  papers  that  had  been  read 
before  the  Lyceum.  The  editor,  while  noting  that  “subscribers 
have  sent  in  their  names  as  rapidly  as  the  most  sanguine  could 
have  anticipated,”  complained  that  not  enough  contributions 
were  submitted  to  him.  Occasionally,  articles  or  poems  were 
copied  from  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  and  elsewhere. 
There  were  occasional  book  reviews,  and  articles  on  such  a 
variety  of  subjects  as  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  the  China 
tree,  Spanish  moss,  fossil  bones  of  Louisiana,  and  the  “Missis¬ 
sippi  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Education.”  The  Journal 
also  printed  a  solution  of  the  problem:  “To  take  the  double 
meridian  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body,  which  is  above  the  reach 
of  the  Sextant.”  Meteorological  data  of  Washington  and 
Natchez  were  also  published.  Two  such  tables  recorded  hourly 
observations  of  temperature,  humidity,  atmospheric  pressure, 
wind,  and  clouds  for  eighteen  hours  on  each  side  of  the  winter 
solstice  of  1837  and  the  vernal  equinox  of  1838.98 

News  of  the  activities  of  the  Lyceum  was  spread  by  reports 
in  the  Natchez  newspapers"  as  well  as  by  the  circulation  of  the 
South-W estern  J ournal.  Evidently,  some  who  lived  at  a  distance 
from  Washington  and  Natchez  became  interested  in  this  intel¬ 
lectual  venture,  for  during  the  year  1838  lyceums  were  formed 
in  other  Mississippi  towns.  On  March  5  the  Woodville  Lyceum 
Association  was  formed.  Others  appeared  at  Clinton,  Grand 
Gulf,  and  Columbus.  A  Lyceum  “for  mental  improvement” 
was  even  formed  by  the  junior  members  of  the  Mississippi  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.100 


32  pages  under  the  date  of  June  30,  1838.  A  month  later  numbers  15  and  16 
appeared  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  end  of  the 
Journal.  ss  South-W  estern  Journal,  I,  -passim. 

99  Mississippi  Free  Trader  and  Natchez  Weekly  Gazette,  Sept.  8,  29,  Dec.  8, 
i5>  ^837;  Jan-  !9.  1 838. 

South-W  estern  Journal,  I,  13,  201-204,  2°8,  221,  240-243.  Instead  of 
using  the  name  Lyceum,  the  Columbus  organization  used  the  title  “Society  for 
the  Acquisition  and  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,”  which  suggests  that  some 
of  its  founders  had  heard  of  the  society  formed  by  Dunbar  and  others  in  1803. 

The  Woodville  Lyceum  was  functioning  as  late  as  1848  ( Woodville  Re¬ 
publican,  Feb.  2,  1848). 

The  main  building  of  the  University  of  Mississippi,  which  was  opened  in 
1848,  is  still  known  as  the  Lyceum  Building. 
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To  what  extent  the  Jefferson  College  and  Washington 
Lyceum  was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  other  lyceums  in 
Mississippi  cannot  be  determined.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
earliest  and  was  certainly  for  a  time  the  most  active.  It  is 
equally  true  that  lyceums  flourished  by  the  thousands  in  the 
United  States  in  those  days,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Jefferson 
College  and  Washington  Lyceum  occasionally  gave  news  of  this 
widespread  cultural  movement  and  of  Josiah  Holbrook,  the 
intellectual  father  of  the  lyceum  scheme.101 

The  suspension  of  the  collegiate  department  of  Jefferson 
College  during  the  session  of  1 838-1 839102  was  probably  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  the  Lyceum.  During  its  life  of  less  than 
three  years  it  had  stirred  up  interest  in  many  fields.  Some  of  the 
papers  read  before  it  and  the  publication  of  its  Journal  really 
contributed  to  “the  acquirement  and  dissemination  of  useful 
knowledge,”  and  some  later  accomplishments  grew  from  seeds 
planted  by  this  society.  For  example,  about  the  beginning  of 
1838  it  petitioned  the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  geological 
survey  of  Mississippi.103 

After  the  death  of  its  Lyceum,  Washington  began  to  lose 
its  intellectual  primacy  over  the  rest  of  Mississippi.  The  growth 
of  several  denominational  colleges  and  the  opening  of  the  state 
university  in  1848  set  up  other  centers  of  intellectual  life.  While 
these  were  growing,  the  Washington  coterie  was  dwindling  away  j 
Monette  died  in  1851,  others  moved  away.  Of  the  interesting 
group  of  the  i830’s,  Wailes  was  almost  the  only  one  left  in  the 
i850’s. 

Another  characteristic  of  intellectual  movements  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  after  the  death  of  the  Lyceum  was  the  tendency  toward 
specialization.  Instead  of  one  organization  fostering  many  in¬ 
terests,  different  interests  polarized  into  separate  societies,  each 
concerned  mainly  with  a  single  field,  such  as  agriculture,  ge¬ 
ology,  history,  or  education.  Because  Wailes  was  active  in  all 
of  these  movements,  each  will  receive  attention  in  later  chapters. 

101  South-Western  Journal,  I,  27-28,  79,  249-250. 

1<B  See  below,  pp.  210-211. 

103  Mississippi  Free  Trader  and  Natchez  Weekly  Gazette,  Jan.  19,  1838; 
South-Western  Journal,  I,  45. 
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Since  Wailes  was  uninterested  in  belletristic  writing,  this 
phase  of  the  intellectual  history  of  his  region  needs  but  little 
comment  in  a  study  of  his  life.  However,  there  is  much  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  most  of  the  others  in  the  old  Natchez  region  were,  like 
Wailes,  primarily  concerned  with  the  practical  or  the  near-prac¬ 
tical.  For  example,  of  the  nearly  two  hundred  books,  pamphlets, 
and  broadsides  known  to  have  been  printed  in  Mississippi  before 
1831,  scarcely  half  a  dozen  were  devoted  to  poetry,  and  practi¬ 
cally  none  to  fiction  or  essays.104  It  therefore  appears  that  when 
Mississippians  of  those  days  wrote  for  the  press,  they  wrote  to 
inform  or  to  persuade.  Seldom  did  they  seek  merely  to  enter¬ 
tain.105 

Although  little  imaginative  writing  came  in  book  or  pam¬ 
phlet  form  from  the  early  press  of  Mississippi,  a  considerable 
amount  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  Much  of  this  was  simply 
reprinted  from  the  works  of  well-known  authors  5  however,  a 
little  had  been  created  in  Mississippi.  This  native  literary 
product,  especially  that  which  was  in  verse,  seems  to  have  gone 
through  a  series  of  changes  that  were  approximately  the  same 
as  those  observed  in  other  fields  of  intellectual  activity.  John 
Shaw’s  construction  of  Pindaric  odes106  and  Henderson’s  imita¬ 
tion  of  Milton,  like  Dunbar’s  studies  of  comets  and  eclipses, 
were  based  on  a  foundation  of  Old  World  learning.  However, 
just  as  scientific  interests  were  modified  by  the  new  surround¬ 
ings,  so  also  did  the  muse  of  poetry  don  homespun.  In  time 
verses  began  to  appear,  especially  in  the  newspapers,  that  were 
as  indigenous  to  the  Natchez  region  as  cotton,  mules,  and  steam¬ 
boats.  They  dealt  with  such  subjects  as  a  foot  race  between  two 

101  By  far  the  largest  category  of  Mississippi  imprints  before  1831  was  laws 
and  legislative  journals.  Nearly  all  the  rest  can  be  placed  under  one  of  the 
following  heads:  political  controversy,  publications  of  religious,  educational, 
and  Masonic  organizations,  almanacs,  and  meteorological  tables.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  a  tabulation  of  the  items  listed  in  the  two  following  works  of 
Douglas  C.  McMurtrie:  Preliminary  Check  List  of  Mississippi  Imprints,  1798- 
1810,  and  A  Short-Title  List  of  Books,  Pamphlets  and  Broadsides  Printed  in 
Mississippi,  1811-1830. 

1<B  Illuminating  remarks  on  the  literature  and  oratory  of  territorial  Missis¬ 
sippi  can  be  found  in  Swearingen,  Poindexter,  pp.  55-57. 

10eIbid.,  p.  58. 
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negro  slaves,107  the  hanging  of  a  pet  crow,108  the  burning  of  a 
dentist’s  office,109  and  the  pestering  of  a  drunken  Irishman  and 
a  drunken  Dutchman  by  the  town  idlers.110  Versified  pleas  to 
pay  the  printer  and  tip  the  carrier  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  on  New  Year’s  day.111  Rough  woodcuts,  engraved 
with  “a  broken  jack-knife,”  illustrated  some  of  these  verses  most 
appropriately.112 

While  some  of  this  homespun  poetry,  according  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  even  of  its  composer,  was  not  without  “incongruities  in 
thought,  measure,  metre,  rhyme  or  reason,”113  it  was  at  least  a 
native  growth.  Some  writers,  of  course,  attempted  to  follow 
more  classic  models,  and  a  little  poetry  worthy  of  the  name  was 
produced.114 

As  in  poetry,  so  in  other  kinds  of  literature  crude  germinal 
forms  began  to  appear:  tales  of  adventure,  exaggerated  descrip- 

Woodville  Republican,  May  31,  184.5. 

108  Ibid.,  Apr.  5,  1845. 

109  This,  composed  “by  the  Ghost  of  Robert  Southey,  Poet  Laureat  [«'c],” 
was  concluded  by  the  following-  lines: 

So  the  fire  went  out  and  the  building  went  down, 

Pine,  sycamore,  oak, 

All  ended  in  smoke, 

And  the  dentist’s  material 
Changed  to  vapor  etherial, 

Instead  of  doing  as  intended, 

Entering  mouths  when  teeth  were  mended, 

Fed  the  nostrils  of  all  the  town. 

Ibid.,  Feb.  13,  1847. 

u0  Ibid.,  Apr.  26,  1845. 

m  A.  P.  Hudson,  Humor  of  the  Old  Deep  South ,  p.  513,  presents  the  last 
two  stanzas  of  a  long  “Carrier’s  Address”  that  appeared  in  the  Woodville  Re¬ 
publican,  Jan.  2,  1847.  Reference  to  similar  poems  can  be  found  in  McMur- 
trie,  A  Short-Title  List  of  Books,  Pamphlets  and  Broadsides  Printed  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  1811-1830,  p.  35  (item  T  142),  and  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications, 
V,  223. 

113  Woodville  Republican,  Apr.  26,  May  31,  Aug.  2,  1845;  May  16,  1846; 
Nov.  7,  1848. 

us  Ibid.,  Apr.  5,  1845. 

u*  Some  has  been  collected  in  Ernestine  C.  Deavours,  The  Mississippi  Poets. 
A  number  of  manuscript  poems  of  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne  are  in  the  Claiborne 
papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  South-Western  Journal  published  poems  by  half  a  dozen  or  more  con¬ 
tributors.  John  P.  Shannon  was  the  most  prolific  of  these,  and  he  was  also 
the  only  one  to  sign  by  name  instead  of  initials. 
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tions,  boisterous  jokes,  and  anecdotes — the  accumulating  folk-lore 
of  the  Old  Southwest.115  But  since  Wailes  was  concerned  only 
with  what  he  considered  useful,  we  must,  in  following  his 
activities,  turn  from  literature  to  agriculture. 

115  Rich  collections  of  such  materials  have  been  published  by  A.  P.  Hudson 
in  Humor  of  the  Old  Deep  South  and  Folksongs  of  Mississippi  and  Their  Back¬ 
ground. 
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MOVEMENT  TOWARD  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT 


THE  SUGGESTION  was  considered  in  June,  1838,  about 
three  and  a  half  years  after  the  Lyceum’s  birth,  to  expand 
its  range  of  interests  and  the  area  from  which  it  should  draw 
membership  by  incorporating  it  as  the  Mississippi  Philosophical 
and  Historical  Society.1  However,  instead  of  thus  inflating  it¬ 
self,  the  Lyceum  was  in  April,  1839,  changed  into  or  replaced 
by  an  organization  that  was  more  restricted  and  more  practical 
in  its  objectives  even  though  it  took  the  grandiose  name  “Agri¬ 
cultural,  Horticultural  arid  Botanical  Society  of  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege.”  Its  membership  was  to  consist  of  the  trustees  and  faculty 
of  the  college  and  such  others  as  these  might  choose  by  ballot. 
Its  objectives  were  three:  “the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of 
useful  knowledge,  connected  with  agricultural  and  horticultural 
pursuits,  and  its  practical  application  towards  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  State ;  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  rural 
improvements,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  enjoyments  which  those 
improvements  afford  to  refined  and  cultivated  minds  5  and  the 
planting  and  embellishing  of  the  College  grounds.”2 

This  society  caught  the  popular  fancy  more  than  the  Lyceum 
or  the  Athenaeum  had  done.  Two  years  after  it  was  formed 
there  were  about  a  hundred  members,3  and  a  year  later  there 
were  a  hundred  and  fifty.  TheT  roll  was  not  far  from  being  a 
“bluebook”  of  the  Adams  County  gentry.4 

1  Helen  D.  Bell,  “Glimpses  of  the  Past,”  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  II, 
201. 

3  Condensed  from  the  society’s  constitution  which  can  be  found  in  Southern 
Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  x,  pp.  7-8,  and  in  Wailes,  Address  before  the  A gricultural 
Society  (1842),  pp.  17-19. 

For  a  discussion  of  Southern  interest  in  agricultural  reform  before  1861, 
see  A.  O.  Craven,  “The  Agricultural  Reformers  of  the  Ante-Bellum  South,” 
Am.  Hist.  Rev.  XXXIII,  302-314. 

3  Wailes,  Address  before  the  A  gricultural  Society  (1841),  p.  5. 

4  Ibid.  (1842),  p.  20. 
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Wailes  was  president  of  this  organization  until  the  Novem¬ 
ber  meeting  of  1843, 5  and  a  considerable  part  of  its  success 
should  be  credited  to  him.  In  addition  to  his  executive  func¬ 
tions,  he  addressed  the  society  on  occasion,  helped  to  outline  the 
program  of  its  activities,  and  was  a  most  active  member  of  what 
might  be  called  the  committee  on  local  arrangements ;  for  the 
society’s  meetings  were  always  held  in  Washington,  and  some 
of  its  activities  were  carried  on  in  his  own  home.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  few  things  ever  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  experience 
of  being  at  the  head  of  this  vigorous  movement  for  agricultural 
improvement. 

In  connection  with  the  three  yearly  meetings  of  the  society 
in  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall,  exhibitions  or  fairs  were  held, 
and  these  attracted  large  crowds.  On  such  occasions,  each  of 
which  usually  lasted  two  days,  Washington  became  “entirely 
another  sort  of  a  place  from  Washington  of  quiet  memory.” 

“At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  [so  a  visitor  reported], 
groups  of  pedestrians  began  to  assemble ;  squads  of  substantial 
looking  horsemen,  on  sleek  and  wellfed  animals,  rode  in;  and 
by  ten  o’clock,  there  was  a  perfect  rush  of  chariots,  carriages, 
coaches,  coachees,  barouches,  gigs,  cabs,  hacks,  sulkies,  dearborns, 
jerseys,  wagons,  and  tumbrils.  A  squeeze  was  evidently  ap¬ 
proaching  and  between  the  clatter  of  wheels,  the  tramp  of 
horses,  the  marshalling  of  stock,  the  lowing  of  Durhams,  Dev- 
onshires,  Ayrshires,  Opelousa  wide  horns  and  Kentucky  half- 
bloods;  the  sober  grunting  of  mammoth  hogs,  No-Bones,  All- 
Bones,  Woburns,  Berkshires,  Irish  Graziers  and  Land  Sharks, 
the  squealing  of  pigs,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  the  nickering  of 
colts,  the  barking  of  hound,  spaniel,  bull-fice,  terrier  and  ‘curs  of 
low  degree,’  and  the  loud  halloos  of  numerous  well-dressed, 
self-important,  woolly-headed  cuffys  on  the  ground — between 
all  these,  we  have  never  witnessed  a  prettier  scene  of  bustle, 
confusion,  animation,  happiness,  cordiality  and  enjoyment.”6 

6  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener ,  IV,  ioo. 

a  This  paragraph  was  written  by  Claiborne.  Southern  Planter ,  vol.  I,  no. 
4,  pp.  13-14. 
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How  many  were  present  on  this  April  day  in  1842  is  unknown ; 
a  year  before  there  were  about  a  thousand.7 

The  first  part  of  the  program  was  performed  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  which  had  been  transformed  into  “a  temple  of 
Ceres,  to  whose  altars  a  crowd  of  virgin  worshippers  had 
brought  their  votive  offering  of  flowers.”  There  the  dignified 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  spent  most  of  the  morning 
listening  to  addresses  by  President  Wailes  and  others  and  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  plantations. 

After  the  speech-making  and  informal  visiting  came  dinner. 
The  ladies  ate  under  an  improvised  tent  on  the  Waileses’  lawn; 
the  members  of  the  society  and  those  to  whom  they  had  sent 
tickets  dined  together  in  one  of  the  college  halls;  the  rest  col¬ 
lected  in  motley  groups  under  every  shade  tree  “to  whom  din¬ 
ner,  dessert,  and  cigar  are  conveniently  supplied,  from  the  wagon 
of  the  pastry  cook  and  the  basket  of  the  strolling  fruit  seller.” 

Immediately  after  dinner  the  committees  on  premiums  began 
examining  the  exhibits.  The  committeemen  “might  easily  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  being  for  the  most  part  ‘potent,  grave,  and  reverend 
seignors,’  intent  upon  examining  in  course,  and  pronouncing 
upon  the  comparative  merits  of  a  variety  of  matters  exhibited 
on  the  grounds.  Accompanying  them  in  their  round  of  duty, 
goes  a  solid  phalanx  of  interested  claimants  and  listeners,  busy 
advisers  and  curious  spectators.”  About  four  o’clock  the  crowd 
assembled  to  hear  the  decisions  of  the  judges,  and  the  next 
morning  there  was  more  viewing  of  exhibits,  judging,  and 
awarding  of  premiums.  In  addition  to  the  exhibits,  at  least  one 
plowing  match  was  arranged. 

Livestock  seems  to  have  attracted  the  most  interest.  Horses 
were  exhibited  in  the  following  classes:  stallions,  brood  mares, 
sucklings,  yearlings,  two-year-olds,  and  saddle  horses.  There 
was  a  showing  of  jacks  and  of  several  classes  of  cattle.  Less  at¬ 
tention  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  breed  of  horses  and 
cattle  than  to  hogs  and  sheep.  Among  the  hogs  exhibited  were 
Berkshires,  Neapolitans,  English,  Calcutta,  and  “No-bones,” 

7  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener ,  II,  181. 
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which  was  probably  the  Irish-Grazier  breed.  The  classes  of 
sheep  that  were  displayed  were  Southdowns,  Saxonies,  Merinos, 
Bakewells,  and  Dishleys. 

In  addition  to  livestock,  there  was  also  an  exhibit  of  “agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  machinery  and  manufactures,”  among 
which  was  a  level  and  tripod  to  be  used  in  laying  out  fields  for 
horizontal  plowing,  baskets  made  of  common  swamp  willow, 
fine  boots  and  iron  plows  of  Natchez  manufacture,  an  iron¬ 
framed  loom  made  in  Cincinnati,  “cigars  of  domestic  production 
and  manufacture,”  a  model  of  a  horizontal  cotton  press,  one  of 
Pierce’s  spinning  machines,  and  “comforts”  made  by  plantation 
labor  of  plantation  products  to  displace  factory-made  blankets 
for  the  slaves.  Joseph  Dunbar  exhibited  a  bale  of  cotton  packed 
in  cotton  bagging  and  confined  in  iron  hoops,8  which  was  con¬ 
sidered  desirable  on  two  counts:  the  cotton  bagging  was  another 
use  for  the  region’s  staple,  and  the  iron  hoops  would  confine 
denser  bales  and  thus  make  unnecessary  re-pressing  the  bales 
at  New  Orleans. 

The  exhibits  of  “agricultural  productions”  and  “horticultural 
productions”  included  many  things.  There  were  flowers:  cereas, 
camellia  Japonicas,  Berchilla  capensis,  cacti,  and  sundry 
others.9  The  fruits  included  grapes,  peaches,  seckel  pears,  ap¬ 
ples,  figs,  quinces,  and  pomegranates.  In  addition,  there  were 
vegetables  of  many  kinds  as  well  as  such  odds  and  ends  as  silk¬ 
worms  and  cocoons,  soap  and  wool,  bacon  and  hams,  one  of 
which  was  “17  years  old  and  perfectly  sound  and  sweet.”  Faced 
by  the  task  of  passing  judgment  on  all  these  things,  and  such 
others  as  butter,  plum  jelly,  cherry  bounce,  wines,  cordials,  and 
cider,  the  committees  on  “agricultural  productions”  and  “hor¬ 
ticultural  productions”  were  not  always  sure  where  the  bounds 
of  their  respective  jurisdictions  lay.  To  avoid  controversy,  the 
horticultural  committee  terminated  one  of  its  reports  with  these 
words:  “we  cheerfully  transfer  what  remains  of  the  contents  of 
those  two  barrels  that  came  from  the  orchard  of  our  worthy  vice 
president  Mr.  Bryan  [chairman  of  the  rival  committee],  in 

8  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  i,  pp.  16-17. 

8  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  no.  4,  p.  17. 
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order  that  it  may  not  be  said  of  their  coming  report  ‘that  is  all 
talk  and  no  cider.’  ”10 

In  addition  to  uncertainty  about  the  limits  of  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  the  committee  on  horticulture  faced  the  more  stubborn  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  many  flowers  and  fruits  were  at  their  best  on  seasons 
when  there  was  no  fair.  This  ingenious  committee  therefore 
arranged  for  weekly  exhibitions  of  fruit  in  the  store  of  Patterson 
and  Wiswall,  in  Natchez,  during  the  summer  of  1842. 11  Also, 
during  the  same  season,  a  number  of  gardens  and  orchards  were 
visited,  and  a  report  of  this  pilgrimage  was  laid  before  the  society 
at  its  next  meeting.12  The  province  of  this  committee  was 
chiefly  with  the  beautiful,  and  Wailes  came  to  its  aid  in  his 
addresses,  pleading  especially  for  reforestation  and  for  preserv¬ 
ing  what  was  left  of  the  groves  of  ancient  trees.  He  once  re¬ 
marked  sorrowfully  to  his  fellow-members:  “We  seem  to  have 
inherited  from  the  pioneers  of  the  land  the  principle  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  which  they  brought  with  them  into  the  wilds  which  they 
invaded  to  conquer  and  subdue.”13 

Although  the  agricultural  society  was  primarily  a  men’s  or¬ 
ganization,  the  ladies,  upon  whom  the  constitution  bestowed 
the  title  of  “patronesses,”  did  much  of  the  solid  work  of  keeping 
it  going.  In  addition  to  contributing  to  most  classes  of  exhibits, 
especially  the  horticultural,  they  had  one  that  was  solely  their 
own.  This  was  needlework,  which  was  displayed  at  the 
Waileses’  home.  The  items  shown  included  various  articles  of 
clothing,  embossed  chair-covers  of  worsted  work,  pin-cushions, 
“very  beautiful”  handkerchiefs  with  borders  “of  revien  work, 
trimmed  with  lace,”  and  a  pair  of  “suspenders,  elegantly 
wrought  ...  by  Miss  McCaleb,  aged  nine  years.”14 

The  “committee  on  plantations”  was  especially  charged  with 
visiting  the  plantations  of  members  and  viewing  such  things  as 

10  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  nos.  7-8,  pp.  19-22. 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  nos.  7-8,  pp.  i,  7-8,  21. 

“  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  nos.  7-8,  pp.  19-22. 

This  report  was  one  of  the  sources  for  the  description  of  the  Natchez 
region  in  Chapter  III. 

13  Wailes,  Address  before  the  Agricultural  Society  (1841),  p.  15. 

14  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  4,  p.  18. 
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could  not  well  be  transported  to  the  fair  so  that  “whatever  use¬ 
ful  discovery  or  commendable  practice  is  made  or  adopted  by 
one,  immediately  becomes  the  common  property  of  all,  and  the 
community  and  country  reap  the  benefits  of  its  diffusion.”  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  received  few  invitations.  Members  were  willing 
to  exhibit  their  gardens  and  orchards,  but  not  their  cotton  fields 
and  slave  quarters. 

However,  the  committee  made  some  interesting,  though 
cautious,  comments  on  the  few  plantations  it  visited.  On  that 
of  William  H.  Dunbar,  eight  miles  east  of  Natchez,  it  observed 
the  grist  mill  and  cotton  gin,  in  separate  buildings,  and  “Boll’s 
patent  cotton  press”  attached  to  the  gin.  Two  miles  east  of 
Dunbar’s  was  the  plantation  of' John  Robson,  distinguished  by  a 
single  field  of  eighty  acres  in  oats,  by  English  walnut  and  soft- 
shelled  almond  trees  “growing  and  bearing  fruit,”  by  his  negro 
houses  “remarkable  for  cleanliness  and  neatness,”  and  by  the 
“great  number  of  fine  healthy  looking  negro  children.”  On 
Walter  Irvine’s  plantation  near  Selsertown  the  committee  saw 
for  the  first  time  one  of  “Page’s  Patent  Portable  Sawmills.  .  .  . 
On  this  occasion  it  was  propelled  by  five  horses  .  .  .  driven  by 
a  single  hand.  The  stock  on  which  it  operated  measured  1 6  feet 
8  inches  in  length,  by  14  inches.  Propelled  in  brisk  time  the 
sawing  of  a  plank  of  the  above  dimensions  occupied  only  four 
minutes.”  The  adjoining  plantation  of  James  Archer  was  “so 
divided  as  to  admit  of  frequent  rotation  of  crops — the  crop  of 
grain  bearing  a  judicious  and  liberal  proportion  to  the  cotton  in 
cultivation” ;  and  “the  gardens,  the  smokehouse,  the  cellar,  the 
dairy,  the  pantry  were  all  full  of  their  appropriate  furniture.”15 

Most  of  the  awards  by  the  society  were  certificates,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  were  given  in  the  first  three  years 

15  Ibid..,  vol.  I,  no.  4,  pp.  16-17. 

It  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  treat  each  meeting  and  fair  separately.  In¬ 
formation  about  those  of  the  following  dates  can  be  found  in  the  place  cited 
after  each  date.  April,  1841,  Western  Farmer  and.  Gardener ,  II,  181;  Nov. 
26-27,  1841,  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  1,  pp.  9-10,  16-17;  April,  1842, 
ibid.,  vol.  I,  no.  4,  pp.  13-19;  July  30,  1842,  ibid.,  vol.  I,  nos.  7-8,  pp.  1-2, 
19-22;  Nov.  18,  1842,  ibid.,  vol.  I,  nos.  9-12,  pp.  14-15,  25-26;  Nov.  1,  1843, 
Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  IV,  98-100. 
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of  its  life.16  In  addition,  improved  plows,  quarter  eagles,  and 
subscriptions  to  the  Southern  Planter  and  the  Western  Farmer 
and  Gardener  were  given  as  premiums.17 

In  1 842,  when  the  wave  of  interest  in  the  society  and  its  fairs 
was  at  its  crest,  an  attempt  was  made  to  float  an  agricultural 
journal  in  Adams  County.  This  monthly  magazine,  known  as 
the  Southern  Planter ,  was  edited  at  Natchez  by  Samuel  E. 
Bailey,  and  it  became  during  the  year  it  lived  the  semiofficial 
organ  of  the  Jefferson  College  Agricultural  Society.18  Most  of 
its  subscribers  were  planters  in  the  Natchez  region  and  in  West 

“  Wailes,  Address  before  the  Agricultural  Society  (1842),  p.  4. 

One  of  the  blank  engraved  certificates  is  pasted  under  the  front  cover  of 
one  of  the  Jefferson  College  copies  of  the  Southern  Planter;  another  is  in 
Wailes’s  diary. 

17  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  4,  pp.  15-19;  Western  Farmer  and  Gar¬ 
dener,  IV,  98-100. 

18  After  four  numbers,  each  containing  twenty-four  pages,  had  appeared, 
Bailey  had  to  retrench.  The  next  issue  was  numbers  5  and  6  published  to¬ 
gether  in  thirty  pages;  this  was  followed  by  7  and  8  in  a  single  thirty-page 
issue.  But  worse  was  to  follow.  Numbers  9,  10,  11,  and  12  were  put  in  one 
issue  of  thirty-six  pages  which  bears  the  imprint  “Washington.”  Thus  ended 
volume  I  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  whole  work. 

In  one  of  the  Jefferson  College  copies  of  the  Southern  Planter  is  inserted  a 
loose  sheet  on  which  is  written  in  Wailes’s  hand  the  following  undated  note 
about  the  editor : 

“Samuel  E.  Bailey  the  Editor  of  this  Agricultural  Magazine  was  the 
brother  of  the  learned  and  distinguished  Professor  Bailey  of  West  Point 
Military  Academy. 

“He  was  well  educated  and  possessed  superior  mental  attainments  but  some¬ 
what  excentric  occasioned  perhaps  by  a  disturbed  intellect  occasionally  excited 
or  unsettled.  He  appears  to  have  been  estranged  from  his  family  and  connec¬ 
tions  but  maintained  a  strict  reserve  on  this  subject  and  of  his  previous  pur¬ 
suits.  It  was  ascertained  however  that  he  had  served  as  a  Volunteer  in  the 
Florida  War.  His  first  known  employment  in  Mississippi  was  in  connection 
with  the  corps  of  engineers  on  the  Natchez  &  Jackson  Rail  Road  and  he  sub¬ 
sequently  engaged  in  School  teaching.  He  became  on  more  than  one  occasion 
a  Monomaniac  from  religious  excitement  and  was  doubtless  in  that  condition 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  notions  of  austerity  and 
abstenence  seldom  met  with  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Cloister:  Under  some  idea 
of  a  religious  necessity  essential  to  spiritual  purification  he  denied  himself  all 
sustenance  for  some  time. — He  was  found  in  an  exhausted  and  sinking  condi¬ 
tion  traveling  through  the  County,  and  taken  from  a  neighboring  church, 
where  he  was  encountered  by  the  writter,  to  his  residence,  where  he  died  in  a 
few  days:  Exhausted  nature  had  been  too  strongly  taxed;  and  neither  medical 
skill  or  carefull  nursing  could  rekindle  the  flickering  torch  of  life. 

“He  commenced  an  Agricultural  paper  in  Fayette  Jeff  County  but  removed 
to  Natchez  were  he  started  this  Journal  the  latter  numbers  of  which  were 
printed  in  Washington. — BLCW.” 
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Feliciana  Parish,  Louisiana,  though  there  were  a  few  in  other 
parts  of  Mississippi.19  However,  some  of  the  latter  took  much 
interest  in  the  movement.  Charles  H.  Larrabee,  a  native  of 
Wisconsin,  who  later  became  a  general  in  the  Union  army,  wrote 
several  articles  from  his  farm  near  Pontotoc,  where  he  was 
experimenting  with  grapes,  figs,  and  almonds  with  the  help  of 
his  college  classmate,  Lyman  C.  Draper,  who  subsequently  be¬ 
came  a  great  collector  of  manuscripts  on  Western  history.20  Dr. 
M.  W.  Philips  of  Hinds  County  contributed  to  the  Southern 
Planter  and  became  so  enthusiastic  that  he  came  to  the  fairs  at 
Washington.21  From  Yazoo  County  a  contributor,  who  was 
probably  R.  Abbey,  pleaded  with  cotton  planters  to  use  their 
own  product  in  cotton  bagging,  blankets,  and  clothing,  and 
advocated  direct  trade  in  cotton  between  Mississippi  river-port 
towns  and  England.22 

In  such  ways  as  these  the  Southern  Planter  widened  the 
sphere  of  influence  of  the  Adams  County  movement.  The  move¬ 
ment  also  attracted  to  itself  at  least  one  distant  champion  of 
agricultural  improvement.  This  man  was  Thomas  Affleck,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  who  became  aware  of  the  agitation  in  Adams 
County  while  he  was  editing  at  Cincinnati  the  second  volume  of 
the  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener ,23  He  gave  editorial  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  Jefferson  College  society,  which,  in  return, 
elected  him  a  corresponding  member.  Toward  the  end  of  1841 
he  visited  Mississippi,24  and  soon  afterward  he  made  his  home 
in  Adams  County,  where  he  continued  “stimulating  himself  and 
his  neighbors  to  agricultural  or  horticultural  improvements”  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  local  agricultural  society.25 
He  also  gave  advice  about  the  management  of  slaves,26  con- 

ls  Lists  of  subscribers  can  be  found  in  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  i,  p.  2; 
no.  3,  p.  i;  no.  4,  p.  1;  nos.  5-6,  p.  1. 

20  Sketches  of  Draper  and  Larrabee  can  be  found  in  D.  A.  B.,  V,  441-442; 
XI,  5-6. 

Southern  Planter ,  vol.  I,  no.  2,  pp.  6-7;  no.  3,  pp.  5-6,  nos.  5-6,  pp.  5-7. 

21  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  no.  i,  pp.  io,  12-13. 

22  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  no.  1,  p.  6;  no.  4,  pp.  7-8.  23  Oct.,  1840-Sept.,  1841. 

21  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  1,  pp.  14-17;  no.  2,  pp.  7-9. 

21  Western  Parmer  and  Gardener,  IV,  36-38,  176;  V,  283. 

29  Thomas  Affleck,  “On  the  Hygiene  of  Cotton  Plantations  and  the  Man¬ 
agement  of  Negro  Slaves,”  Southern  Medical  Reports,  II,  429-436. 
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tributed  to  agricultural  journals,  and  published  several  books 
designed  to  aid  Southern  planters  and  farmers.  The  most 
widely  used  of  these  was  his  Cotton  Plantation  Record  and  Ac¬ 
count  Book.  At  Ingleside,  his  home  near  Washington,  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  “Southern  Nurseries,”27  which  became  something  of 
a  show  place  for  visitors  to  the  town.28 

Evidently,  the  society  of  which  Wailes  was  president  was 
stirring  up  some  interest  in  agricultural  improvement,  and,  as 
will  be  noticed  later,  it  was  the  model  for  other  organizations 
in  Mississippi.  But  before  mentioning  these  it  is  proper  to  ask 
whether  the  fairs,  the  speeches,  and  the  journal  brought  about 
any  improvement  in  actual  farm  practice  in  Adams  County.  It 
might  be  well  to  consider  first  of  all  whether  Wailes,  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  leader  of  the  movement,  was  putting  into  effect  what 
he  preached.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  keeping  a  diary  at  the 
time,  but  his  zeal  continued  into  the  i850’s  when  he  was  acting 
as  the  unofficial  local  distributing  agent  of  the  packages  of  seed 
and  reports  which  were  sent  to  him  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  in  large  quantities,  sometimes  by  the  cartload.29 

At  this  later  time  he  did  indeed  introduce  new  vegetables 
and  fruits,  improve  methods  of  cultivation,  and  seek  to  better 
his  livestock  in  his  small-scale  farming  operations  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  But  on  his  Warren  County  plantations  the  case  was  differ¬ 
ent.  Very  rarely  he  experimented  with  new  crops.  Once  he  sent 
some  Chinese  sugar-cane  seed  to  his  overseer,  and  he  also  sought 
“Perenial  Rye”  seed  which  Dr.  James  Metcalf  of  Natchez  had 
recommended  for  sowing  in  woods  pastures.30  He  was  chiefly 
interested,  however,  in  new  species  of  cotton.  In  1856  he 
planted  a  small  field  in  a  species  known  as  “Denny,”  and  was  so 
pleased  that  he  decided  to  keep  this  seed  to  itself  and  plant  half 
his  crop  with  it  the  next  year.31  Two  years  later  he  carefully 

”  See  the  excellent  note  (no.  3)  on  Affleck  in  Wendell  H.  Stephenson,  “A 
Quarter-Century  of  a  Mississippi  Plantation,”  Miss.  Valley  Hist.  Rev.,  XXIII, 
355-356.  A  brief  description  of  Affleck’s  nursery  can  be  found  in  Herbert  A. 
Kellar,  ed.,  Solon  Robinson,  Pioneer  and  A griculturist,  II,  i  39-140. 

“Diary,  May  30,  1858. 

29  Ibid.,  Apr.  8,  Dec.  6,  1857;  Jan.  17,  Mar.  6,  8,  10,  1858. 

80  Ibid.,  Apr.  2,  8,  1857.  31  Ibid.,  Sept.  10,  1856. 
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noted  a  new  kind  of  cotton  he  saw  near  Brookhaven.32  For 
several  years  he  tried  to  raise  a  supply  of  “Pommegranite”  cot¬ 
ton  from  seed  given  him  by  General  Mitchell,  of  Mississippi,  in 
1854  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exposition.  But  after  four  years  he 
was  about  where  he  started,  for  the  cows  got  into  his  garden  and 
ate  all  except  one  boll  which  contained  thirty-eight  seed.33 

Wailes’s  efforts  to  increase  plantation  production  seem  to 
have  been  concentrated  on  the  search  for  new  seeds.  There  is 
nothing  to  indicate  any  effort  to  improve  methods  of  cultivating 
cotton,  nor  was  fertilizer  used  in  the  cotton  fields,  although  it 
was  applied  on  the  garden  at  “Fonsylvania.”34 

Wailes’s  activities  are  a  fair  index  to  those  of  his  fellow- 
enthusiasts.  Most  planters  ridiculed  the  idea  of  spreading 
manure  in  cotton  fields  5  some  did  no  more  than  run  “a  ridge 
with  the  bull  tongue,  at  stated  distances,  to  plant  their  cotton 
on — leaving  the  baulk  to  be  broken  up  in  the  after  cultivation 
of  the  crop,  (if  cultivation  it  can  be  called).”  However,  there 
was  a  small  leaven  of  progressives.  While  Wailes,  Larrabee, 
and  others  were  theorizing  concerning  the  efficacy  of  marl  as  a 
fertilizer  and  praising  the  work  of  Edmund  Ruffin,35  a  few 
Mississippi  planters  began  making  actual  experiments  with  marl. 

But  after  all,  the  agitation  in  the  agricultural  society  was 
not  so  much  for  improvement  in  cultivation  as  it  was  for  supple¬ 
menting  the  staple  crop  with  foodstuffs  and  livestock,  and  in  this 
respect  there  was  a  noticeable  improvement  in  Adams  County 
and  some  of  its  neighbors.  Doubtless  the  society  deserves  some 
of  the  credit,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  lean 
years  following  the  panic  of  1837  gave  sharp  point  to  the  need 
for  economic  self-sufficiency,  a  point  that  President  Wailes 
thrust  at  his  audience  more  than  once  when  pleading  for 
diversification.36 

33  Ibid.,  Nov.  6,  1858. 

33  Ibid.,  Nov.  i,  1858.  3i  Ibid.,  Jan.  4,  1862. 

30  Southern  Planter ,  vol.  I,  no.  3,  p.  7;  nos.  5-6,  p.  7;  Wailes,  Agriculture 
and  Geology,  pp.  229-236;  A.  O.  Craven,  Edmund  Ruffin,  Southerner. 

30  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  III,  247;  IV,  25-28;  Wailes,  Address  be¬ 
fore  the  A gricultural  Society  (1841)  ;  ibid.  (1842)  ;  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I, 
no.  4,  pp.  9-10. 
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Improvement  of  livestock  aroused  the  keenest  interest 
among  these  early  agricultural  enthusiasts  of  Mississippi.  At  the 
Washington  fair  held  in  November,  1841,  thirteen  members  of 
the  society,  one  of  whom  was  Wailes,  joined  in  purchasing  for 
$600  the  three-year-old  bull  Cincinnatus.  He  was  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Durham  of  the  best  English  stock ;  his  pedigree  on  both 
sides  went  back  seven  generations.  He  was  placed  in  the  care 
of  John  W.  Bryan,  one  of  the  owners  and  one  of  the  best 
stockmen  in  Adams  County.  Although  he  died  within  a  few 
months,  the  owners  were  in  part  compensated  by  Thomas  Af¬ 
fleck,  from  whom  he  had  been  bought,  who  offered  them  for  the 
season  the  gratuitous  services  of  his  young  bull,  Coronet.37 
Notice  had  already  been  given  to  planters  “recently  inoculated 
with  the  cow  pock”  that  Affleck  expected  to  visit  Great  Britain, 
where  he  would  gladly  make  purchases  of  livestock  for  any  who 
desired  him  to  do  so.38 

Also,  about  the  time  the  society  was  organized  Thomas  Hall 
bought  in  Baltimore  a  Durham  bull  calf  of  imported  stock  from 
George  Beltzhoover  for  $210.  This  bull,  which  was  given  the 
name  of  his  breeder,  grew  to  extraordinary  size  and  consistently 
won  prizes  at  the  society’s  fair.39 

Through  these  and  other  importations  of  blooded  stock  some 
improvement  was  noted  in  Mississippi.  In  general,  horses  and 
sheep  were  better  than  cattle  and  hogs.  Sheep  were  bred  for 
mutton  rather  than  wool.  The  failure  to  achieve  better  results 
in  cattle,  especially,  is  partly  attributable  to  poor  pasturage.  Im¬ 
ported  Durhams,  according  to  Wailes,  “seem  to  lose,  with  us, 
all  the  properties  for  which  you  hold  them  valuable.”  The  way 
out  seemed  to  be  the  improvement  of  the  acclimated  long¬ 
horns.40 

A  further  accomplishment  of  the  Jefferson  College  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  was  to  keep  alive  the  demand  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Jefferson  College  and  Washington  Lyceum  in  1838  for 

37  Southern  Planter ,  vol.  I,  no.  i,  pp.  15-16;  no.  2,  p.  11. 

®*  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  no.  1,  p.  10. 

39  His  measurements  were  given  ibid.,  vol.  I,  no.  1,  p.  10. 

40  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener,  II,  181 ;  IV,  25-28,  98-100;  R.  B.  Vance, 
Human  Geography  of  the  South,  pp.  15  2- 15 9. 
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an  agricultural  and  geological  survey.  The  desirability  of  such 
an  undertaking  was  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  addresses 
before  the  society.  Reports  of  these,  buttressed  by  editorials  and 
letters  from  correspondents,  helped  to  keep  the  issue  alive.  At 
least  once  the  expression  “agricultural  geology”  was  used  in 
pleading  for  a  survey  which  would  accumulate  a  body  of  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge,  chiefly  about  soils,  to  help  farmers.  In  1850 
the  legislature  finally  passed  the  law  providing  for  such  a 
survey.  Thus  in  Mississippi  geology  was  born  of  agriculture.41 

The  society  also  nourished  other  intellectual  interests. 
Among  the  exhibits  at  its  fairs  were  the  cabinets  of  minerals  and 
Indian  relics  at  Jefferson  College.  Articles  on  petrified  trees, 
fossil  remains,  and  Indian  mounds  appeared  in  the  Southern 
Planter.  Wailes  proposed  that  an  association  be  formed  for  en¬ 
larging  the  Jefferson  College  collection  of  relics,  and  in  1842 
the  agricultural  society  created  a  committee  to  report  annually 
on  geological  laboratories  and  specimens  in  the  state.42 

By  November,  1 842,  it  was  evident  that  interest  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  society  was  waning.  Although  bad  weather  at  the  time 
of  the  fair  was  in  part  to  blame,  Bailey,  the  editor  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Planter ,  charged  that  there  was  “a  radical  defect  of  spirit” 
in  the  men  of  wealth  and  intelligence  in  Adams  County.  Be¬ 
cause  of  “a  perfect  greediness  after  amusement  .  .  .  they  may 
undertake  with  alacrity  to  lend  their  support  [to  a  new  organiza¬ 
tion],  but  before  it  is  established  by  the  joint  efforts  of  all,  we 
see  some  two-thirds  have  relaxed  to  watch  and  comment  on  the 
ineffectual  exertions  of  the  few  who  remain  at  work.  ...  As  to 
the  most  worshipful  public  we  beg  leave  to  express  our  thorough 
want  of  confidence  in  the  body  known  by  that  name.”43  The 
next  year  there  seemed  to  be  some  improvement,  but  before 
long  interest  ceased  and  the  society  died. 

“Wailes,  Address  before  the  Agricultural  Society  (1842),  p.  6;  Southern 
Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  1,  p.  6;  no.  2,  pp.  2,  6-9;  no.  3,  p.  6;  no.  4,  pp.  9-10;  nos. 
7-8,  p.  5. 

43  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  2,  pp.  6-7;  no.  3,  pp.  6-7;  nos.  7-8,  pp.  1-6, 
26-27;  nos.  9-12,  pp.  4-7,  14,  23-26. 

43  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  nos.  9-12,  p.  14. 
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In  1858  Wailes  sought  to  revive  it.  On  March  8  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  of  the  college  could  not  officially  function  because 
they  lacked  one  of  having  a  quorum.  However,  as  the  morning 
was  cold,  cloudy,  and  windy,  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  leave  the 
warmth  of  the  library.  As  they  lingered  about  the  fire  and 
talked  informally,  they  decided  to  reorganize  the  society  with 
Wailes  as  president  and  the  other  officers  selected  mainly  from 
the  absent  trustees.  Wailes  called  a  meeting  in  the  library  of 
Jefferson  College  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  trustees,  and  there  a  large  number  of  new  members  were 
elected  and  committees  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  at 
the  courthouse  in  Natchez  on  June  1,  and  for  an  agricultural 
fair  to  be  held  at  Jefferson  College  in  August.  But  in  spite  of 
Wailes’s  visits  to  his  committee  chairman,  his  newspaper  notices, 
for  which  he  had  to  pay  from  his  own  pocket,  and  his  other 
activities,  he  and  the  treasurer  were  nearly  the  only  persons 
present  at  the  courthouse  meeting,  and  Wailes  found  that  he 
alone  had  paid  the  $10  annual  fee.44  Evidently  the  society 
could  not  be  made  to  function.  Some  months  later  he  discussed 
with  the  four  vice-presidents  whether  to  make  another  attempt 
at  an  agricultural  fair,  but  he  found  that  “a  majority  of  the  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Society  appeared  to  be  in  favor  of  a  horse  exhibition 
at  the  Race  track,  which  would  narrow  the  thing  down  to  the 
association  of  Sportsmen  &  that  class  and  of  course  exclude  the 
ladies  and  the  better  class  of  our  community  a  course  which  I 
have  ever  opposed  and  cannot  consent  to  give  in  to  now. — ”43 

Though  the  Jefferson  College  Agricultural  Society  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  dead,  some  of  its  good  works  lived  on.  Furthermore, 
it  had  been  the  forerunner  of  other  agricultural  societies  in  the 
state.  To  some  extent  it  helped  to  bring  them  into  existence, 
although  it  must  be  remembered  that  intelligent  men  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  knew  of  the  older  agricultural  societies  in  other  parts  of 
the  Union  and  in  England.46  Also,  Mississippians  were  suffi- 

44  Diary,  Mar.  8,  Apr.  i,  13,  17,  May  6,  17,  29,  June  7,  1858. 

^  Ibid.,  Mar.  23,  1859. 

46  Wailes,  Address  before  the  Agricultural  Society  (1841),  p.  8;  ibid. 
(1842),  p.  4. 
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ciently  abreast  of  the  times  to  endorse  Solon  Robinson’s  efforts 
toward  developing  a  national  agricultural  society.47 

Only  a  few  months  after  the  formation  of  the  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege  society  a  similar  organization  was  formed  at  Clinton  in 
Hinds  County.48  The  first  president  of  the  Jefferson  County 
society,  which  was  organized  on  April  24,  1842,  was  Joseph 
Dunbar,  who  had  served  an  active  apprenticeship  as  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  the  society  in  Adams  County.49  Wilkinson  County  was 
the  home  of  another  early  society.50  The  movement  spread 
until  by  1858  there  were  sixteen  societies  in  Mississippi  inter¬ 
ested  wholly  or  in  part  in  agriculture,51  and  at  least  one  other, 
that  of  Warren  County,  was  formed  later.52  One  of  the  most 
vigorous  of  these  was  that  of  Jefferson  County,  which  in  1857 
invited  agricultural  enthusiasts  from  other  parts  of  the  state  to 
attend  its  October  fair  and  compete  for  the  prizes  consisting  of 
ninety-five  silver  cups  which  had  cost  from  $10  to  $25  each.53 

Meantime,  the  idea  had  been  born  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
state  agricultural  society.  Much  difficulty,  however,  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in  keeping  the  society  alive,  and  few  organizations  have 
been  reported  on  good  authority  to  have  been  created  as  many 
times  as  the  Mississippi  State  Agricultural  Society.  The  first 
notice  stated  that  it  was  formed  at  Jackson  on  January  1,  1840.54 
Two  years  later  it  was  reorganized,  and  Wailes  was  elected  one 
of  its  vice-presidents.  At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
first  state  agricultural  fair  in  Jackson  in  April,  1842,  which  was 
a  few  days  before  the  eighth  fair  at  Washington.  Also,  after 
some  debate  the  decision  was  reached  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  the  publishing  of  a  Mississippi  agricultural  magazine. 
Instead,  the  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener ,  published  at  Cin- 

47  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  x,  pp.  9,  16;  no.  2,  p.  9. 

48  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  no.  7-8,  pp.  9-10. 

49  Ibid..,  vol.  I,  no.  4,  pp.  11-12,  18-19;  nos.  7-8,  pp.  10-12;  Wailes,  Ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Agricultural  Society  (1842),  p.  4;  Fayette  Southern  Watch 
Tower,  Jan.  17,  May  3,  June  6,  1843;  Nov.  14,  1844;  May  15,  1845. 

60  Jackson  Southern  Reformer,  June  21,  1845. 

51  United  States,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Report  for  the  Year  1858,  Agri¬ 
culture,  pp.  91,  159. 

“  Laws  of  Miss.,  1859,  pp.  478-481.  63  Diary,  Sept.  27,  30,  1857. 

64  Southern  Planter ,  vol.  I,  no.  2,  pp.  7-9. 
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cinnati,  was  commended  to  Mississippi  farmers.55  Nevertheless, 
an  agricultural  journal  was  begun  a  few  months  later,  on  March 
ii,  1842,  at  Raymond,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
state  capital.  The  South-Western  Farmer  was  an  eight-page 
weekly  and  was  under  the  joint  editorship  of  N.  G.  North  and 
John  Jenkins.56  After  its  death  two  years  later,  Wailes  con¬ 
sidered  editing  an  agricultural  journal  but  did  not.67  In  1845 
the  editors  of  a  Jackson  newspaper  offered,  with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  M.  W.  Philips,  to  edit  an  “agricultural  and  family” 
weekly  paper  to  be  known  as  the  Mississippi  Cultivator  if  a 
thousand  subscribers  could  be  found  in  advance.58 

Sometime  during  these  years  the  state  agricultural  society 
seems  to  have  died  again.  It  was  revived  in  1854  and,  after 
another  death,  it  was  again  revived  in  1857,  f°r  Wailes  wrote  in 
February,  1857:  “Reading  papers  received  from  home  Observe 
by  them  that  at  a  Publick  meeting  21  Jany  last  [1857]  The 
State  Agricultural  Society  at  Jackson  Miss —  of  which  I  was 
first  vice  President  (created  in  1854)  has  been  revived  and  same 
officers  continued  for  present  year.  As  Doct  Phillips  has  a  finger 
in  it  again  I  anticipate  that  the  whole  thing  will  as  formerly  end 
in  gass  I  see  also  that  an  Agricultural  magazine  has  been  started 
at  Grenada  &  that  Doct  Harper  late  State  Geologist  is  to  be 
the  Editor — This  will  prove  another  humbug.”59 

This  time,  however,  the  state  agricultural  society  got  off  to 
a  better  start.  Its  moving  spirit  was  John  J.  Williams,  who  be- 

“  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  no.  2,  pp.  7-9;  no.  3,  pp.  7,  10;  Wailes,  Address  before  the 
A  gricultural  Society  (1842),  p.  5. 

A  state  fair  was  authorized  and  encouraged  by  “An  act  to  promote  in¬ 
dustry,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,” 
passed  Jan.  27,  1841  ( Southern  Planter ,  vol.  I,  no.  1,  pp.  8-9). 

M  Southern  Planter ,  vol.  I,  no.  4,  p.  2;  South-Western  Farmer.  The  only 
known  file,  extending  from  Mar.  11,  1842,  to  Feb.  23,  1844,  is  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

BIn  a  letter  dated  July  25,  1844,  Charles  H.  Larrabee  (?)  wrote  to 
Wailes:  “I  hasten  to  express  my  gratification  in  hearing  of  your  worthy  enter¬ 
prise.  Believe  me  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  assist  you,  principally  by 
procuring  subscriptions,  but  will  promise  something  by  way  of  contributions. 
Surely  our  good  state  can  support  one  creditable  agricultural  journal  within 
its  borders!”  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson). 

68  Jackson  Southern  Reformer ,  Sept.  20,  1845. 

“Diary,  Feb.  14,  1857. 
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gan  to  publish  the  Mississippi  Planter  and  Mechanic  at  Jackson 
in  January,  1857.  For  a  time  his  associate  editor  was  the  omni¬ 
present  Dr.  Philips,  and  the  editor  of  the  horticultural  section 
was  Dr.  H.  A.  Swasey,  who  was  connected  with  the  extensive 
Swasey  Nurseries  at  Yazoo  City.60  Lewis  Harper  was  also  an 
editor  during  part  of  the  first  year.61 

Although  Wailes  was  not  present  at  the  reorganization  of 
the  state  agricultural  society  in  January,  1857,  he  attended  the 
November  meeting,  which  was  called  to  order  in  the  represent¬ 
atives’  hall  in  the  capitol  by  the  president,  Governor  William 
McWillie.  Colonel  C.  S.  Tarpley62  was  then  called  on  for  a 
speech,  which  proved  to  be  worse  than  valueless,  for  instead  of 
making  positive  suggestions  for  improving  agriculture,  he  at¬ 
tacked  other  forms  of  economic  life  by  “some  very  injudicious 
and  indiscreet  strictures  on  the  demoralizing  tendency  of  Me¬ 
chanical  and  Commercial  pursuits.” 

Tarpley  wanted  to  succeed  McWillie  to  the  presidency  of 
the  society.  Wailes,  however,  was  so  provoked  by  the  speech 
that  he  suggested,  when  he  and  Tarpley  were  placed  on  the 
nominating  committee,  that  the  committee  not  nominate  any  of 
its  own  members.  Of  course,  in  doing  this  he  sacrificed  his  own 
vice-presidency.  A  complete  change  in  officers  was  made  with 
only  two  exceptions.  F.  S.  Hunt  was  retained  as  treasurer  be¬ 
cause  he  was  such  “an  efficient  and  useful  officer,”  and  Dr. 
Philips  was  renominated  for  the  office  of  corresponding  secretary 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  “could  hardly  survive  being 
superceded.”63 

The  next  day  the  fair  was  opened  with  the  exhibits  on  display 
in  the  rotunda  and  passages  of  the  capitol.  Wailes,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  awards,  considered  the  exhibits 
very  meagre,  except  for  the  display  of  agricultural  implements, 
but  the  sightseers  were  numerous  and  “seemed  Satisfied .”  The 
following  afternoon  there  was  a  showing  of  horses  and  other 

80  The  magazine  carried  advertisements  of  the  Swasey  Nurseries  and  of  the 
Central  Nurseries  at  Jackson.  See  below,  p.  325. 

01  Diary,  Nov.  6,  1857. 

“For  a  brief  sketch  of  Tarpley’s  life  see  De  Bow’s  Review,  XII,  333-334. 

113  Diary,  Nov.  4,  1857. 
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stock  in  an  enclosed  fair  ground  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
capitol.  Wailes,  who  again  had  to  act  as  judge,  was  better 
pleased,  especially  by  the  “remarkably  large  and  fine  Jacks.” 
That  night,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  he  presided  over  the 
meeting  which  closed  “the  first  fair  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  Society  of  the  State,”  and  “exhibited  to  the  meeting 
a  large  ornamented  Silver  pitcher  presented  to  Mr  Robinson  for 
the  most  liberal  and  efficient  exhibitor  at  the  Fair.”64 

A  few  days  later  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  creating  a  state 
agricultural  bureau.  Its  structure  was  unwieldy ;  but  the  law, 
and  later  laws  supplementing  it,  served  several  useful  purposes. 
A  yearly  grant  of  $i,000  was  made  by  the  state,  one  half  for 
premiums  at  the  fair  and  the  other  half  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Agricultural  Bureau.  For  improvements  on  the  fair  grounds 
$662  was  appropriated  j  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year  was  granted  the 
secretary  of  the  bureau  5  and  $200  was  granted  each  county 
agricultural  society  that  met  certain  conditions.65  These  pro¬ 
visions  and  the  energy  of  its  secretary,  John  J.  Williams,  editor 
of  the  Mississippi  Planter  and  Mechanic ,  doubtless  accounts  for 
the  existence  of  sixteen  or  more  local  agricultural  societies  in 
Mississippi  in  1858.  State  fairs  continued  to  be  held  in  sub¬ 
sequent  Novembers. 

Although  he  was  no  longer  an  officer  of  the  state  society, 
Wailes  gave  Williams  advice  and  active  assistance,66  but  he 
would  not  agree  to  become  a  joint  editor  of  his  magazine.67  He 
also  attended  the  fairs  in  1858  and  1859,  which  seemed  to  im¬ 
prove  with  each  year.  At  the  latter  fair  he  was  especially 
pleased  with  machines  for  grinding  meal,  for  crushing  whole 
ears  of  corn  for  stock  feeding,  for  separating  cotton-seed  kernels 
from  the  hull  so  that  the  former  could  be  fed  to  stock,  and  a 
portable  sawmill  to  be  moved  about  in  the  forests.  Most  of  the 

84  Ibid .,  Nov.  5,  6,  1857. 

®  Law  of  Miss.,  1857,  pp.  44-5M  ibid.,  1858,  52-54,  215-216. 

66  Diary,  May  29,  30,  1858. 

87  Ibid.,  Nov.  6,  1857. 

In  i860  Williams  invited  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Maury,  the  well-known  sci¬ 
entist,  to  address  the  Mississippi  Agricultural  Society.  Although  the  invitation 
was  refused,  Maury  sent  a  long  letter  that  could  well  have  been  used  as  a 
speech  (Holly  Springs  Southern  Herald,  July  27,  i860). 
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exhibits  were  good,  though  Wailes  was  disgusted  by  “a  farcical 
demonstration  of  a  so  called  tournament  by  some  eight  men 
ridiculously  costumed  and  mounted  generally  on  wretched 
steeds  who  rode  at  high  speed  around  the  course  and  aimed  their 
spears  at  a  small  ring  suspended  for  the  purpose  The  first  to 
carry  it  off  on  the  lance  point  being  the  victor.”  But  even  this 
tournament  was  improved  the  next  year.  Furthermore,  the  fairs 
grew  in  popularity,  and  Wailes  estimated  in  1858  that  “3000 
persons  were  present  one  third  at  least  ladies  arrayed  in  all  the 
expansive  glory  of  crinoline  and  bright  colors.”  By  this  time 
rows  of  seats  arranged  like  an  amphitheater  had  been  placed  at 
the  fair  grounds,  with  the  two-story  pagoda-like  judges’  stand  at 
the  center.68 

Although  Wailes  was  at  this  time  more  interested  in  history 
than  agriculture,  he  must  have  been  greatly  pleased  at  the  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  agricultural  improvement  in  Mississippi.  He 
knew  that  it  had  grown  out  of  the  Jefferson  College  Agricul¬ 
tural,  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.  And  back  of  that  was 
the  Jefferson  College  and  Washington  Lyceum,  which  was  an 
offshoot  of  Jefferson  College  itself.  In  all  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  he  had  been  greatly  interested  as  well  as  in  other  branches 
from  the  same  parent-trunk  of  early  Mississippi  intellectual 
interests. 

“DiaryjNov.  7-12,  1858;  Nov.  16,  17,  1859. 
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WITH  BENJAMIN’S  generation  the  Waileses,  the  Cov¬ 
ingtons,  and  the  Magruders  ended  the  long  trek  that 
had  brought  them  to  successive  frontiers,  first  in  Maryland, 
then  in  Georgia,  and  finally  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Now,  contrary  to  family  tradition,  Benjamin  took  root}  while 
other  pioneers  moved  on  westward  he  stayed  in  Mississippi  and 
watched  the  frontier  civilization  about  him  gradually  mature 
into  the  settled  society  of  the  plantation  regime. 

But  though  he  failed  to  follow  the  lure  of  new  lands  and 
rainbow  opportunities  farther  west,  he  inherited  something  of 
the  pioneering  instinct.  Just  as  his  father,  as  a  government  sur¬ 
veyor  and  land-office  administrator,  had  spent  his  life  expand¬ 
ing  the  boundaries  of  the  settled  area  of  the  United  States,  so 
the  son,  by  a  sublimation  of  the  pioneer’s  search  for  new  lands, 
sought  to  expand  the  frontier  of  knowledge  concerning  the  same 
region  where  his  father  had  labored,  by  investigating  both  its 
natural  history  and  the  history  of  the  spread  and  development 
of  human  society  within  it. 

The  pioneer  usually  paid  a  high  price  in  physical  discomfort 
for  what  he  found  in  the  West}  Wailes  discovered  that  knowl¬ 
edge  was  not  always  acquired  with  ease.  For  instance,  to  ex¬ 
amine  lignite  deposits  near  Vicksburg  he  walked  five  miles 
under  a  hot  noon  sun  and  returned  “overcome  with  heat  & 
exhausted  with  fatigue.”  A  month  before,  while  searching  for 
shells  on  the  Ouachita  River  in  Louisiana,  he  blistered  his  hands 
and  got  badly  sunburned  rowing  two  miles  upstream  in  a  skiff. 
His  servant  Gabriel  was  with  him,  but  the  master  had  to  take 
the  oars  after  the  slave  conclusively  proved  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  manage  them.1 

Even  after  he  became  an  elderly  and  rather  dignified 

’Diary,  Sept.  15,  Oct.  21,  1852. 
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planter  Wailes  was  willing  to  shed  his  dignity  and  subject  his 
body  to  discomfort  if  he  might  thereby  satisfy  his  thirst  for 
knowledge.  For  example,  when  a  fellow-passenger  on  a  steam¬ 
boat  near  Louisville,  where  the  boat  was  tied  up  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  pointed  out  the  jet  of  an  artesian  well  nearly  a  mile  in  the 
distance,  Wailes  at  once  dashed  off  to  see  it,  running  all  the 
way.  Unfortunately,  he  found  no  one  to  admit  him  to  the 
enclosure  about  the  well.  As  the  time  was  short  he  rushed  back 
and  reached  the  boat  “very  much  flushed  and  heated  .  .  .  with¬ 
out  gratifying  my  curiosity  or  adding  to  my  stock  of  knowl¬ 
edge.” 

Four  days  later,  while  he  and  his  wife  were  exploring  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Meigs,  he  picked  up  a  small  turtle  and  determined 
to  take  it  home  to  his  turtle  pond.2  Whether  the  turtle  survived 
several  months  of  travel  and  hotel  life  in  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  Washington  is  unknown ;  neither  are  Mrs.  Wailes’s 
comments  recorded.  The  implication,  however,  is  clear  that 
Wailes  inconvenienced  himself  for  the  sake  of  getting  knowl¬ 
edge. 

But  though  the  price  was  often  high,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  gave  keen  pleasure.  One  of  the  few  enthusiastic 
passages  in  his  diary  was  penned  after  his  visit  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  Exposition  in  New  York: 

I  have  crowded  today  a  year  of  enjoyment  and  knowledge  into  a  few 
hours  by  visiting  the  chrystal  palace  &  other  parts  of  the  City.  What 
endless  sources  of  information  and  gratification  surround  one  on  every 
hand  in  a  City  like  N.  York  &  how  tamely  and  unconsciously  we 
vegetate  in  the  remote  little  villages  in  the  interior.  I  could  not  in  the 
compass  of  this  book  detail  all  the  thoughts  &  reflections  that  have 
flashed  through  my  head  in  viewing  this  great  treasure  house  of  the 
art  &  industry  of  all  nations.3 

Naturally  some  fields  of  knowledge  did  not  interest  Wailes. 
He  rationalized  his  apathy  toward  these  subjects,  one  of  which 
was  Latin,  by  branding  them  as  useless.  Once  when  the  Latin 
of  the  diploma  of  Jefferson  College,  which  had  been  carefully 
composed  by  one  president,  was  roundly  criticized  by  a  successor, 

2  Ibid.,  May  23,  27,  i860.  a  Ibid.,  Aug.  29,  Sept.  6,  1854. 
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Wailes  declared  that  this  study  was  “practically  useless  nine 
times  in  ten[.  In  it]  not  one  in  a  thousand !  succeed  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  more  valuable  and  useful  attainments.”4  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  thought  that  study  ought  to  start  with  one’s  immediate 
surroundings.  Therefore,  he  was  willing  to  spend  some  time 
“assorting  out  a  suit  of  small  specimens  for  a  youngster  [his 
nephew  Edmund  Wailes]  who  seems  to  have  a  decided  bent 
towards  collecting  objects  of  Natural  history,”  because  this  ac¬ 
corded  with  his  theory  that  “when  a  decided  predilection  is  man¬ 
ifested  in  childhood  or  youth  for  any  study  or  pursuit  it  is 
judicious  at  least  to  foster  it.”5 

It  was  easy  for  Wailes  to  reason  this  way,  for  young  Ed¬ 
mund  was  following  in  his  footsteps.  The  surroundings  of  his 
own  youth  had  been  such  things  as  trees,  rocks,  and  animals 
instead  of  shelves  of  books  and  academic  halls.  His  experiences 
on  the  frontier  had  taught  him  much  about  nature,  for  the 
pioneer  had  to  know  many  things  to  survive,  and  the  more  he 
knew  the  more  easily  could  he  conquer  the  wilderness.  The 
generalization  may  be  ventured  that  many  a  frontiersman  could 
have  qualified  as  a  student  of  natural  history  if  he  had  only 
possessed  the  technical  vocabulary  of  the  scholar. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  natural  phenomena  of 
the  Old  Southwest  was  the  fossil  bones  of  prehistoric  animals. 
Some  found  in  Louisiana  were  early  described  by  William  Dun¬ 
bar  in  one  of  his  communications  to  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  A  little  later  the  rapid  erosion  of  the  banks  of  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  St.  Catherine’s  Creek  exposed  so  many  that  a 
group  of  men  from  Natchez  and  Washington  came  out  to  ex¬ 
plore  this  near-by  ravine,  later  known  as  Mammoth  Bayou.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Wailes  was  a  member  of  the  party 5  at 
any  rate,  soon  after  1830  he  discovered  the  greater  part  of  a 
mastodon  skeleton,  and  he  brought  to  his  home  a  pair  of  molars, 
weighing  between  eight  and  ten  pounds  each,  and  part  of  a  calf’s 
inferior  maxillary  containing  three  well-preserved  teeth.6  About 

4  Ibid.,  May  17,  1859.  '  Ibid.,  Apr.  13,  i860. 

8  M.  W.  Dickeson,  “Fossil  Remains,”  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  nos.  7-8,  pp. 
26-27. 
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the  same  time  his  interests  were  extending  in  other  directions. 
He  found  a  small  bed  of  lignite  near  Jackson  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  legislature.7  While  he  was  locating  the  land 
grant  of  Jefferson  College  in  North  Mississippi  in  1833,  he  saw 
near  the  head  of  the  Big  Black  River  a  petrified  tree,  part  of 
which  he  brought  back  for  his  collection.8  Five  years  later  he 
was  in  the  group  that  examined  the  Selsertown  Indian  mound. 

Further  encouragement  in  collecting  fossils  and  Indian  relics 
came  to  him  in  1842  or  earlier  with  the  appearance  in  the 
Natchez  region  of  M.  W.  Dickeson  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
young  physician  had  early  shown  a  passionate  interest  in  many 
aspects  of  natural  science,  especially  in  the  Cretaceous  marl  beds 
of  lower  New  Jersey.  From  1837  to  1844  he  traveled  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  collecting  specimens  of 
various  kinds,  especially  Indian  relics  from  mounds  he  ex¬ 
cavated.  A  considerable  part  of  this  time  he  spent  in  the  region 
about  Natchez,9  where  he  soon  learned  of  the  Mammoth  Bayou 
fossils.  In  addition  to  examining  those  that  Wailes  had  col¬ 
lected,  he  and  several  others  spent  two  days  in  the  Bayou  mak¬ 
ing  a  fresh  and  successful  search  for  bones.  With  the  purpose 
of  arousing  the  interest  of  neighboring  planters  in  collecting  he 
wrote  for  the  Southern  Planter  an  account  of  the  fossils  of  the 
region  and  a  brief  history  of  the  discoveries  of  mammoth  bones 
in  North  America.10  Dickeson  also  published  in  this  magazine 
a  description  of  an  Indian  burial  ground  on  the  plantation  of 
F.  Lewis,  near  Washington,  which  he  illustrated  with  two  wood- 
cuts  of  several  pieces  of  pottery.11 

Wailes  collaborated  with  Dickeson  in  some  of  his  explora¬ 
tions.  They  may  have  dug  into  an  Indian  mound  on  Wailes’s 

7  Diary,  Nov.  14,  1852. 

8  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  no.  3,  pp.  6-7. 

9  Stewart  Culm,  “The  Dickeson  Collection  of  American  Antiquities,”  Bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Free  Museum  of  Science  and.  Art  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
II,  113-150. 

10  Dickeson,  “Fossil  Remains,”  Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  nos.  7-8,  pp.  26-27. 

11 Southern  Planter,  vol.  I,  nos.  9-12,  pp.  6-7.  Cf.  Culin,  “Dickeson  Col¬ 
lection,”  Bulletin  of  the  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  of  the  Univ.  of  Pa., 
II,  124-127. 
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land  at  Washington,  for  one  of  the  many  relics  Dickeson  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  region  was  a  barrel-shaped  cup  from  this  mound.12 
They  also  made  a  joint  display  of  locally  secured  agates,  car- 
nelians,  and  Indian  relics  at  the  agricultural  fairs  in  Washington 
in  July  and  November,  1842. 13  This  association  with  Dickeson, 
who  was  an  authority  on  the  fossils  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
New  Jersey  marl  beds,  doubtless  influenced  Wailes,  who  later 
showed  much  interest  in  Mississippi  marl  beds,  both  as  a  means 
of  restoring  soil  fertility  and  as  a  source  for  fossil  shells. 

Wailes,  stirred  by  Dickeson’s  success  as  a  collector,  suggested 
that  Mississippians  deposit  at  some  selected  public  institution 
their  geological  and  archaeological  discoveries.  He  intimated 
that  Jefferson  College  would  be  an  excellent  place  because  its 
museum  was  “already  by  far  the  best,  in  the  department  of 
mineralogy  at  least,  in  the  state.”  To  encourage  his  neighbors 
he  listed  some  of  the  specimens  recently  gathered  near  Natchez: 
coraline,  madrepore,  orthocerate,  oolite,  encrinites,  carnelian, 
jasper,  agate,  chalcedony,  yellow  ochre,  claystones,  lignites,  and 
fossil  wood,  as  well  as  Indian  vases,  earthen  utensils,  stone 
hatchets,  darts,  and  other  implements  and  ornaments.  To  those 
who  could  not  be  moved  by  appeals  to  intellectual  curiosity,  he 
held  out  an  economic  bait,  telling  them  that  during  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  non-intercourse  act  prior  to  the  War  of  1812  an 
enterprising  Boston  merchant  had  taken  several  shiploads  of 
yellow  ochre  from  the  base  of  the  White  Cliffs  and  that  sand 
from  the  same  locality  was  even  then  being  taken  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  by  flatboats  to  New  Orleans.  As  further  encouragement  he 
added  that  “Monsieur  Macaire,  a  French  virtuoso  and  artist, 
domicilated  here  for  a  few  months  past,”  had  made  an  extensive 
“collection  of  fossil  minerals  and  gems”  a  part  of  which  he  had 
“forwarded  to  Paris  and  disposed  of  some  thousand  of  the  rarest 
and  best  specimens,  at  a  rate  that  proves  that  the  Lapidary  has 
been  ready  to  make  the  acquisition,  and  that  they  have  been  re- 

v>  Ibid.,  II,  150.  This  is  number  14,198  in  the  Dickeson  collection  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Number  14,735  >n  the  same  collection  is  a  jasper 
blade  Dickeson  secured  from  Wailes. 

13  Southern  Planter ,  vol.  I,  nos.  7-8,  pp.  1-2;  nos.  9-12,  p.  14. 
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garded  as  forming  at  least  a  desirable  addition  to  some  of  the 
French  cabinets.”14 

Wailes  and  Dickeson  were  aided  by  Samuel  E.  Bailey,  who 
published  their  articles  in  the  pages  of  his  agricultural  journal, 
the  Southern  Planter.  Bailey  himself  wrote  a  description  of  the 
Indian  mound  near  Selsertown  and  illustrated  it  by  a  drawing 
of  its  supposed  original  design.15 

Through  the  pages  of  Bailey’s  magazine  Wailes  also  became 
acquainted  with  Charles  H.  Larrabee,  who  published  a  letter 
describing  a  fossilized  tree  he  had  discovered  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  his  farm  near  Pontotoc.  Larrabee  considered  his 
discovery  especially  interesting  because  he  knew  of  only  one 
other  petrified  tree  in  the  Southwest,  the  one  mentioned  in 
Ingraham’s  book  The  South-West.1&  Wailes  was  much  excited 
upon  reading  this  letter  because  he  was  the  owner  of  the  spec¬ 
imens  described  by  Ingraham.  At  once  he  claimed  ownership  in 
a  reply  printed  in  the  Southern  Planter.  But  alas,  his  enthusiasm 
outran  his  discretion;  for  in  his  letter  he  advanced  several  fan¬ 
tastic  theories  concerning  the  process  of  petrification,  even  sug¬ 
gesting  “that  this  process,  in  rare  instances  commences  and 
progresses  in  the  living  tree  from  an  obstructed  or  deranged 
circulation,  .  .  .”17  Of  course,  Larrabee  had  an  easy  task  ex¬ 
ploding  these  theories.  In  reply,  Wailes  could  only  acknowledge 
his  error  and  turn  to  subjects  of  which  he  had  more  knowledge, 
such  as  the  location  of  other  petrified  trees  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana.18 

A  little  later,  in  company  with  Dickeson,  Wailes  once  more 
ventured  beyond  his  intellectual  depth.  On  this  occasion  he 
unfortunately  announced  his  erroneous  speculations  before  the 
leading  scientists  of  the  United  States.  The  audience  was  the 
Association  of  American  Geologists  and  Naturalists  meeting  in 
New  Haven  in  1845,  an  organization  which  was  shortly  to  re¬ 
solve  itself  into  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 

14  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  nos.  7-8,  pp.  5-6;  nos.  9-12,  pp.  4-6. 

15  Ibid..,  vol.  I,  nos.  7-8,  pp.  2-4. 

10  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  no.  2,  pp.  6-7.  17  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  no.  3,  pp.  6-7. 

18  Ibid.,  vol.  I,  nos.  5-6,  pp.  5-7;  nos.  7-8,  pp.  5-6. 
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of  Science.  As  part  of  the  program,  papers  from  Wailes  and 
Dickeson  were  read  by  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.  Dickeson’s  con¬ 
tribution  was  a  description  of  a  new  fossil  found  in  Mammoth 
Bayou,  the  large  skull  of  a  “nondescript”  blind  animal.  Wailes, 
in  turn,  discussed  several  phases  of  the  geology  of  Mississippi. 
Most  of  what  he  presented  was  of  moderate  interest;  but  all 
paled  into  insignificance  when  the  following  astounding  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made:  “Above  all  other  remarkable  facts,  there 
has  been  found  actually  a  'piece  of  a  human  skull  lying  in  the 
same  bed  with  the  nondescript  blind  animal  before  described 
[by  Dickeson],  and  in  a  state  which  shows  that  this  piece  of  the 
human  skull  .  .  .  has  undergone  precisely  the  same  changes  as 
the  bone  of  that  animal,  and  the  same  degree  of  fossilification. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  in  this  being  the  skull  of  a  human — an 
animal  that  walked  upright;  and  one  that  must  have  lived  at  the 
same  time  with  that  nondescript  animal.”19  The  scientists  at 
New  Haven,  after  requesting  Wailes  and  Dickeson  to  make 
further  investigations  in  the  fossil-bearing  deposits  about  Nat¬ 
chez,20  began  a  debate  which  lasted  for  several  years  in  the 
United  States  and  had  some  echoes  abroad.  Although  most  of 
the  geologists  were  skeptical,  a  few,  especially  some  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  were  for  a  time  convinced  that  man  was  living  in  those 
ancient  days  when  mammoths  roamed  the  earth.21 

Wailes,  having  thrown  his  bomb  into  geological  theory,  kept 
out  of  the  fight.  Doubtless  his  views  were  modified  by  a  letter 
from  his  good  friend  Leonard  Gale,  who  suggested  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  human  bone  had  been  recently  washed  from  a 
superficial  Indian  grave  up  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine  and,  after 
tumbling  down  the  cliff,  had  finally  come  to  rest  next  to  the 

w  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  May  8,  1846. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Wailes  to  observe  that  this  quotation  is  from  a  newspaper 
report  of  his  paper,  and  that  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  newspaper  some¬ 
what  exaggerated  what  Wailes  said  (L.  D.  Gale  to  Wailes,  June  15,  1847. 
This  and  other  subsequently  cited  letters  from  Gale  to  Wailes  are  in  the  Duke 
Library.) 

30  Natchez  Mississippi  Free  Trader,  May  28,  1845. 

S1  Three  letters  from  Gale  to  Wailes,  dated  Sept.  15,  1846;  Apr.  10,  1847; 
June  15,  1847.  See  also  Culin,  “Dickeson  Collection,”  Bulletin  of  the  Free 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  of  the  Univ.  of  Pa.,  II,  115-116. 
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more  ancient  remains  of  the  mammoth.22  The  same  conclusion 
was  reached  independently  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  famous 
English  geologist,  who  visited  Wailes  and  with  him  examined 
the  place  where  the  piece  of  skull  had  been  found.23 

Dickeson,  however,  who  was  something  of  a  charlatan  and 
showman  in  addition  to  being  an  able  collector,  continued  to  in¬ 
sist  that  man  and  mammoth  were  coeval.  As  proof  he  exhibited 
before  the  next  meeting  of  the  association  “a  large  collection 
of  fossils  [including  the  now  famous]  human  bone,  found  with 
these  fossils  at  a  great  distance  underground.”  When  most  of 
the  geologists  remained  unconvinced  even  by  the  last  clause, 
which  was  not  strictly  true,  Dickeson  tried  to  overpower  his 
opponents  by  advancing  new  claims  about  the  archaeological 
wonders  of  Mississippi.  He  declared  that  he  had  dug  into  In¬ 
dian  mounds  on  which  grew  trees  eight  hundred  years  old  and 
from  them  had  taken  pottery  decorated  with  unbelievably  mod¬ 
ern  drawings  and  brilliant  pearls  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.24 

Although  Wailes  showed  good  sense  in  not  pushing  his 
erroneous  theory,  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  not  pre¬ 
sented  it.  Possibly  his  embarrassment  here  and  in  his  controversy 
with  Larrabee  would  have  been  avoided  if  he  had  known  more 
of  those  studies  that  he  once  called  “useless.”  He  had  not  been 
well  grounded  in  the  basic  mental  disciplines,  nor  did  he  even 
know  thoroughly  the  theories  of  other  scholars  in  those  fields  in 
which  he  was  most  interested.  This  may  explain  why  he  never 
became  distinguished  as  a  systematizer  or  interpreter  of  data. 

On  the  other  hand,  Wailes  knew  a  great  deal  about  the 
phenomena  of  his  region,  and  he  was  an  admirable  collector  of 
specimens.  By  1844  his  museum  was  locally  famous,  and  he 
was  arranging  a  collection  to  be  given  to  the  infant  Smithsonian 

52  Gale  to  Wailes,  Sept.  15,  1846. 

23  Lyell,  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States ,  II,  151-152;  Mrs.  Lyell  to 
Wailes,  Mar.  12,  1846  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson);  Wailes  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  July  5,  1851  (Correspondence  and  Reports  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Mississippi,  cited  hereinafter  as  Geological 
Survey  Correspondence.) 

M  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  Sept.  5,  7,  1846.  See  also  the  Gale  letters 
cited  above. 
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Institution  as  soon  as  the  government  should  provide  a  home 
for  its  treasures.25  Two  years  later  he  proudly  showed  his 
cabinet  to  his  house  guest,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  whose  visit  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Furthermore,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Sr., 
who  delivered  four  well-attended  lectures  on  geology  at  Natchez 
in  the  spring  of  1845, 26  came  out  to  Washington  to  examine 
Wailes’s  museum,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  seen  no  better  col¬ 
lection  of  petrified  wood  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  After 
returning  home  he  occasionally  wrote  friendly  letters  to  Wailes 
discussing  fossils  and  the  current  controversy  between  religion 
and  science.27 

Since  association  with  such  men  as  these  compensated  to 
some  extent  for  the  deficiencies  in  Wailes’s  formal  education,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  he  continued  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintances.  In  May,  1851,  he  attended  the  meeting  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  of  which  he  was  a  charter  member.  There  he  met  Louis 
Agassiz  and  a  number  of  other  scientists.28  He  came  in  contact 
with  others  while  making  the  agricultural  and  geological  survey 
of  Mississippi.  From  many  of  them  he  got  new  ideas,  and  with 
many  he  exchanged  geological  specimens  to  the  enrichment  of 
his  museum.29 

Wailes’s  private  museum,  which  was  made  up  mostly  of 
specimens  of  natural  history  he  himself  had  found,  was  probably 
the  most  prized  of  his  material  possessions.  Its  main  divisions 

25  Francis  Markoe,  Jr.,  corresponding-  secretary  of  the  National  Institute,  to 
Wailes,  June  io,  18+4;  clipping  from  the  Vidalia,  La Concordia  Intelligencer, 
May  25,  1844  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection). 

26  George  P.  Fisher,  Life  of  Benjamin  Silliman ,  II,  20;  Johnson,  Scientific 
Interests  in  the  Old  South,  p.  8,  n.  27. 

27  Letters  from  Silliman  to  Wailes,  Apr.  3,  1847,  and  June  2,  1855  (Wailes 
papers,  Jackson)  ;  Wailes  to  the  Trustees  of  the  LTniversity  of  Mississippi, 
July  5,  1851;  and  Wailes  to  S.  F.  Baird,  Apr.  30,  1853.  The  last  two  let¬ 
ters  can  be  found  in  Geological  Survey  Correspondence. 

53  Clipping  from  Cincinnati  Chronicle  and  Atlas,  May  5,  1851,  pasted  in 
the  first  volume  of  Wailes,  Diary;  Wailes  to  R.  W.  Gibbes,  May  29,  1852 
(Geological  Survey  Correspondence)  ;  Am.  Asso.  for  the  Adv.  of  Sc.,  Proceed¬ 
ings,  1848,  p.  156. 

29  He  even  made  some  transatlantic  exchanges,  for  example,  with  the 
Heidelberg  Mineralogical  Institute.  See  letter  from  this  organization  to 
Wailes,  July  10,  1846  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson). 
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were:  (1)  normal  and  abnormal  rocks,  stratigraphically  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  (2)  a  collection  of  materials  illustrating  the  diluvium 
or  Northern  drift j  (3)  petrified  woods;  (4)  Silurian  and  Ter¬ 
tiary  fossils;  (5)  a  conchological  collection;  (6)  aboriginal 
relics;  and  (7)  fossil  remains  of  extinct  mammalia  found  in 
Mississippi:  mastodon,  megalonyx  or  mylodon,  basilosaurus  or 
zeuglodon,  mosasaurus,  casteroides,  squaladia,  bos,  equus  (pri- 
mogeneus  and  curvidens),  and  tapir.30 

A  detailed  catalogue  is  lacking  of  what  he  had  accumulated 
under  each  of  these  divisions.  Furthermore,  he  was  interested 
in  other  kinds  of  natural  phenomena,  for  example:  turtles,  alli¬ 
gators,  and  snakes.  In  his  yard  was  a  small  enclosed  pond  to 
which  he  brought  various  kinds  of  turtles  and  occasionally  added 
alligators.  At  one  time  it  contained  more  than  fifty  turtles.31 
Members  of  his  family  and  acquaintances  sometimes  contributed 
additions.  Usually  Wailes  was  delighted,  but  not  always;  for 
once  on  returning  from  a  trip  he  found  an  eight-foot  alligator, 
the  gift  of  one  of  his  sons,  which  had  been  bought  for  five  dol¬ 
lars  from  Mrs.  Ford’s  negroes.  A  few  days  after  putting  it, 
with  some  misgivings,  into  the  pond  he  wrote:  “Found  my  Alli¬ 
gator  dead  this  morning,”  but  later  in  the  day  he  added:  “Dead! 
not  a  bit  of  it.  This  afternoon  he  was  found  £alive  and  kicking’ 
He  was  only  torpid  or  playing  ‘possum’.”  Nevertheless,  he  felt 
no  elation,  for  he  was  in  a  dilemma.  A  dead  alligator  was  use¬ 
less,  but  alive  it  might  destroy  the  turtles;  it  was  found  with 
one  in  its  mouth.  Though  the  turtle  was  removed  without 
damage,  Wailes  was  as  perplexed  about  how  to  care  for  the 
alligator  “as  the  man  who  drew  an  Elephant  in  a  lottery.”  As 
for  mounting  it,  he  thought  it  “much  too  large  for  my  pur¬ 
pose.”32 

Small  alligators,  snakes,  and  turtles  he  sometimes  mounted, 
usually  keeping  them  in  alcohol  until  he  found  a  convenient 

30  From  a  clipping  of  unknown  source  pasted  in  volume  2  of  Wailes, 
Diary.  In  this  paragraph  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  modernize  Wailes’s 
terminology. 

31  Wailes  to  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Nov.  4,  1852  (Geological  Survey  Cor¬ 
respondence)  . 

32  Diary,  Jan.  21,  29,  30,  1857. 
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time  for  the  work.  At  one  time  he  stuffed  and  mounted  “Two 
Diamond  Rattle  Snakes.  Two  Harlequin  or  Bead  snakes.”33 
He  tried  several  expedients  to  keep  the  colors  of  some  specimens 
from  fading,  once  putting  “a  beautiful  bright  green  grass  snake 
alive  in  White  or  Spanish  Brandy  &  wraped  the  Jar  in  paper 
to  exclude  the  light  and  prevent  it  from  fading  if  possible  to 
retain  the  original  colour.”  On  larger  specimens  he  set  to  work 
at  once,  omitting  the  alcohol  bath.  One  such  was  a  large  rattle¬ 
snake  with  seven  rattles  that  was  brought  to  him  alive  by  one  of 
his  son’s  slaves.  He  at  once  administered  chloroform ;  then  “had 
him  skinned  and  prepared  for  stuffing.”34  He  had  earlier  noted 
that  by  the  use  of  chloroform  a  rattlesnake  “was  rendered  in¬ 
sensible  and  quite  rigid  in  about  ten  minutes.”35 

Wailes  worked  with  reptilians  much  more  than  these  ex¬ 
amples  indicate.  There  is  no  space  for  a  full  discussion  of  his 
work  in  other  fields.  Although  he  did  not  keep  a  menagerie  of 
live  animals  except  those  in  his  turtle  pond,  stuffed  specimens 
were  accumulated  for  his  museum.  A  few  were  gifts  j  his 
brother  once  sent  him  from  Louisiana  “a  stuffed  wild  cat  Jar 
of  serpents  in  Alcohol  &  two  jars  of  Black  and  Fox  Squirril 
Skins  in  alcohol.”36  Usually,  however,  he  and  his  servants 
caught  and  mounted  the  animals  for  the  museum.  In  this  way 
were  acquired  the  “skins  of  two  very  handsome  Pole  Cats  .  .  . 
which  were  caught  by  my  servants  under  an  old  house  pulled 
down  within  a  hundred  feet  of  my  dwelling  The  odor  was  not 
very  overpowering.”  Nevertheless,  he  decided  to  put  the  skins 
in  alcohol  for  a  time.37 

Although  he  distrusted  his  skill  in  mounting  birds,  he  was 
willing  to  advise  others  how  to  do  it.  When  one  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintances  “brought  in  a  very  large  Snow  Owl”  Wailes  “Gave 
him  some  arsenical  Soap  and  a  pair  of  artificial  eyes  &  instructed 
him  how  to  prepare  it  for  stuffing  &  mounting.”38  For  the  pur- 

33  Ibid.,  Dec.  24,  18575  Feb.  3,  1858. 

34  Ibid.,  Sept.  29,  Oct.  1,  1858. 

*  Ibid.,  July  20,  1852.  86  Ibid.,  Dec.  8,  i860. 

87  Ibid.,  Feb.  3,  1858.  On  many  other  occasions  Wailes’s  servants  helped 
both  in  collecting  specimens  and  in  preparing  them  for  exhibition. 

88  Ibid.,  Dec.  21,  1857. 
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pose  of  displaying  things  that  he  could  not  preserve,  he  en¬ 
deavored  to  learn  how  to  make  plaster  casts.  But  although  he 
paid  an  Italian  in  Natchez  $2.50  for  a  mould,  he  could  not 
master  the  art.39 

When  his  collection  outgrew  his  home,  he  began  placing 
specimens,  especially  the  large  ones  such  as  mastodon  bones,  in  a 
cabinet  in  the  library  of  Jefferson  College.40  After  a  time  it 
overflowed  both  these  depositories  and  began  filling  two  small 
houses  he  owned  in  Washington.41  However,  with  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  his  home  by  the  addition  of  wings  in  1857  and  1858, 
he  was  able  to  concentrate  there  the  most  valuable  part  of  his 
museum.42  This  arrangement  he  was  doubtless  glad  to  make  be¬ 
cause  on  at  least  one  occasion  one  of  the  other  houses  was  broken 
into  and  some  of  his  specimens  disarranged.43  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  one  of  the  new  wings  of  his  house  was  devoted 
solely  to  his  museum. 

Such  natural  phenomena  as  Wailes  could  not  bring  to  his 
museums  he  often  sketched  or  otherwise  recorded.  For  instance, 
he  noted  on  September  2,  1859,  that  he  had  seen  the  aurora 
borealis  the  night  before  for  the  second  time  in  his  life.44  On 
September  25  of  the  previous  year  he  “Had  a  good  view  of  the 
commet  last  night  through  the  spy  glass.”  From  June  30  until 
July  20,  1861,  he  was  greatly  interested  in  another  comet  and 
made  a  number  of  sketches  in  the  margin  of  his  diary  of  its 
nightly  position  in  respect  to  the  Great  Bear. 

Another  interest  outside  his  museum  was  that  of  Indian 
mounds.  He  devoted  a  small  volume  to  his  “Notes  on  the 
Aboriginal  Monuments  and  Remains  of  Mississippi,”45  and  also 
recorded  data  and  made  sketches  in  his  diary.  Sometimes  these 
were  based  on  linear  measurements  and  triangulation  5 46  others 
were  simply  “eye  drafts.”  Most  of  them,  however,  have  con- 

39  Ibid.,  Dec.  26,  1857;  Apr.  28,  1858. 

40  Ibid.,  May  30,  1858. 

11  Ibid..,  June  5,  1857;  Nov.  21,  1858. 

42  Ibid.,  Apr.  22,  27,  May  4-12,  1858. 

a  Ibid.,  Nov.  21,  1858. 

44  He  was  at  Washington,  Miss.,  at  this  time. 

45  It  is  in  the  Wailes  papers,  Jackson.  40  Diary,  Apr.  2,  1852. 
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siderable  value  because  subsequent  cultivation  and  erosion  have 
obliterated  much  of  what  he  saw.  There  is  space  for  only  one 
example  of  his  descriptions.  In  i860  he  examined  the  mounds 
south  of  the  house  on  Dr.  Hunt’s  plantation  in  Warren  County 
and  observed  that  “the  principal  mound  is  25  or  30  feet  high 
very  steep  about  60  feet  long  and  40  broad  on  the  top  There 
are  about  six  small  mounds  but  all  have  been  ploughed  over  for 
a  long  period  &  the  smaller  ones  nearly  obliterated  In  the  rear 
of  the  smaller  ones  there  was  formerly  round  symetrical  ponds 
formed  by  taking  the  earth  in  constructing  them  Two  of  these 
now  only  remain  the  earth  having  filled  the  others  these  are 
now  filled  with  water  The  usual  accompanyment  of  broken 
pottery  &  Splinters  of  Chert  pebbles  and  some  burnt  clay  or 
rude  brick  burnt  in  moss  is  found  the  latter  chiefly  on  the  angles 
of  the  larger  one  Some  fragments  of  the  porcelain  like  Sand 
stone  of  Grand  gulf  was  also  observed.”47 

It  has  earlier  been  remarked  that  Wailes  had  little  or  no 
formal  training  in  any  field  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  evidently  an  indefatigable  student  of  nature  itself — its  phe¬ 
nomena,  however,  rather  than  its  laws.  Furthermore,  he  was 
attracted  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  vast  panorama  of  nature, 
profiting  on  the  one  hand  by  the  breadth  of  his  interests,  and 
losing  on  the  other  by  his  failure  to  concentrate.  This,  in  brief, 
characterizes  him  as  a  scientist  at  the  time  he  became  associated 
with  the  agricultural  and  geological  survey  of  Mississippi. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  initial  impulse  for  such  a  survey 
had  come  to  the  legislature  in  1838  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
from  the  Jefferson  College  and  Washington  Lyceum.  Agitation 
was  kept  up  by  its  successor,  the  Jefferson  College  Agricultural 
Society  and  by  other  agricultural  societies  in  Mississippi.  By 
the  late  1840’s  a  state  geological  society  had  been  formed 
which  sought  to  influence  the  legislature  in  various  ways,  even 
by  electing  all  the  lawmakers  to  honorary  membership  in  the 

"Ibid..,  Mar.  7,  i860.  Dr.  Hunt’s  plantation  adjoined  “Ivanhoe,”  the 
plantation  of  Miss  S.  C.  Covington.  Another  group  of  mounds  is  described 
and  sketched  ibid..  Mar.  2,  1853.  For  reference  on  this  subject  see  Calvin  S. 
Brown,  Archeology  of  Mississippi. 
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society.48  Yielding  to  such  pressure,  the  legislature  at  last 
passed  the  desired  law  on  March  5,  1850.49 

Because  the  planters  had  demanded  the  survey,  the  legisla¬ 
ture  authorized  research  in  agriculture  as  well  as  in  geology, 
and  two  years  later  it  added  “zoological  productions.”  Thus  the 
legislature  was  requiring  practically  a  complete  natural  history 
survey  of  the  state,  and  the  young  state  university  was  given  the 
task. 

As  soon  as  Wailes  heard  through  Governor  Quitman  that 
the  legislature  had  authorized  the  survey,  he  applied  to  Augus¬ 
tus  Baldwin  Longstreet,  president  of  the  university,  whom  his 
father  had  known  many  years  before  in  Georgia.50  The  trus¬ 
tees,  however,  in  effect  used  the  survey’s  appropriation  for  the 
support  of  the  university  by  making  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
Dr.  John  Millington,  professor  of  chemistry,  geology,  and 
agriculture.  In  theory,  Millington  was  to  make  the  survey; 
practically,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  leave  his  classes  in  the 
university. 

After  limping  along  in  this  fashion  a  year,  the  trustees  in 
June,  1851,  employed  Oscar  M.  Lieber,  of  South  Carolina,  son 
of  the  famous  Francis  Lieber,  to  assist  Millington  by  doing  the 
actual  field  work.  But  at  the  end  of  the  year  Lieber  resigned 
without  having  accomplished  much.51 

To  the  place  resigned  by  Lieber,  Wailes  was  elected  on 
January  15,  18 52. 52  Although  his  title  was  assistant  professor 

48  John  M.  Clarke,  James  Hall  of  Albany ,  Geologist  and  Palaeontologist, 
pp.  175-177- 

40  Laws  of  Miss.,  1850,  pp.  127-128.  This  and  other  laws  pertaining  to 
the  survey  can  be  found  in  E.  W.  Hilgard,  “A  Historical  Outline  of  the 
Geological  and  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,”  Miss.  Hist. 
Soc.,  Publications,  III,  207-234,  and  in  George  P.  Merrill,  ed.,  Contributions 
to  a  History  of  American  State  Geological  and  Natural  History  Surveys,  pp. 
255-274. 

80  Wailes  to  Longstreet,  July  15,  1850  (Geological  Survey  Correspondence) . 

51  Reports  of  the  Professor  of  Geology  and  A gricultural  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Mississippi.  Printed  by  Order  of  the  Senate.  Jackson,  1852. 

More  than  two  years  after  his  resignation  Lieber  published  a  brief  and  in¬ 
accurate  “Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  State  of  Mississippi”  in  the  Mining 
Magazine,  III,  41-47  (New  York,  1854). 

53  University  of  Mississippi,  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  entries  for 
July  8-10,  1850;  July  15,  1851;  Jan.  13-15,  1852.  See  also  University  of 
Mississippi,  Catalogue  .  .  .  for  the  Session  of  1852-1853 ;  and  ibid.,  1853-1854. 
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of  agricultural  and  geological  sciences  in  the  university,  he  was 
to  do  no  actual  teaching  but  devote  himself  solely  to  field  work. 
His  duty  was  to  collect  specimens  for  two  proposed  public  mu¬ 
seums,  one  at  the  state  capitol  and  the  other  at  the  university. 
Such  information  as  he  could  get  about  natural  history  and  agri¬ 
culture  was  to  be  reported  to  Millington,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
supervise  and  direct  the  survey,  make  analyses  of  minerals,  soils, 
and  water  sent  to  him  from  the  field,  and  write  an  annual  report 
to  be  transmitted  by  the  trustees  to  the  governor  and  legisla¬ 
ture.53 

Six  thousand  dollars  a  year  had  been  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  the  survey.  Part  of  this  maintained  Millington’s 
professorship  and  paid  for  books  and  supplies  to  be  used  at  the 
university.  The  remainder  was  to  support  the  actual  field 
work.54  Wailes’s  salary  was  fixed  at  the  modest  amount  of 
$1,000  a  year  with  an  additional  $250  to  compensate  for  his 
furnishing  two  horses,  a  carriage,  and  a  servant  to  help  him  in 
the  field.  Furthermore,  his  actual  expenses  while  traveling,  esti¬ 
mated  at  three  dollars  a  day,  were  to  be  paid  after  approval  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  trustees.55 

In  a  conference  at  the  university,  Millington  and  Wailes 
agreed  that  monthly  reports  should  be  made,  and  Millington, 
supposing  that  many  counties  would  present  a  sameness  of 
geological  characteristics,  suggested  that  Wailes  should  take 
notes  on  “public  roads,  sites  of  towns,  post  offices,  churches, 
academies,  mills,  whether  of  steam  or  water  power,  etc.,”  so  as 
to  give  the  survey  as  much  “practical  utility”  as  possible,  a  gen¬ 
eral  objective  with  which  Wailes  undoubtedly  agreed.  The 

65  In  discussing  Wailes’s  field  work,  no  more  will  be  attempted  than  merely 
to  suggest  the  kind  of  work  he  was  doing.  Nor  will  the  source  be  cited  after 
each  statement.  His  Re-port  on  the  A griculture  and  Geology  of  Mississippi  is, 
of  course,  the  fruit  of  this  work.  Vast  stores  of  information  about  his  every 
activity  in  connection  with  the  survey,  during  the  years  1852-1854,  can  be 
found  in  his  Diary  and  in  the  voluminous  Correspondence  and  Reports  Relat¬ 
ing  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Mississippi.  The  latter  contains  his  monthly 
reports  to  Millington  and  Harper,  numerous  letters  to  and  from  these  men  as 
well  as  from  a  number  of  other  persons,  and  occasional  memoranda. 

M  Univ.  of  Miss.,  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  entry  for  July  9,  1850; 
Wailes  to  S.  F.  Baird,  Mar.  2,  1852  (Geological  Survey  Correspondence). 

65  Diary,  Feb.  17,  1852. 
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survey  was  thus  to  be  of  enormous  scope,  for  Millington  was 
adding  many  new  aims  to  those  already  established  by  the  legis¬ 
lature,  and  Wailes,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  showed  an 
interest  in  even  more,  especially  in  botany  and  history. 

Wailes’s  plan  for  field  work  was  to  supply  himself  with 
sketch  maps,  drawn  on  a  scale  of  three  miles  to  the  inch,  of  each 
county  he  planned  to  enter.  Reaching  a  given  county,  he  spent 
the  first  day  at  the  courthouse,  where,  with  the  aid  of  local 
maps,  the  assessor’s  books  and  oral  information,  he  corrected  his 
map  and  added  further  details.  The  following  days  he  spent 
investigating  whatever  he  had  discovered  that  interested  him. 

Field  work  began  on  the  trip  to  the  university.  Although 
the  weather  was  bad,  Wailes  made  some  observations  along  the 
road  5  on  his  return  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  the  Vicksburg 
bluffs,  which  he  thought  presented  “perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  perfect  natural  section  of  the  stratification  of  the  marine 
and  fresh  water  deposits  in  the  State.”  Along  the  road,  both 
going  and  returning,  he  sought  information  and  learned  among 
other  things  of  the  location  of  beds  of  lignite  in  Claiborne, 
Holmes,  and  Tallahatchie  counties.  He  also  noted  the  location 
by  section  and  township  lines  of  more  than  fifty  Indian  mounds, 
mostly  in  the  low  grounds  of  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoo  rivers. 

In  March  he  made  an  excursion  south  through  Adams  and 
Wilkinson  counties  into  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of 
Mississippi.  His  chief  purpose  was  to  locate  the  eastern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  loess  formation,  the  chief  geological  characteristic  of 
the  river  counties  south  of  Vicksburg.  Much  of  his  next  report 
to  Millington  was  devoted  to  information  concerning  loess 
fossils,  both  testacean  and  mammalian.  At  the  river  bluff  in  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Wilkinson  County  he  observed  that  the 
loess  was  about  forty-five  feet  thick.  Under  this  was  a  deposit 
of  red  sand  of  about  the  same  thickness,  then  a  bed  of  chert 
pebbles,  and  fourthly  a  ledge  of  rock.  The  latter  he  had  ob¬ 
served  cropping  out  on  the  surface  some  distance  to  the  north¬ 
east.  In  addition,  he  noted  marl  deposits  and  their  characteristic 
shells  at  several  places  in  the  county,  and  beds  of  potter’s  clay, 
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both  red  and  white.  As  he  moved  east  from  the  Mississippi,  the 
loess  became  thinner,  and  in  the  ravines  the  red  sand  underneath 
became  increasingly  apparent  until  finally  it  formed  the  surface 
soil  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  river  counties. 

While  in  Wilkinson  County  Wailes  examined  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Adams  and  sketched  its  appearance  as  he  remembered  it 
on  a  much  earlier  visit  j  and  he  noted  that  he  could  discover 
only  one  mineral  spring  and  only  one  water  mill  in  the  county. 
In  Woodville,  however,  he  saw  a  flourishing  cotton  mill  run  by 
steam  power. 

His  next  trip  first  took  him  north  of  Natchez  into  Jefferson 
County,  where  he  gave  most  attention  to  Indian  mounds,  espe¬ 
cially  about  Villa  Gayoso.  Then  turning  inland  he  passed  out 
of  the  loess  and  turned  south  through  Franklin  and  Amite 
counties,  paralleling  his  earlier  trip  into  Wilkinson.  He  was 
now  in  poorer  country  of  prevailingly  red  sand  soil.  However,  he 
found  a  small  bed  of  lignite  in  Franklin  County,  and  he  traced 
for  some  distance  a  ledge  of  sandstone  which  he  concluded  was 
“doubtless  a  continuous  ledge  of  the  Fort  Adams  rock”  of 
Wilkinson  County. 

On  this  and  his  earlier  trips  he  noted  with  care  the  char¬ 
acteristic  forest  growth  on  each  kind  of  soil:  pine,  oak,  and 
beech  on  the  sandy  regions  and  a  much  greater  variety  on  the 
loess.  About  a  large  spring  in  Franklin  County  he  marked  a 
circle  with  a  radius  of  fifty  yards  and  within  it  counted  fifteen 
kinds  of  deciduous  and  four  kinds  of  evergreen  trees  with  an 
undergrowth  of  myrtle,  azalea,  palmetto,  and  fern.56 

Species  of  unios,  turtles,  and  fish  were  also  listed,  and  he 
was  informed  that  in  the  waters  of  the  Homochitto,  Amite,  and 
Buffaloe  the  beaver  and  otter  were  yet  abundant.  In  Amite 
County  he  found  two  sugar  mills,  eight  water  wheels  running 
gins  and  sawmills,  twenty-one  churches,  eight  post  offices,  and 
one  female  academy. 

Having  investigated  the  counties  contiguous  to  Adams  in  his 
first  two  excursions,  he  chose  the  central  part  of  Mississippi  for 

66  Ibid.,  Apr.  9,  1852. 
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investigation  in  May  and  June.  He  made  two  trips  to  Jackson, 
using  different  routes,  and  from  Jackson  he  made  short  excur¬ 
sions  in  Hinds  and  Rankin  counties.  In  addition  to  field  work, 
he  began  the  formation  of  a  state  museum  at  the  capitol  in  the 
room  “formerly  occupied  by  the  Surveyor-General.”57  Its 
nucleus  was  three  large  boxes  of  specimens  from  his  own  private 
cabinet.  These,  as  well  as  a  private  collection  loaned  by  Dr. 
S.  C.  Farrar,  and  such  treasures  as  his  field  work  yielded,  he 
arranged  in  the  display  cases  he  had  had  built  for  the  purpose. 

However,  Wailes  spent  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  field. 
Occasionally  when  he  was  busy  at  the  museum  he  sent  his 
servant,  Isaac,  to  dig  fossil  shells  out  of  the  green-sand  beds  on 
the  Pearl  River  near  Jackson.  These  fossils  interested  him 
greatly,  both  because  they  were  numerous — he  collected  more 
than  thirty  kinds  of  shells  and  corals — and  because  they  were 
similar  to  those  he  had  collected  on  the  Ouachita,  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  several  years  before.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
thought  there  was  a  marked  dissimilarity  between  these  and  the 
shells  he  had  collected  at  Vicksburg. 

The  varieties  of  soils  in  Hinds  and  Rankin  counties  he  also 
described,  and  he  surmised  that  “perhaps  no  other  county  in  the 
State  will  be  found  to  afford  a  greater  variety  of  soils  than 
Hinds.”  At  railroad  cuts  in  both  counties  he  observed  stratifica¬ 
tion,  and  at  Brandon  he  was  so  lucky  as  to  find  a  well-digger 
“who  has  collected  fossils  &  earths  from  the  wells  dug  by  him 
and  has  noted  depth  of  different  strata  met  with.”  In  addition 
he  examined  gypsum  and  marl  beds,  found  that  marl  had  been 
used  as  a  fertilizer  with  beneficial  results  on  two  plantations,  and 
saw  limestone  quarries  near  Clinton.  One,  owned  by  Alfred 
Marshall,  was  equipped  with  kilns  and  supplied  most  of  the  lime 
used  in  Jackson.  Near  the  juncture  of  Claiborne,  Copiah,  and 
Hinds  counties  he  found  large  quantities  of  petrified  wood  and 
many  phenomena  of  diluvium  or  northern  drift. 

67  The  legislature  had  placed  this  room  “under  the  charge  of  the  State 
Geological  Society,”  an  organization  that  had  “but  a  very  ephemeral  existence” 
(Hilgard,  “Geological  and  Agricultural  Survey,”  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publica¬ 
tions,  III,  Z09). 
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During  August  and  the  early  part  of  September  he  explored 
another  large  region,  the  southeastern  part  of  Mississippi.  Leav¬ 
ing  home,  he  went  east  until  he  crossed  Pearl  River  and  then 
turned  south  to  the  coast,  which  he  followed  as  far  eastward  as 
Biloxi.  There  a  terrific  hurricane  stopped  further  progress.  He 
had  planned  to  go  on  to  the  Alabama  line  and  also  to  explore 
the  islands  off  the  coast:  Ship,  Cat,  and  Horn.  Instead  he  re¬ 
turned  home  by  another  way. 

Most  of  this  part  of  Mississippi  Wailes  described  as  “a 
dreary  and  thinly  inhabited  pine  forest,”  with  the  humble 
homes  of  the  few  settlers  often  as  much  as  fifteen  miles  apart. 
Occasionally  the  forest  was  broken  by  an  opening,  a  low  place 
that  had  previously  been  a  reed  glade.  Forest  fires  and  over- 
grazing  had  destroyed  the  reeds,  and,  as  a  result,  there  was 
no  covering  over  the  peat-like  deposits  that  occasionally  caught 
fire  and  burned  for  long  periods.  But  generally  the  forest  was 
unbroken.  There  was  little  undergrowth,  almost  no  wild  life — 
even  birds  were  scarce — and  very  little  geological  variety.  Most 
of  the  soil  was  sandy  with  a  few  gravel  beds  and  some  alluvial 
land  along  the  streams,  where  he  found  a  few  fossils  and  bits  of 
petrified  wood.  He  also  observed  near  Monticello  a  ledge  of 
the  same  character  as  the  Fort  Adams  rock. 

Wailes  found  little  to  collect  in  the  pinewoods  country. 
What  he  found  one  day  was  likely  to  be  exactly  the  same  as 
what  he  had  encountered  the  day  before.  Hence  he  made  the 
most  of  the  fringe  of  more  varied  life  along  the  streams  and  the 
coast,  listing  trees  and  smaller  plants,  fresh-  and  salt-water  fish 
and  Crustacea.  Being  especially  interested  in  turtles,  he  was 
fascinated  by  the  burrowing  land  tortoise,  the  gopher,  which 
was  “esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  the  gourmands  of  the  water¬ 
ing  places.”  There  was  “an  ingenious  way  of  taking  them  by 
means  of  the  common  terrapin,  which  is  sent  into  the  hole  of 
the  gopher,  which  chases  him  out  above  ground  where  he  is 
captured  by  the  lurking  hunter.”  Of  course,  Wailes  wanted  to 
add  the  gopher  to  his  collection  of  turtles.  He  put  one  in  the 
water  bucket  hanging  under  the  carriage,  but  on  the  fourth  day 
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it  bounced  out  at  a  rough  place  in  the  road  and  was  lost.  He 
was  much  puzzled  by  the  shell  mounds  near  the  coast}  in  them 
were  French  relics,  yet  on  them  grew  live  oaks  older  than  the 
earliest  French  settlement,  judging  by  the  annular  rings  of  some 
of  the  oaks.  He  secured  by  gift  several  relics  of  the  early  French 
civilization :  a  hoe,  parts  of  a  gun-barrel,  and  a  copper  coin  bear¬ 
ing  the  date  1721. 

In  respect  also  to  civilization  Wailes  found  the  coast  fringe 
more  interesting  than  the  interior.  As  far  east  as  Biloxi  an 
almost  continuous  succession  of  “elegant  residences  and  tasteful 
villas”  faced  the  bay.  Those  of  Biloxi  and  Shieldsborough  be¬ 
longed  to  French-Catholics  of  New  Orleans,  while  Pass  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Mississippi  City,  non-existent  twenty  years  before,  were 
resort  centers  for  Protestant-American  planters  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana. 

The  meager  economic  activity  of  southeastern  Mississippi 
was  chiefly  connected  with  its  vast  long-leaf  pine  forests,  and 
thus  it  was  far  different  from  the  economic  life  of  Wailes’s  sec¬ 
tion.  He  learned  with  zest  of  the  kilns  that  produced  large 
quantities  of  tar  and,  as  a  by-product,  charcoal.  The  only  tur¬ 
pentine  distillery  he  found  had  been  abandoned.  Much  timber 
was  exported,  he  was  told,  to  France  for  naval  purposes}  how¬ 
ever,  some  was  worked  at  sawmills  on  the  coast,  having  been 
floated  out  of  the  forests  during  the  rainy  season  partly  by 
natural  waterways  as  well  as  by  long  straight  ditches. 

Large  herds  of  cattle  grazed  under  the  pine  trees,  and  small 
patches  of  many  crops,  especially  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  sugar 
cane,  were  raised  for  home  consumption.  Very  little  cotton  was 
planted  south  of  the  old  Spanish  boundary  (310),  but  on  two 
plantations  near  the  mouth  of  Pearl  River,  Sea  Island  cotton 
was  exclusively  raised.  On  one  of  these,  belonging  to  Judge 
Daniel,  he  examined  carefully  the  roller  gins  used  with  this  cot¬ 
ton  and  learned  that  it  was  necessary  to  replace  the  hardwood 
rollers  on  an  average  of  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

After  resting  from  his  exhausting  and  relatively  nonpro¬ 
ductive  trip  to  the  seacoast,  Wailes  went  to  Jackson  in  October 
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to  arrange  his  recently  accumulated  specimens,  especially  fish 
and  reptiles  in  alcohol.  Passing  through  Vicksburg  both  in 
coming  and  returning,  he  made  a  further  search  for  fossils.  This 
was  facilitated  by  the  low  stage  of  the  river.  He  also  examined 
the  large  lignite  deposit  at  the  base  of  the  Vicksburg  bluffs. 

On  November  10  he  began  another  excursion  which  took 
him  past  Jackson  into  the  east-central  part  of  Mississippi.  After 
leaving  Jackson  he  traveled  through  the  short-leaf  pine  region 
and  then  the  post-oak  flats  until,  near  Macon,  he  entered  the 
prairie,  where  the  soil  seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  black, 
sticky  prairie  soil,  white  marl  rock,  and  compact  red  sand.  Be¬ 
cause  of  bad  weather  and  the  comparative  rapidity  of  this  trip, 
his  observations  were  superficial,  and  he  collected  comparatively 
little.  However,  he  found  that  Dr.  William  Spillman  at 
Columbus  was  interested  in  geology — so  far  as  Wailes  learned, 
he  was  probably  the  only  one  in  that  part  of  the  state  who  had 
such  an  interest.58  With  him  Wailes  made  more  intensive  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  obtaining  some  imperfect 
specimens  of  Cretaceous  fossils  and  a  few  vertebrae  of  the 
mosasaurus.  Furthermore,  at  Macon  he  met  officials  of  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at  Aberdeen  he  talked  with  civil 
engineers  of  the  New  Orleans  and  Nashville.  They  promised 
to  save  fossils  and  specimens  of  minerals,  and  the  officials  of  the 
former  railroad  gave  him  printed  maps  and  reports  of  its 
survey.59 

Before  going  on  through  the  hills  of  North  Mississippi 
toward  the  university  and  Dr.  Millington,  Wailes  gathered 
considerable  data  about  a  number  of  artesian  wells,  in  several 
instances  even  securing  logs  of  the  strata  encountered  while 
boring.  This  subject  was  greatly  to  his  liking,  and  therefore 

58  Some  information  about  Spillman  can  be  found  in  Johnson,  Scientific 
Interests  in  the  Old  South,  p.  62. 

69  A  little  earlier  Wailes  was  on  the  trail  of  “a  large  and  beautifully 
executed  map  .  .  .  with  numerous  accompanying  profiles”  prepared  by  the 
railroad  company  that  had  proposed  to  link  Natchez  with  Jackson.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  these  documents  from  a  bank  to  an  open  shed  and  thence  to  a  negro 
shanty  before  learning  that  they  had  been  destroyed  (Wailes  to  Millington, 
Apr.  1,  1 8 J3,  Geological  Survey  Correspondence). 
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received  much  attention  in  his  reports,  because  of  its  value  both 
to  the  science  of  geology  and  to  the  farmers  between  Aberdeen 
and  Okolona,  where  water  was  scarce.  His  return  from  Oxford 
to  his  home  was  by  a  more  direct  route.  He  arranged,  how¬ 
ever,  to  follow  for  some  distance  the  bluffs  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  Mississippi  flood  plain,  and  at  Charleston  he  ob¬ 
served  a  group  of  Indian  mounds. 

While  making  these  excursions  into  different  parts  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Wailes  constantly  collected  specimens  for  the  museums  at 
Jackson  and  the  university.  Millington  was  counted  on  to  dis¬ 
play  those  sent  to  the  university.  On  the  other  hand,  Wailes 
displayed  the  specimens  at  Jackson,  and  enjoyed  doing  so.  He 
had  no  difficulty  arranging  to  his  own  satisfaction  such  objects 
as  minerals,  bones,  shells,  and  zoological  specimens  in  alcohol. 
In  addition,  he  wanted  to  display  mounted  specimens  of  birds, 
fish,  reptiles,  and  mammals,  for  these  showy  museum  pieces 
would  doubtless  catch  the  public  eye  and  enhance  the  popularity 
of  the  survey.  A  taxidermist  was  therefore  needed.  After  secur¬ 
ing  permission  from  the  trustees,  he  sought  to  employ  at  $65  a 
month  William  P.  Smith  of  Natchez,  who  had  done  satisfactory 
work  for  Audubon  and  other  naturalists.  When  he  found  that 
Smith,  who  was  the  only  taxidermist  he  knew  in  Mississippi, 
was  already  engaged  for  several  months  to  work  in  the  private 
museum  of  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Chase,  he  got  a  supply  of 
arsenical  soap  and  set  one  of  his  slaves  to  work  on  some  turtles. 
The  result  encouraged  him  to  think  that  his  slave  could  mount 
specimens  of  reptiles  and  mammals  for  the  museum,  but  he 
decided  that  birds  and  more  delicate  subjects  would  have  to  be 
done  by  a  more  skilled  taxidermist.60 

Another  means  used  by  Wailes  to  enlarge  the  collections  at 
the  university  and  the  capitol  was  to  exchange  duplicates  with 
collectors  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Among  these  were 
Robert  W.  Gibbes,  of  South  Carolina ;  Henry  W.  Wheaton,  of 
Salem,  Massachusetts ;  and  Joseph  Clark,  R.  Buchanan,  and  John 

80  W.  P.  Smith  to  Wailes,  Jan.  28,  1852;  Wailes  to  Baird,  Dec.  6,  1852; 
W.  H.  B.  Thomas  to  Wailes,  Jan.  21,  1853;  Wailes  to  Thomas,  Feb.  3,  1853; 
Wailes  to  Millington,  Feb.  9,  1853  (Geological  Survey  Correspondence). 
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Anthony,  all  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.61  Most  of  the  exchanges  were 
of  shells  j  Wailes’s  articles  of  barter  usually  consisted  of  Tertiary 
shells  from  the  Jackson  and  Vicksburg  deposits. 

This  system  of  exchanges  had  another  value.  Wailes  had  to 
work  without  the  help  of  an  expert  in  conchology;  neither  did 
he  have  a  suite  of  labeled  shells,  except  his  own  incomplete 
private  collections.  He  did  not  even  have  all  the  standard  ref¬ 
erence  books.  A  few  of  the  latter  he  managed  to  procure  for 
Jefferson  College  and  for  his  personal  library.  From  his  own 
pocket  he  paid  $60  for  the  first  fifteen  volumes  of  the  reports 
of  the  New  York  State  geological  survey.62  Thus  he  was  greatly 
handicapped  in  identifying  the  fossil  shells  he  found ;  yet  this 
he  considered  most  important  for  determining  the  stratigraphy 
of  Mississippi.  He  could  not  even  be  sure  when  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  species.  The  securing  of  suites  of  labeled  shells 
from  other  collectors,  such  as  Robert  W.  Gibbes,  was  therefore 
a  great  boon.63 

His  most  valuable  alliance,  however,  was  with  the  staff  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Its  secretary,  Joseph  Henry, 
promised  to  publish  a  monograph  that  Wailes  intended  to  write, 
but  never  did,  on  “aboriginal  remains”  in  Mississippi  5  the 
Smithsonian  sent  its  publications  and  helped  Wailes  procure 
other  scientific  works;  and  Spencer  F.  Baird  promised  to  get 
for  him  an  accurate  report  on  any  kind  of  specimens  he  would 
send  in:  Baird  himself  would  examine  vertebrates,  Haldeman  or 
Le  Conte  would  catalogue  coleopterae,  and  other  classes  of 
specimens  would  be  arranged  for  as  they  reached  Washington.64 

While  promising  help,  Baird  also  asked  Wailes  to  contribute 
specimens  to  the  Smithsonian,  declaring  that  his  section  was  “en¬ 
tirely  unrepresented  at  present  in  our  cabinet.”  He  wanted  rep¬ 
tiles,  salamanders,  sirens,  amphibians,  small  quadrupeds  (moles, 

'1  Wailes’s  correspondence  with  all  of  these  can  be  found  in  his  Geological 
Survey  Correspondence,  which  is  also  the  source  of  the  letters  in  the  following 
citations. 

82  Wailes  to  Millington,  Aug.  i,  1852;  Mar.  1,  1853. 

83  R.  W.  Gibbes  to  Wailes,  Apr.  29,  Aug.  28,  1852;  Oct.  29,  1853;  Wailes 
to  Gibbes,  May  29,  July  26,  Nov.  1,  1852;  Nov.  12,  1853. 

61  Wailes  to  Henry,  Jan.  21,  1852;  Henry  to  Wailes,  Feb.  16,  1852;  Baird 
to  Wailes,  Oct.  9,  1852. 
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rats,  mice,  shrews,  bats,  gophers),  eggs  of  all  species  (with  nests 
or  without),  and  vertebrate  fossils.65  Thus  encouraged,  Wailes 
sent  in  July,  1852,  turtle  shells,  fossil  wood  (including  six 
species  of  fossil  palm),  about  fifty  unios,  and  about  thirty -three 
species  of  Tertiary  shells  from  the  Jackson  and  Vicksburg  de¬ 
posits.66  Baird  was  especially  enthusiastic  about  the  fossil  wood, 
exclaiming:  “What  magnificent  fossil  woods  you  have  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  we  never  get  any  elsewhere  half  so  beautiful.”67 

In  November  he  sent  serpents,  reptiles,  and  fish  in  alcohol, 
and  promised  others  when  he  could  secure  wide-mouthed  con¬ 
tainers.  Baird  at  once  wrote  that  glass  containers  were  unneces¬ 
sary  because  any  sort  of  tin  box  or  can  would  do  better.  He 
added:  “I  have  a  trunk  for  travelling  containing  three  copper 
kettles  with  screw  caps.  .  .  .”  Doubtless  Wailes  followed  this 
advice  in  March  when  he  shipped  fish,  snakes,  turtles,  salaman¬ 
ders,  lizards,  frogs,  crawfish,  insects,  moles,  house  mice,  and 
wood  rats.  Although  Baird  suggested  that  “the  spirit  was  too 
weak,  as  some  of  the  things  were  very  soft,”  he  was  as  enthusias¬ 
tic  as  usual,  stating:  “I  had  a  treat  in  unpacking  it,  as  I  always 
have  on  getting  a  package  from  you.”68  A  later  consignment 
consisted  of  three  kegs  of  fish,  turtles,  terrapins,  lizards,  sal¬ 
amanders,  and  serpents.69 

Baird  was  so  pleased  with  the  turtle  shells  and  crania  that  he 
suggested:  “Why  not  send  all  the  tortoise  you  propose  for  me 
alive?  .  .  .  They  might  be  arranged  in  a  box  in  layers,  each 
layer  separated  by  a  few  slats.  Pack  the  interstices  loosely  with 
moss,  and  send  to  Adams  &  Co.  Express  New  Orleans,  endorsed 
‘this  side  up  with  care’.”  This  Wailes  did,  packing  seventeen 
live  turtles  in  one  box,  and  turtle  shells,  crania,  and  Tertiary 
shells  in  another.  The  experiment  succeeded;  only  two  of  the 
seventeen  died,  and  they  were  not  a  total  loss,  for  Baird  put 
them  in  alcohol  as  soon  as  the  box  was  opened.  His  only  regret 
was  the  exorbitant  charges  of  the  express  company;  but  even 

“Baird  to  Wailes,  Jan.  31,  1852. 

“Wailes  to  Baird,  July  8,  26,  1852.  Wailes  had  sent  an  earlier  collection 
in  December,  1851.  “Baird  to  Wailes,  Apr.  9,  1853. 

“Wailes  to  Baird,  Nov.  4,  1852;  Mar.  8,  1853;  Baird  to  Wailes,  Nov. 
19,  1852;  Apr.  9,  1853.  “Wailes  to  Baird,  July  7,  1854. 
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then  the  turtles,  several  species  of  which  he  had  never  seen  be¬ 
fore,  were  “well  worth  the  money.”  At  once  he  enthusiastically 
proposed  that  Wailes  send  by  express  a  collection  of  live  snakes, 
“not  rattle  snakes  and  Copper  heads,  but  all  others.”70 

In  addition  to  spurring  Wailes  on  to  collecting  for  the 
Smithsonian,  Baird,  who  was  acting  as  something  of  a  clearing¬ 
house  for  American  scientists,  persuaded  Wailes  to  help  Joseph 
Leidy,  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  who  was  then  at 
work  on  American  edentata,  by  lending  from  his  own  museum 
the  femores,  bones  of  the  forefoot,  and  teeth  of  the  Megalonyx 
Jeffersoni,  a  mastodon  jaw,  and  a  tapir  jaw.71 

In  behalf  of  Louis  Agassiz,  Baird  requested  a  collection  of 
fresh-water  shellfish  of  Mississippi,  both  univalve  and  bivalve.72 
In  response,  Wailes  sent  sixty  odd  fluviatiles,  containing  the 
mollusks.73  Upon  Agassiz’s  request  for  fish,  Wailes  began  to 
gather  them,  mostly  with  the  help  of  negro  seiners.  One  con¬ 
signment  was  a  keg  of  fifty  fish  and  three  bottles  of  minnows 
from  Adams  County.74  About  two  hundred  fish  caught  near 
Oxford  were  delayed  in  transit  more  than  three  months,  but 
finally  reached  Agassiz.  Lewis  Harper,  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  who  had  helped  make  this  collection,  promised  to 
continue  collecting  fish  in  North  Mississippi  for  Agassiz.75  A 
third  gift  of  fish  and  crabs  caught  at  Biloxi  together  with  nearly 
a  hundred  fish  from  the  Pearl  River  near  Jackson  was  sent  in  a 
single  keg,  the  Biloxi  specimens  being  placed  in  a  cloth  bag.76 

™Baird  to  Wailes,  Nov.  19,  1852;  Jan.  29,  1853;  Wailes  to  Baird,  Jan. 
8,  1853. 

71  Baird  to  Wailes,  May  15,  1852;  Wailes  to  Baird,  July  8,  1852;  Leidy 
to  Wailes,  July  2,  1852;  Nov.  26,  1853;  Wailes  to  Leidy,  Nov.  2,  Dec.  21, 
1853. 

Through  the  years  Wailes  had  maintained  his  early  interest  in  the  remains 
of  the  extinct  species  of  large  mammals.  He  continued  to  collect  (Diary, 
Sept.  11,  1852),  to  encourage  neighboring  collectors,  such  as  Andrew  Brown 
of  Natchez  {ibid.,  May  12,  1853),  and  to  serve  as  a  self-appointed  critic  of 
such  public  exhibitions  in  Natchez  as  Dr.  Koche’s  zeuglodon  or  basilosaurus 
{ibid.,  May  7,  1853,  and  clippings  under  the  covers  of  vol.  8). 

72  Baird  to  Wailes,  Mar.  23,  1852.  73  Wailes  to  Baird,  Nov.  4,  1852. 

71  Wailes  to  Agassiz,  Nov.  12,  1853;  Feb.  8,  1854;  Agassiz  to  Wailes,  Dec. 
6,  1853. 

76  Wailes  to  Agassiz,  Mar.  30,  July  7,  Aug.  17,  1854;  Wailes  to  Harper, 
May  13,  1854;  Diary,  Feb.  5,  1855.  70  Wailes  to  Agassiz,  July  7,  1854. 
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Later,  after  Wailes  had  finished  his  work  with  the  survey,  he 
sent  a  number  of  turtles.77 

Collecting  for  distant  scientists  was,  of  course,  incidental  to 
Wailes’s  prosecution  of  the  survey.  On  the  first  of  each  month 
he  mailed  a  lengthy  report  to  Millington.  From  time  to  time 
he  sent  specimens  of  soils,  minerals,  lignite,  and  mineral  water 
for  analysis.  But  in  spite  of  Wailes’s  hints  that  the  analyses 
were  needed,  Millington  neither  made  them  nor  did  he  do  the 
field  work  he  had  planned  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  The  simple  truth  was  that  he  had  no  time  to  devote  to  the 
survey.  In  addition  to  his  usual  professorial  duties  he  was  cum¬ 
bered  with  various  other  tasks,  such  as  serving  as  librarian  and 
making  “the  designs,  plans  and  drawings”  for  “a  large  hall  or 
chapel  for  holding  our  commencements  and  public  meetings.”78 
While  this  explained  his  inaction,  the  survey  was,  nevertheless, 
suffering  greatly.  Both  men,  whose  relations  were  always  most 
cordial,  became  convinced  that  the  survey  had  been  badly  de¬ 
signed  in  making  the  man  in  the  field  subordinate  to  the  man 
in  the  office. 

As  titular  head  of  the  survey  Millington  had  earlier  agreed 
to  write  the  annual  reports ;  nevertheless,  he  suggested  in  De¬ 
cember,  1852,  that  possibly  Wailes  ought  to  do  this  since  he  had 
done  almost  all  the  work.  Wailes  responded  that  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  presumptuous  for  the  junior  member  to  make  the  report. 
There  was  no  further  discussion,  and  no  report  was  made;  but 
both  realized  that  a  full  report  would  have  to  be  made  before 
the  legislature  began  its  biennial  session  in  January,  1854.79 

After  some  correspondence,  Millington  suggested  in  March 
that  a  partnership  report  be  made,  “each  writing  upon  that 
which  he  is  best  and  most  acquainted  with.  You  would,  there¬ 
fore,  take  the  Geographical  and  Agricultural  department,  de¬ 
scribing  the  trees  and  crops,  natural  or  cultivated;  the  mills  or 

77  Agassiz  acknowledged  Wailes’s  assistance  in  his  Contributions  to  the 
Natural  History  of  the  United.  States  of  America ,  I,  xi,  xiv. 

78  Millington  to  Wailes,  May  8,  1852.  This  building  is  yet  in  use,  now 
housing  various  student  organizations. 

78  Wailes  to  Millington,  Feb.  9,  Mar.  1,  May  1,  1853;  Diary,  Dec.  4, 
1852. 
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manufactories;  Artesian  and  other  wells,  and  present  fauna  and 
flora.  While  I  would  confine  myself  to  the  Geology  proper  and 
Paleontology  and  Mineralogy,  and  analysis  and  chemical  char¬ 
acters  of  the  soil.”80  Of  course  Wailes  agreed. 

Having  been  inactive  most  of  January  and  February  because 
of  bad  weather  and  sickness,81  he  now  set  to  work  with  new  zeal 
gathering  material  for  his  part  of  the  report.  To  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  agriculture,  he  interviewed  many  of  the  planters  of 
Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Claiborne  counties.  Since  many  of  these 
were  old  men,  he  learned  less  about  current  practices  than  about 
agricultural  history.  Much  early  history  that  in  no  way  dealt 
with  agriculture  was  related  to  him.82 

Wailes’s  activities  were  again  forced  into  a  different  channel 
by  the  news,  on  May  1 6,  that  Millington  had  resigned.  At  once 
he  made  a  trip  to  the  university  to  learn  what  the  effect  of  this 
would  be  on  the  writing  of  the  report,  but  for  a  time  this  ques¬ 
tion  seemed  to  be  unanswerable.  Yet  something  had  to  be  done 
at  once  because  the  legislature  could  hardly  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  supporting  the  survey  without  some  evidence  of  its  activity. 
Therefore,  Wailes,  encouraged  by  Judge  J.  M.  Howry,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  university,  began  to  write  the  report  himself.83 

With  less  than  six  months  for  the  work  he  noted  on  August  1 
that  he  was  giving  his  “constant  attention  to  it,  and  am  occupied 
until  a  late  hour  every  night.  There  will  be  no  vacation  for 
me.”84  To  make  matters  worse,  during  a  large  part  of  August 
and  September  he  was  kept  in  bed  by  “Neuralgic  or  Rheumatic 
affection”  in  his  hip,  and  then  the  spread  of  yellow  fever  to 
Washington  forced  him  to  take  refuge  at  his  son’s  plantation 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  secretarial  aid.  He  even  had  to  make  all  of  the 
drawings  himself.  There  was  also  the  usual  strain  of  composi¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  he  was  “not  in  a  thinking  vein”;  at  other  times 

80  Millington  to  Wailes,  Mar.  17,  1853. 

81  Wailes  to  Milling-ton,  Apr.  1,  1853. 

82  Wailes  to  Millington,  May  1,  1853.  Wailes,  Diary,  Mar.,  Apr.,  and 
May,  1833,  is  largely  filled  with  the  notes  of  these  interviews. 

83  Wailes  to  Alexander  H.  Pegues,  June  7,  1853;  Wailes  to  J.  M.  Howry, 

June  13,  July  9,  1853.  81  Wailes  to  Howry,  Aug.  1,  1853. 
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he  was  distracted  by  visitors.  But  even  the  writing  of  the  report 
had  its  adventures.  One  night  as  he  sat  between  his  candles 
“ labouring ”  to  describe  the  bat,  when  his  memory  was  “at  fault 
for  the  correct  details  a  fine  specimen  flew  into  the  room  in  the 
most  opportune  and  accomodating  manner  and  offered  himself 
a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  science”85 

But  in  spite  of  these  handicaps,  the  manuscript  of  nearly  four 
hundred  pages  was  at  last  submitted  to  the  trustees  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  on  January  9,  1854.86  In  several  respects  it  was  incom¬ 
plete.  Naturally  the  part  dealing  with  geology  proper,  which 
Millington  had  agreed  to  write,  was  done  with  less  fullness 
than  the  section  on  agriculture. 

After  passing  through  several  hands,  the  report  finally 
reached  the  legislature,  where  the  editors  of  the  Mississippian ,  a 
newspaper  of  Jackson,  helped  get  a  bill  for  printing  it  “rolled 
through”  as  they  expressed  it.  Wailes,  surmising  “that  the  job 
is  to  be  a  sop  for  the  Mississippian,”  was  most  unhappy,  fearing 
especially  that  the  illustrations  would  be  crudely  done,  and  as  a 
matter  of  principle  he  refused  to  join  in  a  scheme  to  run  off  an 
extra  printing  in  which  he  was  offered  half  of  the  profits.87  But 
things  turned  out  less  badly  than  he  feared,  for  the  governor 
delegated  authority  to  Ethelbert  Barksdale,  state  printer,  and 
agreed  that  the  work  might  be  done  wherever  Barksdale  chose.88 
The  legislature  had  appropriated  only  $2,500  for  printing  an 
edition  of  two  thousand  copies  5  Wailes  was  disappointed,  for 
Baird,  who  was  well  informed  on  such  matters,  had  estimated 
the  cost  of  printing  at  $4,000.89  Wailes  realized  that  he  would 
therefore  have  to  omit  some  plates  and  condense  parts  of  the 
text.  The  legislature  had  already  entered  the  editorial  field  by 
instructing  him  to  substitute  a  bare  list  of  fauna  for  his  more 
extended  account.  Thus  zoology  as  well  as  geology  was  to  be 
scantily  treated. 

66  Diary,  July  13,  20,  1853. 

“Wailes  to  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Mississippi, 
Jan.  9,  1854;  Univ.  of  Miss.,  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Jan.  9,  12, 
1854. 

87  Diary,  Jan.  17,  19,  23,  Mar.  7,  1854. 

m  Ibid.,  May  31,  June  2,  1854.  89  Baird  to  Wailes,  Feb.  22,  1854. 
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Barksdale  and  Wailes  met  by  appointment  in  New  York  on 
August  5.  Within  a  day  they  decided  that  prices  were  too  high 
there  and  went  to  Philadelphia.  Ten  days  later  Barksdale  gave 
Wailes  full  authority  to  make  a  contract  and  left  for  Mississippi. 
The  next  day  Wailes  made  an  agreement  with  Lippincott, 
Grambo  and  Company  to  print  the  report  for  $2,200,  of  which 
$900  was  to  be  paid  for  sixteen  plates  by  Rosenthal.  Barksdale 
had  reserved  $300  for  his  own  expenses  and  profits.90 

Before  coming  to  the  North,  Wailes  had  been  able  to  do  a 
small  amount  of  revising.  Now,  while  the  printers  were  at 
work  on  the  copy  for  the  early  part  of  the  work,  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  opportunity  to  consult  specialists  in  several  fields. 
Having  already  sent  lists  for  correction  and  amendment,  he  ob¬ 
tained  at  Washington  his  catalogue  of  Mississippi  serpents 
which  had  been  revised  by  Baird  and  Girard.91  Leidy  supplied 
a  list  of  fossil  mammalia.92  From  Agassiz,  whom  he  visited  at 
his  seashore  home  near  Cambridge,  he  secured  a  catalogue  of 
fish,93  which  unfortunately  was  far  from  complete,  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  large  collection  Wailes  and  Harper  had  made  near 
Oxford  was  not  received  in  time  for  inclusion. 

Wailes  took  his  Jackson  collection  of  fossil  shells  to  Timothy 
A.  Conrad,  whom  he  considered  the  greatest  authority  in  the 
United  States  in  this  field.  He  was  delighted  when  Conrad, 
enthusiastically  declaring  that  forty  of  the  forty-three  shells 
were  new,  promised  to  come  to  Philadelphia  in  a  few  days  and 
describe  and  list  the  collection.  At  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  where  Conrad  did  this  work,  the  collection  created 
something  of  a  sensation,  and  a  few  weeks  later  Wailes  was 
elected  a  correspondent.94 

To  secure  more  accurate  information  about  the  early  cotton 
gin,  Wailes  visited  both  the  widow  and  the  son  of  Eli  Whitney 

Diary,  Aug.  5-17,  1854. 

91  Wailes  to  Agassiz,  Aug.  17,  1854. 

92  Wailes  to  Leidy,  Nov.  12,  1853;  Wailes,  Agriculture  and  Geology ,  p. 
286. 

03  Agassiz  to  Wailes,  Feb.  25,  1854;  Wailes  to  Agassiz,  July  7,  Aug.  17, 
1854;  Diary,  Sept.  2,  25,  28,  1854. 

94  Wailes  to  Jacob  Thompson,  Aug.  27,  1854;  John  Le  Conte  to  Wailes, 
Oct.  31,  1854;  Diary,  Aug.  19,  25,  27,  1854. 
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in  New  Haven.  On  their  suggestion  he  went  to  the  gin  factory 
of  Bates  and  Hyde  in  East  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  to  see 
a  model  made  by  Whitney  in  1 807  for  the  state  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.95  In  New  Haven  he  spent  several  hours  with  his  friend 
Benjamin  Silliman  and  met  Silliman’s  son-in-law,  Professor 
J.  D.  Dana.96  In  Washington  he  discussed  the  future  of  the 
geological  survey  with  Joseph  Henry  of  the  Smithsonian,  who 
told  him  in  confidence  of  difficulties  he  was  having  with  some  of 
his  subordinates.97 

The  information  Wailes  secured  from  Leidy,  Conrad,  Agas¬ 
siz,  the  Whitneys,  and  others  was  incorporated  in  the  copy  he 
was  delivering  to  the  printers.  Meanwhile,  press  work  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  rapidly,  but  the  making  of  the  plates  more  slowly. 
Rosenthal,  the  engraver,  did  not  fulfill  Wailes’s  high  ideals; 
but  at  last,  on  October  17,  a  sample  copy  was  bound.  The  next 
day  Wailes  set  out  for  Mississippi.  Barksdale,  upon  examining 
the  copy  Wailes  brought,  was  well  pleased  with  everything  ex¬ 
cept  the  title-page,  which  he  required  Lippincott,  Grambo  to 
reprint,  omitting  their  name  and  printing  instead,  “E.  Barks¬ 
dale,  State  Printer.”98 

Thus  the  work,  with  such  good  and  bad  features  as  have 
already  been  suggested,  was  published  in  the  last  days  of  1854. 
Its  strength  lay  in  the  presentation  of  information  rather  than 
in  interpretation,  and  it  was  less  distinguished  for  finality  in  any 
one  field  than  for  its  wide  scope,  which  included  nearly  every 
phase  of  natural  history  and  much  else  besides.  As  a  partial 
result  of  Millington’s  resignation,  the  section  on  geology  is  less 
valuable  than  some  other  parts  of  the  work,  a  deficiency  pecul¬ 
iarly  unfortunate  because  Wailes’s  report  is  most  often  thought 
of  simply  as  the  first  of  Mississippi  geological  reports. 

A  few  days  before  the  report  was  published,  Wailes  resigned 
from  the  survey,  chiefly  because  of  friction  with  his  superior, 

”5  Diary,  Aug.  31,  Sept.  4,  1854. 

09  Ibid.,  Sept.  1,  i8j4;  Wailes  to  Jacob  Thompson,  Aug.  27,  1854. 

07  Diary,  Sept.  24,  1854. 

98  Wailes  to  Jacob  Thompson,  Nov.  26,  1854;  Lippincott,  Grambo  and 
Co.  to  Wailes,  Dec.  21,  1854;  Wailes  to  Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Co.,  Jan.  19, 
1855;  Diary,  Oct.  18,  1854. 
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Lewis  Harper.  Following  the  resignation  of  Millington,  with 
whom  Wailes  was  always  on  the  best  of  terms,  the  trustees  had 
divided  chemistry  and  geology  into  separate  departments,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  1854  they  elected  Lewis  Harper  professor 
of  geology  and  agriculture."  Harper,  whose  name  in  its  orig¬ 
inal  form  was  Ludwig  Hafner,  was  a  native  of  Hamburg,  Ger¬ 
many,  but  he  had  lived  for  a  time  in  Alabama  before  coming 
to  the  University  of  Mississippi.100 

At  first  Wailes’s  relations  with  Harper  were  pleasant;  near 
Oxford  they  caught  fish  for  Agassiz,  ate  picnic  lunches,  smoked 
cigars,  and  discussed  the  future  of  the  survey.101  Since  Wailes 
had  rapidly  gone  over  most  of  the  state,  Harper  thought  that 
they  should  now  begin  intensive  work.  As  the  best  place  for  a 
beginning  Wailes  suggested  Hinds  County  “in  preference  to 
Adams  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  central  one  in  which  the  Seat  of 
Government  is  situated  and  is  moreover  very  interesting  from 
the  variety  of  its  formations  marls  fossils  etc  which  is  not  the 
case  to  the  same  extent  in  Adams  Co.  &  our  first  employment  in 
Hinds  will  not  excite  sectional  jealousies  which  a  survey  of 
Adams  would  be  sure  to  do.”102 

Soon  after  these  friendly  conferences  Harper  announced 
in  the  Mississippian  (May  12,  1854)  that  a  university  student 
had  recently  discovered  lignite  in  Mississippi  and  added  ex¬ 
travagant  claims  as  to  the  importance  of  this  discovery.  Wailes, 
upon  reading  this,  was  exceedingly  angry,  because  he  had 
already  pointed  out  in  newspapers  and  in  his  monthly  reports  a 
dozen  places  where  lignite  could  be  found  in  Mississippi.103 
Convinced  that  Harper  was  dishonest,  he  decided  to  resign  as 
soon  as  his  book  was  off  the  press,104  and  this  decision  was 
strengthened  by  several  subsequent  acts  of  Harper.  Also, 
Wailes  had  hoped  to  be  made  chief  of  the  geological  survey, 

09  Univ.  of  Miss.,  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  July  13,  1853;  Jan. 
12,  1854. 

100  Hilgard,  “Geological  and  Agricultural  Survey,”  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publi¬ 
cations,  III,  2 1  2. 

101  Diary,  Mar.  25,  1854.  102 Ibid.,  Apr.  13,  1854. 

Ibid..,  May  23,  1834.  For  example,  Vicksburg  Weekly  Whig,  Oct.  21, 
1852,  and  clippings  pasted  in  vol.  5  of  Wailes,  Diary. 

104  Ibid.,  June  5,  1854. 
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and  his  disappointment  doubtless  made  him  critical  of  his  suc¬ 
cessful  rival.105 

After  separating  from  the  survey,  Wailes  watched  with  grim 
pleasure  Harper’s  difficulties  with  the  president,  faculty,  and 
students  of  the  university.106  In  the  midst  of  these  quarrels  the 
geological  survey  was  separated  from  the  university,  a  move 
Wailes  had  long  thought  desirable.  For  office  space,  Harper 
was  given  two  rooms  in  the  second  story  of  the  penitentiary  at 
Jackson,  with  a  convict  “to  aid  him  in  keeping  his  apparatus  in 
good  order.”107  Scandalized  that  a  convict  should  hold  a  place 
not  unlike  the  position  which  he  himself  had  resigned,  Wailes 
grimly  remarked:  “This  is  one  mode  of  patronizing  science  and 
making  it  respectable.”108  Harper  was  soon  dismissed  and  left 
the  state.  The  last  Wailes  heard  of  him  was  the  rumor  that  he 
was  fleeing  from  Federal  officers  who  were  seeking  to  arrest 
him  under  a  charge  of  evading  custom  duties.109 

Remembering  Harper’s  pronounced  German  accent,  Wailes 
was  disturbed  to  find  that  Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  Harper’s  assist¬ 
ant  and  then  his  successor,  was  “another  Dutchman .”110  But  this 
prejudice  quickly  vanished.  In  its  stead,  Wailes  soon  began  to 
respect  Hilgard  and  to  give  him  as  much  help  as  he  could.111 

Through  the  rest  of  his  life  Wailes  maintained  an  interest 
in  the  natural  history  of  his  region.  He  continued  to  observe 
and  to  collect  objects  of  natural  history,112  and  as  late  as  i860 
he  “Packed  up  Box  of  Specimens  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion.”113  Also,  he  sought,  although  in  vain,  to  get  himself  ap¬ 
pointed  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  Arkansas.114  Through 
these  latter  years  of  his  life  he  continued  to  be  interested  in  all 

™  Ibid.,  June  7,  1853. 

109  In  volume  18  of  his  diary  Wailes  placed  extensive  clippings  from  the 
Holly  Springs  Herald  of  June  20,  1857,  and  the  Natchez  Courier  of  a  little 
later.  These  contain  several  charges  and  insinuations  against  Harper. 

107  Laws  of  Miss.,  1857,  pp.  113-114. 

“Diary,  Mar.  21,  1857.  109 Ibid.,  May  29,  1858. 

110  Ibid.,  Jan.  15,  1856;  Hilgard,  “Geological  and  Agricultural  Survey,” 
Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  III,  207. 

111  Diary,  Apr.  1,  Nov.  8,  11,  1858. 

112  For  example,  ibid..  May  15,  1857. 

113 Ibid.,  Apr.  28,  i860. 

u‘ Ibid.,  Oct.  19,  30,  Nov.  1-4,  1856;  Mar.  3,  Apr.  14,  June  3,  1857. 
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that  gave  promise  of  being  “practically  useful.”  For  example,  he 
gave  much  assistance  to  his  friend  John  T.  Butler,  of  Natchez, 
who  was  seeking  to  patent  his  recently  invented  buckle  or  tie  for 
fastening  iron  hoops  on  cotton  bales  instead  of  the  currently  used 
ropes.115 

After  1854  most  of  Wailes’s  energies  were  turned  into  other 
channels.  The  inheritance  of  “Fonsylvania”  by  his  wife  in  1855 
kept  him  busy  for  a  time  trying  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 
Thereafter  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  Jefferson  College  and 
with  a  movement  to  preserve  the  archives  and  other  historical 
records  of  Mississippi.116 

115  Wailes’s  friendship  with  Leonard  D.  Gale,  formerly  a  teacher  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  College,  subsequently  an  examiner  in  the  Patent  Office,  apparently  hastened 
the  issuance  of  a  patent  to  Butler  {ibid.,  Oct.  5,  Nov.  2,  23,  Dec.  22,  1859). 
An  illustrated  advertisement  of  Butler’s  “Improved  Cotton  Tie”  can  be  found 
in  the  Natchez  Daily  Courier,  Dec.  5,  1861. 

U9  It  may  be  well  to  note  the  disposition  of  the  museums,  or  cabinets,  made 
by  Wailes.  That  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  was  enlarged  by  Hilgard, 
but  most  of  this  combined  collection  was  lost  and  replaced  by  articles  more 
recently  accumulated.  The  legislature  authorized  the  transfer  of  the  museum 
begun  in  the  capitol  to  Jefferson  College  {Laws  of  Miss.,  1859,  p.  286).  It 
also  has  disappeared.  And  finally,  Wailes’s  private  museum  was  purchased  by 
the  Louisiana  State  University  in  1870  (Louisiana  State  University,  Minutes 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  June  29,  1870;  idem,  Annual  Re-port  of  Prof. 
D.  F.  Boyd,  Superintendent  Louisiana  State  University,  for  the  Year  z8yi, 
p.  23). 
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JEFFERSON  College  was  near  the  bottom  of  its  first  depres¬ 
sion  when  Benjamin  Wailes  became  a  trustee  in  1824.  The 
institution  had  been  on  the  upgrade  about  the  time  he  was  a 
student  in  1 8 14.  So  far  as  finances  were  concerned,  it  had  seemed 
reasonable  to  expect  even  better  things.  By  the  state  it  was 
granted  all  escheats  for  a  ten-year  period,  and  it  was  loaned 
$6,000  in  1816  and  $4,000  in  18205  from  Congress  it  received 
a  township  of  land  near  the  Tombigbee  and  from  private  indi¬ 
viduals  some  small  gifts.  The  academy  of  the  college  continued 
to  operate,  and  in  1817  the  college  itself  was  at  last  opened 
under  the  direction  of  James  McAllister,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  sound  scholar.  In  1820  its  laws  were  published,1  and 
about  the  same  year  the  first  substantial  building  was  completed 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $25,000.  It  was  a  three-story  brick 
structure,  forty  feet  by  seventy,  containing  four  classrooms  and 
sixteen  bedrooms.  The  “stewart’s  department”  was  separately 
housed. 

About  this  time  the  trustees  decided  that  Jefferson  College 
had  advanced  to  such  a  high  level  that  corporal  punishment 
ought  to  be  abolished.  But  in  1823,  because  of  “the  manifest 
insubordination  which  prevailed  during  the  last  session,”  the 
instructors  were  reinvested  with  the  right  to  thrash.2  One  of 
the  earliest  recorded  disciplinary  cases  arose  when  a  student  was 
insubordinate  to  an  instructor  who  reprimanded  him  for  playing 
marbles  on  Sunday.3 


1  Jefferson  College,  Laws  of  Jefferson  College  (1820). 
aA  manuscript  in  the  Jefferson  College  Library  endorsed:  “Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  permitting  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment.  See  minutes  of  the  Board  23rd  of  August  and  8th 
Septr.  1823.”  The  board  minutes  of  these  dates  were  in  volume  II,  which  was 
burned  in  1841. 

8  Jefferson  College,  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  III,  243. 
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However,  the  above-mentioned  period  of  prosperity  was 
short-lived.  The  escheats  from  the  state  proved  to  be  small  and 
the  lawsuits  for  their  collection  expensive;  the  township  pro¬ 
duced  only  a  small  income;  and  there  were  unwise  investments. 
The  orthodoxy  of  McAllister  was  attacked  by  the  clergy  of  the 
region,  a  fact  which  caused,  although  he  was  defended  by  the 
trustees,  a  decrease  in  attendance  and  therefore  in  fees.  In  June, 
1821,  McAllister  resigned,  and  the  college  was  closed,  although 
the  academy  continued  to  function.4 

As  has  already  been  briefly  mentioned,  one  of  Wailes’s  first 
acts  as  a  trustee  of  Jefferson  College  was  to  submit  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  1825,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  the  annual  report  of 
the  president  of  the  board.  This  document  presented  the  plight 
of  the  college  in  as  favorable  terms  as  possible,  but  even  at  that 
it  could  not  easily  be  defended.  Yet  a  defense  was  necessary 
because  the  college  had  been  loaned  ten  thousand  dollars  by  the 
state.  Although  Wailes  succeeded  in  defeating  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  trustees  to  surrender  the  charter  to  the  state,6 
some  kind  of  compromise  had  to  be  made,  and  the  next  legisla¬ 
ture  enacted  a  bill  placing  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
on  the  board  and  giving  the  legislature  the  power  to  fill  future 
vacancies  if  it  so  desired.6 

Within  a  few  years  Jefferson  College  entered  upon  another 
period  of  progress  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  element  of  popular  control  introduced  by  the  law 
of  1826.  In  1829  the  trustees  sought  to  increase  the  slim  at¬ 
tendance  by  attracting  the  popular  eye  with  the  flash  of  brass 
buttons  on  military  uniforms.  E.  B.  Williston,  who,  as  the 
editor  of  Eloquence  of  the  United  States  and  Williston’s  Tacitus , 
had  some  reputation  as  a  scholar,  was  elected  president.7  Major 
John  Holbrook,  formerly  principal  of  a  school  in  Georgetown, 

‘Jefferson  College,  Charter  and.  Statutes  (1840),  pp.  20,  73-79;  Miss., 
House  Journal ,  1825,  pp.  12-16. 

6  Miss.,  House  Journal,  18 25,  pp.  12-16,  23,  92,  132,  159,  163. 

6 Ibid.,  1826,  pp.  9,  146,  250,  257;  Jefferson  College,  Charter  and  Statutes 
(1840),  p.  18. 

7  One  edition  of  the  Eloquence  was  published  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  in 
1827,  and  a  five-volume  edition  appeared  in  New  York  two  years  later.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  locate  a  copy  of  his  Tacitus. 
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D.  C.,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  military  training.  He,  like 
Williston,  was  a  maker  of  books,  for  he  had  compiled  a  volume 
known  as  Military  Tactics .8  In  addition,  Holbrook  had  gained 
some  reputation  as  a  surveyor,  for  in  1831  Governor  Brandon 
appointed  him  to  locate  the  northwestern  corner  of  Mississippi, 
which  was  a  subject  of  dispute  between  Mississippi  and  Tennes¬ 
see.9 

However,  Holbrook’s  chief  value  to  Jefferson  College  was 
as  a  drillmaster.  Since  he  and  Williston  had  contracted  to  em¬ 
ploy  other  instructors  and  to  pay  them  from  student  fees,  stu¬ 
dents  were  greatly  in  demand.  Their  success  in  increasing  the 
enrollment  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  one  year  of  the  new 
regime  there  were  98  students,10  and  the  following  year  there 
were  approximately  1 50.  The  means  to  this  end  is  in  part  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  there  was  at  least  one  cadet  who  was  only 
five  years  of  age! 11 

While  Williston  and  Holbrook  were  building  up  the  enroll¬ 
ment,  the  trustees  were  seeking  to  increase  the  financial  resources 
of  the  college.  The  township  in  the  Tombigbee  Valley  had 
proved  almost  valueless.  Accordingly,  a  memorial  drawn  up 
by  Benjamin  Wailes  in  November,  1830,  was  presented  to  Con¬ 
gress  requesting  an  exchange  of  the  Tombigbee  township  for  an 
equal  amount  of  land  in  Mississippi.  Since  Congress  paid  no 
attention  to  the  document,  Wailes  was  appointed  agent  of  the 
landed  interests  of  the  college,  and  he  was  sent  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  press  the  memorial  of  the  trustees  upon  Congress.  In 

8  Published  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  1826. 

0  Taking  a  Jefferson  College  cadet  and  a  state  senator,  Holbrook  found,  to 
the  chagrin  of  Mississippi,  that  the  line  was  south  of  the  coveted  city  of  Mem¬ 
phis.  Thereupon  Governor  Brandon  refused  to  recognize  the  correctness  of 
Holbrook’s  finding,  while  Tennessee,  which  had  not  co-operated  in  the  survey, 
appropriated  the  conclusions.  A  few  years  later  a  joint  commission  settled  the 
boundary  dispute,  with  Mississippi  losing  its  claims  on  Memphis  ( Woodville 
Re-publican,  Oct.  22,  1831;  F.  L.  Riley,  “Location  of  the  Boundaries  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,”  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  III,  168-169;  Henry  Vose,  Topography 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi  upon  a  Netu  Plan,  pp.  16-17;  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  Part  II,  pp.  694-695,  map  54;  Lotus 
of  Miss.,  1838,  pp.  1 1 1-1 12). 

10  Jefferson  College,  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Jefferson 
College,  Washington,  State  of  Mississippi  (1830),  p.  7. 

“Diary,  July  23-24,  1858. 
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this  he  was  highly  successful.  He  arrived  in  March,  1832,  and 
by  April  20  a  bill  had  been  passed  granting  to  the  trustees  the 
greatest  freedom  in  selecting  land  in  northern  Mississippi  in 
place  of  that  on  the  Tombigbee.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
and  in  1833  he  visited  the  Tombigbee  land  and  then  traveled 
into  northern  Mississippi,  where  he  selected  better  land.  By 
August  6,  1833,  this  had  all  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  $6.50  per 
acre,  mostly,  however,  on  credit.  The  rapidity  of  the  sale  and 
the  relatively  high  price  bear  witness  to  his  skill  and  diligence. 
By  1839  the  resources  of  the  college  were  estimated  at  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars,  though  it  must  be  added  that  $60,000  of 
this  was  in  bank  stock  that  was  soon  to  become  worthless.12 

The  decade  following  1830,  which  began  so  propitiously 
with  the  election  of  Williston  and  Holbrook  and  with  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  college’s  finances  by  Wailes,  proved  to  be  the 
most  interesting  period  in  its  history. 

In  the  spring  of  1831  Levin  Wailes,  the  father  of  Benjamin, 
suggested  to  the  board  by  formal  resolution  that  the  time  had 
now  come  for  the  college  to  confer  the  honorary  degree  of 
master  of  arts.  Although  the  trustees  voted  against  Levin’s 
motion,  Williston  and  Holbrook  the  next  day  publicly  conferred 
the  master  of  arts  degree  on  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  Porter  Cotton, 
and  Lieutenant  Frelon. 

The  fitness  of  these  men  to  be  made  the  recipients  of  this 
honor  was  not  questioned  by  the  trustees,  but  the  authority  of 
the  faculty  to  grant  the  degree  was  denied.  The  trustees  there¬ 
fore  expressed  their  surprise  and  regret,  and  appointed  the 
Waileses,  father  and  son,  to  request  from  the  faculty  a  public 
“explanation  of  the  misconception  or  error.”  This  was  given  to 
the  board  in  writing  a  few  days  later.  Although  Williston  and 
Holbrook  defended  their  position,  the  trustees  formally  denied 
that  they  had  any  right  to  confer  degrees,  either  regular  or  hon¬ 
orary,  without  the  consent  of  the  trustees.  To  legalize  what  had 

“Jefferson  College,  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  III,  3,  56-59, 
107,  231-232;  ibid.,  VI,  98-101;  Jefferson  College,  Charter  and  Statutes 
(1840),  pp.  68,  85-86;  Southern  Planter ,  vol.  I,  no.  3,  p.  6;  South-Western 
Journal,  I,  35. 
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already  been  done,  the  degrees  recently  conferred  were  formally 
confirmed  by  the  trustees. 

A  year  later  degrees  were  again  granted.  This  time  the 
academic  calm  was  unruffled,  for  the  faculty  and  the  board  func¬ 
tioned  harmoniously.  The  “honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts” 
was  conferred  upon  two  members  of  the  faculty,  Joel  H.  Tracy 
and  Leonard  Hartwell  Woodworth.  Also,  the  bachelor’s  degree 
was  conferred,  probably  for  the  first  time.  On  the  nomination 
of  President  Williston,  confirmed  by  resolution  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  conferred  “upon  the 
following  alumni  of  the  College,  who  had  been  examined  before 
several  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Visitors”:  Doug¬ 
lass  Hancock  Cooper  and  David  Stanton,  of  Adams  County, 
and  James  Dunlap,  of  Wilkinson  County.13 

A  second  innovation  at  Jefferson  College  in  this  period  was 
a  movement  toward  liberalizing  the  curriculum.  In  1830  stu¬ 
dents  were  allowed  to  substitute  French  and  Spanish  for  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  new  subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping  and  “Civil 
Engineering,  including  the  construction  of  roads,  canals  and 
railroads,”  were  offered.  Furthermore,  those  in  charge  of  the 
institution  promised  to  give  “particular  attention”  to  “the  ap¬ 
plication  of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  and  to  practical  education 
generally”  in  order  that  the  students  might  be  developed  into 
good  and  useful  citizens.14 

The  next  year  the  trustees  gave  wider  application  to  the  elec¬ 
tive  system  and  stated  at  some  length  the  reasons  for  these 
innovations.  They  first  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  courses 
of  study  developed  in  European  universities  “were  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  republican  institutions  [or]  whether  on 
the  contrary  they  are  not  derived  from  a  principle  which  has 

13  Jefferson  College,  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  III,  24-31, 
66-67.  This  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  because  it  has  been  agreed 
generally  in  secondary  accounts  that  Jefferson  College  never  actually  conferred 
degrees. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  Wailes  arranged  in  New  Orleans  for  having  a  di¬ 
ploma  engraved  for  the  college.  For  the  engraving  and  for  175  impressions 
on  the  best  drawing  paper  and  25  on  the  best  white  parchment  the  college  was 
to  pay  $150  (Diary,  Jan.  31,  1859). 

14  Jefferson  College,  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  (1830),  pp.  7-9. 
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for  its  object  the  support  of  an  aristocracy  in  learning  as  well  as 
in  politics — the  advancement  of  the  chosen  few  over  the  interests 
of  the  many.”  After  charging  “the  prominent  Institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States”  with  following  European  models 
too  closely,  the  trustees  announced  that  the  “plan  of  Jefferson 
College  .  .  .  enables  every  student  to  pursue  what  studies  he 
may  select,  and  when  his  means  shall  be  exhausted  ...  he  will 
be  accredited  with  a  certificate  of  the  proficiency  he  may  have 
attained  in  the  arts  and  sciences  or  in  any  branch  of  learning.” 

Something  of  the  popularity  of  the  new  regime  can  be 
learned  from  the  reports  of  examining  committees  of  the  board 
in  1831  and  1837.  While  approving  the  examinations  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  committee  expressed  especial  delight  in  the  ex¬ 
aminations  in  geography,  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  var¬ 
ious  branches  of  mathematics.  They  were  also  pleased  with  the 
“erect  and  manly  gait  [and]  the  elastic  step”  resulting  from 
military  exercises.15 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  trustees  favored  em¬ 
phasizing  mathematics  and  sciences  at  Jefferson  College  because 
of  their  own  background  and  experiences.  Most  of  them  had 
come  to  Mississippi  as  pioneers,  and  therefore  they  placed  a 
premium  on  knowledge  that  would  be  useful  in  humanity’s 
struggle  to  conquer  nature.  Another  explanation  of  this  empha¬ 
sis  was  the  influence  of  the  drillmasters,  several  of  whom  were 
graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  where  math¬ 
ematics  and  science  received  more  attention  than  in  most  Amer¬ 
ican  colleges.  Through  the  influence  of  these  army  officers,  who 
usually  taught  mathematics  and  science  while  serving  as  com¬ 
mandant,  the  curriculum  of  Jefferson  College  was  modeled  in 
part  after  that  in  vogue  at  West  Point.  Benjamin  Wailes  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  a  movement  which  culminated  in  1836  in 
the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  topography,  civil  engi¬ 
neering,  and  geology.  The  board  ruled  that  instruction  and 
textbooks  in  these  subjects  should  be  similar  to  those  in  use  at 
West  Point.16 

15  Jefferson  College,  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  III,  34,  39-41; 
South-Western  Journal ,  I,  37. 

1#  Jefferson  College,  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  IV,  7,  13-15,  30. 
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Meanwhile,  Williston  had  resigned,  and  Holbrook  had  died 
in  1832.  Although  their  successors  seem  to  have  been  able 
scholars,  they  had  not  the  knack  of  getting  students.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  the  trustees  to  omit  the  military  department  after  Hol¬ 
brook’s  death  accounted  for  much  of  the  decline  in  attendance, 
though  another  reason  was  the  burning  of  the  steward’s  house. 
In  addition  to  all  of  this  came  the  great  panic  of  1837,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  the  trustees  discovered  that  there  were  only 
twenty-three  students  in  the  institution.  Since  eighteen  of  these 
were  in  the  preparatory  department,  the  three  college  professors 
had  only  five  students  among  them.  To  occupy  their  time,  they 
voluntarily  assisted  the  instructor  of  the  preparatory  depart¬ 
ment.  Even  then  they  had  enough  idle  time  to  engage  in  the 
intellectual  adventure  of  organizing  the  Jefferson  College  and 
Washington  Lyceum. 

But  as  pleasant  as  this  arrangement  was  for  the  faculty  and 
as  stimulating  as  the  faculty  was  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  trustees  could  only  wonder  whether  all  was  well 
with  their  institution.  Consequently,  on  August  22,  1837,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  that  body  was  directed  “to  inquire  into  the  causes 
which  have  operated  to  restrict  the  usefulness  of  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege.”  A  full  and  thoughtful  report,  which  constituted  an  excel¬ 
lent  brief  history  of  the  college  as  well  as  an  analysis  of  its 
present  status,  was  made.17  Another  spur  to  action  was  a  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  college  which  was  published  in  one  of  the  Natchez 
newspapers  in  the  fall  of  1837.  A  friend  of  the  college  came  to 
its  defense,  and  a  long  and  bitter  newspaper  controversy  fol¬ 
lowed.18 

Evidently  something  had  to  be  done,  and  the  decision  was 
therefore  reached  to  close  the  college,  though  not  the  prepar¬ 
atory  department,  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term  of  1838  and  to 
apply  the  income  from  the  endowment  toward  repairing  old 
buildings  and  erecting  new  ones.19  The  South-Western  Journal 
announced  the  decision  in  the  following  sprightly  paragraph: 

1TThis  report  was  published  in  the  South-Western  Journal ,  I,  33-37. 

1S  Mississippi  Free  Trader  and  Natchez  Weekly  Gazette ,  Sept.,  1,  29,  Oct. 
13,  20,  Nov.  3,  24,  Dec.  i,  1837. 

“Jefferson  College,  Charter  and  Statutes  (1840),  pp.  88-90. 
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We  learn  that  it  is  contemplated  to  suspend  the  college  course  of 
study  at  this  institution,  and  devote  all  its  revenue,  for  some  time  to 
come,  to  the  erection  of  college  buildings,  under  the  supposition  that 
a  collegiate  corporation  requires  a  body,  as  well  as  a  soul;  and  that 
when  edifices  worthy  of  genius  and  science  shall  have  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  guardian  spirits  of  the  Academic  halls,  the  “ fenates  loci” 
shall  return  again  to  participate  in  a  brighter  destiny.20 

The  suspension  of  the  college  department,  as  has  been  earlier 
noted,  doubtless  explains  the  death  of  the  S out h-W ester n  Jour¬ 
nal.  Another  interesting  movement  that  was  likewise  damaged 
was  the  “Mississippi  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Educa¬ 
tion.”  Its  president,  C.  L.  Dubuisson,  was  the  president  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  College.  This  educational  association  had  held  a  two-day 
meeting  in  January,  1838,  and  had  discussed  such  new  trends  in 
education  as  manual  labor  schools.  But  its  primary  aim  had 
been  “to  create  some  general  system  of  education,”  both  “com¬ 
mon  school  and  academical,”  in  Mississippi.  To  arouse  public 
opinion,  the  state  association  encouraged  the  formation  of 
county  educational  associations.  One  was  formed  in  Adams 
County  under  the  leadership  of  members  of  the  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege  faculty.21 

While  the  college  was  closed  during  the  session  of  1838-1839, 
about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  were  spent  for  material  im¬ 
provements,  chiefly  for  another  three-story  brick  building  to 
correspond  with  the  one  erected  about  1820.  Thereafter  these 
twin  buildings  were  known  respectively  as  the  east  and  the  west 
wings.22 

The  publicity  given  to  the  reopening  of  Jefferson  College  in 
1839  affords  an  opportunity  to  examine  closely  the  curriculum 
and  the  faculty. 

20  South-Western  Journal,  I,  95.  21  Ibid.,  I,  58-60,  108-109,  209-214. 

22  Jefferson  College,  Charter  and  Statutes  (1840),  p.  90.  In  spite  of  a 
destructive  fire  in  the  east  wing  on  Thursday,  Oct.  21,  1841,  which  burned 
part  of  the  library,  including  volume  II  of  the  manuscript  proceedings  of  the 
board  of  trustees  (fly-leaf  of  volume  four  of  these  proceedings,  and  notation 
in  another  manuscript  volume  entitled :  “Register  of  Students  entered  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  College”),  these  two  buildings  continued  to  be  the  main  college  buildings. 
They  are  still  in  use,  having  been  joined  by  a  more  recent  addition  built  be¬ 
tween  them. 
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The  president  was  the  Reverend  A.  Stephens,  who  had  been 
professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  University  of  Nashville. 
He  was  to  hold  this  chair  in  Jefferson  College,  and  much  was 
expected  of  him,  especially  in  Greek,  because  he  was  said  to  be 
one  of  the  first  to  carry  into  successful  practice  “the  recent  im¬ 
provements  by  German  Scholars  in  Philology,  which  has  re¬ 
duced  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  irregularities  of  the 
Greek  grammar.”  In  addition,  President  Stephens  was  to  have 
charge  of  “the  departments  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  their  kindred  branches,” 
and  he  was  to  supervise  the  work  in  composition,  declamation 
and  debate. 

The  professor  of  modern  languages,  who  was  also  to  assist 
President  Stephens  with  the  ancient  languages,  was  J.  A.  T. 
Midderhoff,  a  native  of  Prussia  and  a  graduate  of  a  German 
university.  French,  German,  and  Spanish  were  to  be  “taught 
by  him  after  the  most  approved  method.” 

Leonard  D.  Gale,  a  physician  and  a  collaborator  with  S.  F.  B. 
Morse,  was  to  be  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philoso¬ 
phy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 

The  fourth  member  of  the  college  faculty  was  Jacob  Am- 
men,  who  had  been  retained  as  an  instructor  at  West  Point  for 
several  years  after  his  graduation  there.  In  addition  to  superin¬ 
tending  the  military  department,  he  was  to  be  professor  of  civil 
engineering  and  mathematics. 

It  was  stated  that  there  would  be  added  a  “professor  of 
drawing,  painting,  and  Lithography.”  While  this  was  probably 
never  done,  it  indicates  the  direction  in  which  the  trustees  hoped 
to  expand  the  course  of  study. 

In  addition  to  this  faculty  for  the  college,  there  were  to  be 
a  principal  and  an  assistant  instructor  for  the  preparatory  de¬ 
partment.  The  latter  was  the  Reverend  William  Whielden, 
who  was  also  designated  librarian.  The  principal  had  not  been 
selected. 

The  salary  of  President  Stephens  was  $3,000  a  year,  and  that 
of  the  college  professors  was  $2,000  each.  Whielden  was  to 
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receive  $900,  and  the  announced  salary  of  the  unchosen  prin¬ 
cipal  was  $i,ooo.23 

The  student  body  numbered  eighty-one  in  1839-1840,  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  year  in  which  the  college  depart¬ 
ment  began  functioning  again.  Of  this  total,  fifty-three  were 
enrolled  in  the  preparatory  department  and  the  remaining 
twenty-eight  in  the  college.  The  twenty-eight  were  equally 
divided,  half  taking  the  conservative  college  course  and  half  the 
scientific  course.  Most  of  the  students  were  residents  of  Adams 
County,  and  all  were  from  the  Whiggish  river  counties  of 
southwestern  Mississippi  except  one  from  Hinds,  one  from 
Franklin,  three  from  New  Orleans,  and  one  from  West  Feliciana 
Parish,  Louisiana.24 

The  library  of  Jefferson  College  contained  at  this  time  1,522 
volumes,  which  were  grouped  under  the  following  classifica¬ 
tions:  history  149,  biography  88,  travels  and  voyages  69,  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  and  classics  60,  philosophy  74,  poetry  and  drama 
80,  Latin  and  Greek  117,  French  13 1,  periodical  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  282,  political  17,  geographical  and  statistical  37,  arts 
and  sciences  78,  theology  and  ethics  24,  law  and  government  20, 
agriculture  and  horticulture  1 1 ,  and  donations  from  Congress 
285. 

Although  these  classifications  may  today  seem  unsatisfactory, 
the  volumes  themselves  were  well  selected.  The  trustees  were 
ambitious  to  improve  the  library,  for  they  declared  that  it 
would  “have  a  continual  accumulation  of  periodical  literature, 
from  Europe  and  America,  all  of  the  most  popular  works  of  that 
kind  being  subscribed  for.  There  is  besides  a  fund  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  annum  devoted  to  its  increase.”25 

By  1844  the  faculty  and  trustees  believed  that  the  position 
of  the  college  was  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  their  conferring 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  upon  Frederick  A.  P.  Bar¬ 
nard,  who  was  then  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  phi- 

23  Jefferson  College,  Charter  and  Statutes  (1840),  pp.  3-1 1. 

24  Idem ,  Register  of  Students  Entered  in  Jefferson  College.  The  first  date 
is  Jan.  16,  1837,  and  the  last  is  April  27,  1848. 

28  Idem,  Charter  and  Statutes  (1840),  pp.  23-29. 
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losophy  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  who  was  later  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Columbia  University.  Jefferson  College  was  the  first 
of  a  number  of  institutions  to  confer  honorary  degrees  upon 
Barnard.26 

In  shaping  the  policies  that  brought  Jefferson  College  to  the 
relatively  high  level  it  attained  by  1840  the  Waileses  were  in¬ 
fluential.  They  had  become  trustees  within  a  year  of  each  other, 
Levin  on  July  12,  1823,  and  Benjamin  on  July  28  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.27  Levin  became  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  in 
November,  1824, 28  and  served  so  faithfully  that  ten  years  later 
the  board  resolved  to  pay  him  $200  for  his  past  efforts  and 
thereafter  to  pay  him  $150  a  year.29  In  addition,  he  served  as 
librarian  for  one  year,  beginning  in  April,  1838. 30 

Both  of  the  Waileses  seem  to  have  been  active  in  the  general 
deliberations  of  the  board.  They  were  conspicuous  in  this  respect 
when  degrees  were  first  granted  by  the  college,  and  Benjamin 
was  a  leader  in  the  movement  toward  strengthening  the  curric¬ 
ulum  in  respect  to  scientific  studies.  The  son’s  influence  over  the 
college  was  probably  greater  than  his  father’s.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  greater  length  of  his  service.  More  than  that,  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  deeply  attached  to  the  college.  Those 
who  served  with  him  on  the  board  toward  the  end  of  his  life 
bore  witness  that  “he  loved  the  College  with  an  almost  idol¬ 
atrous  devotion.”31  He  was  librarian  from  1829  to  1836.32  For 
part  of  the  same  period,  in  the  early  1 830’s,  he  was  the  agent  of 
its  landed  interests,  and  in  that  capacity  he  was  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  transforming  the  land  grants  of  the  college  into 
productive  endowment.  As  treasurer,  an  office  which  he  held 
from  January,  1837,  until  1854,  he  had  the  care  of  this  endow¬ 
ment.  Immediately  after  taking  office  he  had  to  struggle  to 

38  Fulton,  John,  Memoirs  of  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard ,  p.  244. 

27  Jefferson  College,  Charter  and  Statutes  (1840),  p.  20. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  19. 

29  Jefferson  College,  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  III,  206. 

30  Idem,  Charter  and  Statutes  (1840),  p.  19. 

31  Idem,  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  VI,  98-101. 

82  Idem,  Charter  and  Statutes  (1840),  p.  19. 
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preserve  the  funds  during  the  great  panic  of  1837.  Although  a 
large  amount  invested  in  bank  stock  was  lost,  his  fellow-trustees 
declared  at  the  time  of  his  death  that  “he  watched  and  attended 
to  the  financial  interests  of  the  College  with  indefatigable  in¬ 
dustry  and  faithfulness  5  and  to  him  in  a  great  measure  are  we 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  present  funds  of  the 
Institution.”33 

In  addition  to  his  altruistic  interest  in  education,  there  were 
several  bonds  of  self-interest  to  tie  him  to  the  college.  Its  li¬ 
brary  was  a  great  asset,  especially  when  he  was  working  on  his 
Agriculture  and  Geology ;  and  in  examining  books  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  libraries  or  in  the  private  collection  of  Peter 
Force,  he  sometimes  noted  titles  that  he  wanted  to  add  to  the 
college  library.34  Furthermore,  in  the  college  buildings  there 
was  space  for  him  to  arrange  and  store  some  of  his  collections  of 
minerals,  fossils,  and  stuffed  animals.35  The  faculty  members 
were  usually  good  company  and  were  sometimes  good  advisers 
in  scientific  matters,  though  he  was  once  badly  disappointed  to 
find  that  a  new  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  did  not 
know  enough  to  be  of  help  in  classifying  a  collection  of  Tertiary 
shells.36 

The  religious  and  social  life  of  the  town  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tryside  also  centered  at  Jefferson  College.  In  the  college  chapel 
Wailes  heard  sermons  by  a  number  of  ministers,  some  of  whom 
were  the  Reverend  Mr.  Miller  of  Church  Hill,  Jefferson 
County,37  a  “Presbyterian  parson”  named  Hill,38  the  Reverend 
Benjamin  Chase,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  at  least  two 
Episcopalians,  J.  H.  Ingraham39  and  a  Mr.  Pilson.40  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  college  was  not  closely  bound  to  any  one  denom¬ 
ination,  and  this  was  also  true  of  Wailes.  He  was  impartial  in 

33  Idem,  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  VI,  98-101;  Charter  and. 
Statutes  (1840),  p.  19;  Diary,  Mar.  3,  1853. 

34  Diary,  July  25,  1859. 

m  Ibid.,  -passim.  Examples  may  be  found  in  the  entries  for  Apr.  27,  May 
6,  7,  12,  19,  30,  June  26,  1858.  36  Ibid.,  Nov.  23-Dec.  5,  1853. 

37  Ibid.,  Oct.  31,  1852;  Oct.  18,  Dec.  13,  1857. 

38 Ibid.,  Dec.  6,  1857.  33  Ibid.,  Sept.  4,  11,  1853. 

40  Ibid.,  Sept.  12,  1852,  to  July  24,  1853,  passim.  He  conducted  at  least 
eight  services  during  this  time. 
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the  occasional  judgments  he  passed  on  the  sermons.  Although 
he  liked  some,  others  he  characterized  as  “dull  and  drowsy,”  or 
as  “a  very  poor  sermon  delivery  and  enunciation  very  poor.”41 
A  few  were  entirely  unique.  For  instance,  the  “Circuit  Preacher 
Doct  Hollins”  was  distinguished  by  his  “singular  theatrical 
sermons.”42 

Though  sermons  were  more  frequent,  dances  at  the  college 
seem  to  have  been  better  attended.  In  the  spring  of  1857  under 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  president  of  the  college  and  his  wife 
there  was  an  “elegant  and  bounteous  supper”  followed  by  a 
“large  dancing  party”  composed  of  “a  great  crowd”  of  the  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends  of  the  students.  All  “seemed  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  very  much.”  “No  strong  drinks  being  introduced,  the 
utmost  order  and  good  feeling  prevailed.”43  Possibly  this  was  a 
yearly  event,  for  twelve  months  later  there  was  “A  very  large  & 
pleasant  party  at  Jefferson  College  given  by  the  Students  at 
least  300  persons  present.  Kept  up  the  dancing  in  both  buildings 
till  day  light.  A  very  fine  supper.”  Wailes  himself  stayed  until 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning.44 

On  March  28,  1857,  when  Judge  Edward  Turner  resigned 
from  the  board  of  trustees,  Wailes  was  elected  president  in  his 
stead.45  The  loss  of  the  venerable  judge,  which  was  necessitated 
by  his  increasing  age,  was  keenly  felt.  Fifty-five  years  earlier, 
as  a  young  clerk  of  the  legislature  of  the  Mississippi  Territory, 
he  had  enrolled  the  bill  granting  the  charter  to  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege.46  Although  Wailes  was  sixty  years  old  when  he  was  made 
president  of  the  board,  Turner’s  retirement  broke  a  living  tie 
with  the  beginning  of  the  college  and  made  the  trustees  realize 
that  the  college  was  no  longer  a  young  institution  in  a  frontier 
region.47 

a  Ibid.,  Aug.  16,  1857;  Aug.  18,  1862. 

42  Ibid.,  Mar.  14,  Apr.  25,  1858.  43  Ibid.,  Apr.  16,  1857. 

44  Ibid.,  Apr.  22,  1858.  There  had  been  a  “very  pleasant  party”  at  the 
college  three  months  earlier  {ibid.,  Jan.  28,  1858). 

46  Ibid.,  Mar.  31,  1857.  48  Ibid.,  May  30,  1859. 

47  The  trustees  who  attended  board  meetings  with  some  regularity  during 
Wailes’s  presidency  were  Charles  L.  Dubuisson,  an  ex-president  of  the  college, 
who  had  become  a  lawyer;  Orrick  Metcalf,  a  Yale  alumnus,  who  had  turned 
cotton  planter  after  being  a  professor  in  Jefferson  College  (Maj’es,  Educa- 
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There  were  other  proofs  that  times  had  changed  in  respect 
to  education  in  Mississippi.  One  was  the  great  contrast  between 
the  educational  situation  in  the  Natchez  region  as  it  was  about 
the  time  Wailes  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  board  and  as  it 
had  been  when  Jefferson  College  was  created  fifty  years  earlier. 
The  number  and  kinds  of  schools  at  these  two  periods  indicate 
in  a  measure  the  cultural  and  economic  progress  that  had  been 
made  during  the  intervening  half  century. 

When  Jefferson  College  was  chartered  there  was  no  other 
formal  educational  institution  in  all  of  Mississippi,  though  there 
were,  of  course,  tutors  in  a  few  wealthy  homes.  But  by  the 
1850’s  there  were  a  number  of  schools  of  various  kinds  in  the 
single  city  of  Natchez.  Among  these  were  the  following:  Mr. 
W.  Gaunt  offered  to  teach  the  “useful  art”  of  penmanship  to 
citizens  of  Natchez  for  $2.50  a  month.48  At  the  Natchez 
Phonographic  Institute  was  taught  “one  of  the  most  valuable 
branches  of  education  the  young  can  possibly  learn,  [namely]  the 
most  elegant  and  comprehensive  system  of  shorthand  in  use.”49 
S.  J.  Mills  offered  to  teach  drawing  and  painting,50  and  Madame 
David  professed  herself  an  “instructress  in  every  branch  of 
ladies  French  needle  work  of  the  most  fashionable  kind.”51  The 
more  frivolous  could  receive  twelve  lessons  in  banjo  playing  for 
$15,  which  had  to  be  paid  in  advance,52  or  they  might  enroll  in 
the  Select  Dancing  Academy  that  was  advertised  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines:  “H.  St.  Maur  Stuart  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Natchez  and  announces  [that]  his 
classes  for  instruction  in  Graceful  Gesture  and  all  that  is  essential 
in,  Modern  Dancing  will  commence  on  Thursday  the  fourth  of 
Feb.  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.  The  course  will  consist  of  20  lessons 
for  $I2.”53 


tion,  p.  34;  letter  from  L.  D.  Gale  to  Wailes,  Apr.  8,  1843,  in  Duke  Library)  ; 
A.  K.  Farrar,  a  member  of  the  state  senate;  S.  H.  Lambden;  John  Shields; 
W.  T.  Martin;  I.  C.  Inge;  A.  W.  Rowan;  Carson;  and  Blanchard  (Diary, 
Aug.  1,  1857;  Jan.  30,  Feb.  8,  Mar.  8,  23,  Dec.  7,  1858). 

48  Natchez  Daily  Free  Trader,  July  27,  1858. 

43  Ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1858. 

00  Ibid.,  Mar.  12,  1858.  61  Ibid.,  May  6,  1858. 

62  Ibid.,  Apr.  23,  1858.  63  Ibid.,  Feb.  18,  1838. 
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Another  interesting  school  was  the  Natchez  Polyglot  Insti¬ 
tution,  opened  in  the  fall  of  1858  “at  Rose  Hill,  a  country  seat 
delightfully  situated  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  city  of 
Natchez.  .  .  .  The  place  embraces  twelve  acres  of  land,  beau¬ 
tifully  diversified,  and  delightfully  shaded  5  and  laid  out  in 
flower  gardens,  parterres  and  promenades.”  This  school  for 
young  ladies  was  directed  by  Professor  and  Madame  A.  F. 
Michelly,  who  gave  as  their  references  the  names  of  distin¬ 
guished  persons  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
Cuba,  France,  and  Holly  Springs,  where  they  had  last  taught. 
Assisted  by  “a  corps  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  in  the 
South,”  Professor  and  Madame  Michelly  offered  to  give  a 
course  of  study  so  complete  that  it  can  be  described  only  in  part. 
For  instance,  the  following  work  was  offered  in  English:  “its 
History,  Structure  and  Resources ;  English  Grammar  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  Synonymes”  as  well  as  “English  Literature,  Rhetoric 
and  Logic,  including  Composition  and  Elocution.”  Six  other 
languages  were  offered,  and  all  this  was  capped  by  a  course  in 
“General  Grammar,  and  the  History  and  Relations  of  Lan¬ 
guages.”  According  to  its  promises,  the  Natchez  Polyglot  Insti¬ 
tution  was  well  named. 

Courses  almost  as  comprehensive  in  all  other  branches  of 
knowledge  were  offered.  However,  to  keep  rich  planters  from 
being  overawed,  this  statement  was  included:  “To  each  young 
lady  shall  be  assigned  such  subjects  as  are  suitable  to  her  actual 
state  of  advancement,  and  only  as  many  as  are  compatible  with 
her  capacity  and  health.”  And  there  were  courses  compatible 
with  all  varieties  of  these,  for  the  following  also  were  offered: 
“Concerts,  Musical  Soirees,  Scientific  Conversations,”  such  phys¬ 
ical  exercises  as  archery  and  horsemanship,  and  a  variety  of 
“Ornamental  Branches.”  These  included,  music — vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  (piano,  guitar,  or  harp) — drawing  in  all  its  branches, 
painting  in  oil  and  water  colors,  modeling  in  wax  and  in  clay, 
stenography,  “phonography,”  fancy  penmanship,  and  ladies’ 
fancy  work  of  all  kinds.54 

M  Prospectus  of  the  Natchez  Polyglot  Institution ,  New  Orleans,  1858; 
Natchez  Daily  Free  Trader,  Feb.  io,  1859. 
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The  mere  existence  of  such  a  school  as  the  Natchez  Polyglot 
Institution  is  an  excellent  indication  of  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  Natchez  region  since  the  early  days  when 
Jefferson  College  had  been  founded.  While  it  and  other  schools 
for  teaching  dancing,  banjo  playing,  and  fine  needlework  show 
the  growth  in  wealth,  another  school,  known  as  the  Natchez 
Institute,  indicates  the  beginning  of  a  modern  attitude  among 
the  townsmen  of  Natchez  toward  democracy  in  education. 

The  Natchez  Institute,  opened  in  1845, 55  was  a  tax-supported 
public  school  for  boys  and  girls  of  Natchez  of  a  type  that  is  not 
often  thought  to  have  existed  in  the  Old  South.  The  average 
enrollment  during  the  first  six  years  of  its  life  was  618  pupils, 
ranging  usually  from  six  to  seventeen  years  old,  though  few  re¬ 
mained  in  this  school  past  the  age  of  fourteen.  Most  of  the 
work  was,  necessarily,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  senior  department  the  courses  included  natural  phi¬ 
losophy,  astronomy,  the  history  of  England,  algebra,  chemistry, 
bookkeeping,  philosophy,  Latin,  and  Greek. 

Being  tax-supported,  the  Natchez  Institute  was  managed  as 
economically  as  possible.  During  the  school  year  ending  in  the 
spring  of  1851,  the  expense  to  the  city  per  scholar  was  $11.37. 
The  board  of  visitors  explained  that  it  was  difficult  to  retain 
able  instructors  while  maintaining  such  a  level  of  economy.  But 
members  of  the  board  were  not  downhearted  over  this  when 
they  remembered  that  “one  peculiar  feature  of  the  Natchez 
Institute  has  been  its  approximation  to  the  Normal  System  of 
Education  for  the  profession  of  teachers.”  By  the  sixth  year  of 
the  school’s  life  several  ex-students  were  teachers,  and  the  board 
looked  forward  to  the  day  when  the  school  could  “realize  the 
ideal  of  a  self-moving  power,  a  perpetual  motion  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  machinery,  self-sustaining  and  indestructable  in  its  repro¬ 
ductive  energy.”68 

Wailes  took  much  pride  in  the  superiority  of  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege  over  the  Natchez  Institute.  He  had  noted  with  pleasure 

65  Jackson  Southern  Reformer,  Aug.  16,  1845. 

m  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  and  the  Board  of  Examiners  of 
the  Natchez  Institute,  July,  1851,  passim. 
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how  much  better  was  the  attendance  at  the  college’s  public 
examinations  and  commencement  exercises,  though  he  had  to 
admit  that  the  May  Day  exercises  of  the  institute  drew  a  very 
large  crowd.57  But  as  the  crowning  of  a  May  queen  was  not 
comparable  to  public  examinations,  this  popular  attractiveness 
left  no  sting. 

The  difference  in  rank  between  Jefferson  College  and  the 
Natchez  Institute  would  seem  to  preclude  any  rivalry  between 
them.  However,  on  at  least  two  occasions  Wailes  believed  that 
Jefferson  College  was  endangered  by  the  institute.  In  the  fall 
of  i860  he  received  from  his  neighbor  and  fellow-trustee, 
Thomas  Shields,  the  disturbing  news  that  two  members  of  the 
board,  Farrar  and  Carson,  had  suggested  the  removal  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  College  to  Natchez.  Wailes  had  been  out  of  the  state  when 
this  question  came  before  the  board  of  trustees.  What  he  wrote 
in  his  diary  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  opinion: 

This  preposterous  &  impracticable  scheme  has  long  been  entertained 
by  some  and  is  a  part  of  the  settled  and  ancient  hostility  of  the  people 
of  Natchez  to  the  Institution — which  they  have  plundered  and  uni¬ 
formly  opposed  They  care  not  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  property  here 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  spacious  buildings  and  beautiful  site  provided 
they  can  get  possession  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution  to  devote  to 
their  free  school — 58 

Slightly  earlier,  he  had  been  disturbed  by  a  less  radical  but 
more  successful  raid.  Sometime  in  the  1830’s,  Jefferson  College 
was  made  a  depository  for  congressional  documents,  which  were 
regularly  received  until  about  1856.  Wailes  had  much  difficulty 
in  learning  why  the  college  was  struck  from  the  list.59  Finally, 
in  1859,  he  was  informed  by  Jacob  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  that  the  change  had  been  ordered  by  General  John  A. 
Quitman,  congressional  representative  of  the  district.  The  pride 
of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  wounded  that  these 
documents  should  be  taken  “from  the  oldest  College  in  the 
State  and  an  Institution  of  the  first  class  for  young  men  with  a 
corps  of  Professors  &  [given]  ...  to  a  preparatory  school  for 

67  Diary,  July  28-29,  1857;  May  1,  1858. 

M  Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  i860.  “  Ibid.,  Apr.  5,  1858. 
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small  boys  and  girls!”  The  wound  rankled  more  because, 
“ mirabile  dictu  ”  Quitman  had  himself  once  been  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college.60 

As  Quitman  was  dead  when  this  discovery  was  made,  Wailes 
appealed  to  his  successor  in  Congress,  John  J.  McRae.  Having 
found  Whitehurst,  the  local  Democratic  chieftain,  useful  earlier, 
Wailes  wrote  a  letter  to  McRae,  which  Whitehurst  promised 
“to  enclose  in  a  letter  from  himself,  and  to  use  his  influence  as 
one  of  the  faithful  to  have  the  College  interest  recognized.” 
Wailes  goes  far  toward  revealing  the  mental  attitude  of  an  old- 
line  Whig  when  he  adds  that  this  is  “all  that  remains  to  us  old 
Whigs,  to  make  use  of  all  the  democratic  machinery  and  to  use 
their  party  tools  for  any  useful  purpose.”61 

Since  this  move  proved  ineffectual,  the  old  Whig  used  Dem¬ 
ocratic  methods  in  addition  to  Democratic  machinery.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1859,  McRae,  candidate  for  re-election,  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Wailes  invited  him  to  his  home,  conducted  him  through 
Jefferson  College,  and  persuaded  him  to  use  his  power  and 
influence  to  have  the  congressional  documents  sent  once  more 
to  Jefferson  College.  McRae  was  won  over;  Wailes  wrote  the 
letters  assuring  the  change  and  gave  them  to  the  congressman 
to  be  copied,  signed,  and  mailed.62  These  tactics  were  successful. 
The  documents  came  to  Jefferson  College  again,  and  those  that 
had  gone  to  the  Natchez  Institute  were  regained. 

Although  Wailes  himself  believed  that  Jefferson  College  was 
superior  to  the  Natchez  Institute  and  to  other  near-by  schools, 
it  was  perfectly  clear  that  Jefferson  College  had  not  grown  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  the  region  in  which 
it  was  located.  Of  course  this  lag  disturbed  the  trustees.  Some 
of  them  were  convinced  that  more  students  would  come  if  mil¬ 
itary  training  were  resumed.  Others  seemed  to  think  that  this 
cheapened  the  college,63  but  they  could  not  deny  that  under 
Major  Holbrook  the  college  had  enjoyed  its  greatest  prosperity. 

80  Ibid.,  Apr.  26,  1859. 

61  Ibid.,  May  23,  1859.  62 Ibid.,  Sept.  15,  1859. 

“Jefferson  College,  Charter  and.  Statutes  (1840),  pp.  87-885  South- 
Western  Journal ,  I,  34,  36. 
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Military  training  had  been  kept  up  for  one  year  after  Hol¬ 
brook’s  death  by  Captain  Alden  Patridge,  who  had  taught  at 
West  Point  for  several  years  and  was  its  acting  superintendent 
for  two  years.  However,  his  views  on  slavery  and  his  res¬ 
idence  in  the  North  during  most  of  the  year  soon  led  to  a 
severance  of  relations.64  Military  training  was  then  abolished 
until  the  reopening  of  the  college  in  1839.  It  was  present  again 
in  1850  when  Jefferson  College  was  under  the  administration  of 
Ashbel  Green,  son  of  the  Princeton  president  of  the  same  name. 
The  cadets  were  supervised  on  the  drill  ground  by  Captain 
J.  M.  Wells,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  War.65  It  might  be  noted  that  engineering  was  still 
taught  as  well  as  the  “West  Point  course  of  Mathematics.”66 

On  April  9,  1853,  Wailes  was  present  when  the  Reverend 
Charles  Reighly,  an  Episcopal  minister  of  Chicago,  was  elected 
president  and  empowered  to  provide  the  necessary  instructors.67 
His  choice,  of  course,  marks  a  break  with  the  previous  military 
regime.  Three  years  later  there  was  another  administrative 
change,  though  not  a  return  to  military  training,  and  Wailes 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  choice  of  the  new 
president.  On  July  10,  1856,  he  had  a  conference  in  W.  H. 
Fox’s  bookstore,  at  Natchez,  with  the  Reverend  E.  J.  Cornish, 
who  agreed  to  accept  the  presidency  for  one  year  beginning  with 
October  1.  The  new  president  was  to  provide  two  professors 
and  to  be  responsible  for  whatever  salary  he  should  promise  to 
pay  them.  This  and  his  own  salary  would  have  to  come  from 
$2,000  guaranteed  by  the  trustees  plus  whatever  tuition  fees  he 
could  collect.68  Salaries  were  now  much  lower  than  in  1840, 

94  Jefferson  College,  Charter  and  Statutes  (1840),  p.  88;  G.  W.  Cullum, 
Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers  and  Graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy ,  I,  69-70. 

®  Ibid.,  I,  617. 

99  In  addition  to  the  citations  already  given,  Mayes,  Education,  25-43,  and 
[Ingraham],  The  South-West,  II,  210-215,  have  furnished  data  for  the  early 
history  of  Jefferson  College.  A  broadside  advertisement  of  Jefferson  College, 
dated  January',  1851,  is  in  the  Jefferson  College  library. 

97  Reighly  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Trinity  Church,  Natchez,  for  a  part  of 
1853  (Stietenroth,  “ Old  Trinity ”  Church,  p.  24). 

88  Diary,  July  10,  1856. 
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when  the  president  was  paid  $3,000  and  each  of  three  professors 
$2,000. 

The  administration  of  Cornish  began  unpropitiously.  On 
October  6,  the  first  day  of  the  session,  he  was  confined  to  his 
room  by  illness,  and  his  assistants  had  not  yet  arrived.  About  a 
month  later  there  were  only  eleven  boarding  students  and  thirty 
other  scholars  in  the  college.69  Since  the  president’s  salary  de¬ 
pended  partly  on  fees,  the  small  student  body  directly  affected 
his  income.  Doubtless  because  of  this  deficiency  the  trustees  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  rent  the  house  ordinarily  occupied  by  the  president 
of  the  college  to  a  Mr.  Buelj  Cornish  and  his  family  probably 
moved  into  the  main  building  of  the  college  along  with  the 
eleven  boarders.70 

In  spite  of  this  beginning,  the  trustees  were  soon  convinced 
that  Cornish  was  an  excellent  president,  and  his  contract  was 
renewed  from  year  to  year.71  The  social  life  of  the  college 
bloomed  forth  during  his  administration,  and  both  he  and  his 
two  professors  seem  to  have  been  acceptable  to  Washington  so¬ 
ciety.  They  were  invited  to  dances,  dinners,  and  picnics  given 
by  the  president  of  the  board.72  Cornish,  on  occasion,  invited  the 
trustees  to  dinner73  and,  in  turn,  was  invited  to  sit  with  the  trus¬ 
tees  around  Wailes’s  table.74  Green,  one  of  the  teachers,  was 
the  guest  of  Wailes  at  the  Warren  County  plantation  during  the 
1856  Christmas  vacation,  and  he  and  eighteen-year-old  Leonard 
Wailes  hunted  together  much  of  the  time.75 

The  well-attended  public  examinations  in  July  at  the  close 
of  Cornish’s  first  year  pleased  the  trustees  as  well  as  the  general 
public.76  Furthermore,  the  college  began  to  grow,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  second  year  it  had  become  necessary  to  arrange  for  an 
additional  professor.77  The  future  of  Jefferson  College  was 
more  promising  than  it  had  been  for  many  years.  The  only 
cloud  was  Cornish’s  health.  Wailes,  sitting  by  the  bedside  of 

60  Ibid.,  Oct.  6,  Nov.  10,  1856.  m  Ibid.,  Feb.  25,  27,  1857. 

71  Ibid.,  Apr.  4,  July  6,  1857;  Apr.  13,  1858. 

72 Ibid.,  June  17,  1857;  May  13,  June  4,  19,  1858. 

73 Ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1857. 

74  Ibid.,  Mar.  23,  1858.  75  Ibid.,  Jan.  i,  June  1,  1857. 

™  Ibid.,  July  28,  29,  1857.  77  Ibid.,  Apr.  13,  1858. 
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the  sick  president  on  Christmas  eve  of  1858,  fully  realized  both 
the  plight  of  the  president  and  of  the  college,  which  he  sum¬ 
marized  in  these  words:  “His  situation  is  a  critical  one  and 
should  we  loose  [ sic]  him,  Alas!  for  Jefferson  College  again 
for  some  time.”78 

Though  Cornish  rallied,  the  physicians  pronounced  his  dis¬ 
ease  tuberculosis  and  prescribed  a  trip  either  to  Cuba  or  Texas. 
He  chose  the  latter.  Some  arrangement  had  to  be  made  for 
managing  the  college  the  remainder  of  the  year.  After  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  board  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  Wailes  wrote 
to  W.  F.  V.  Bartlett  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  taught  under  Cornish’s  presidency,  and  tendered  the 
place  to  him.  After  doing  this,  he  discovered  that  Cornish  had 
already  drawn  his  salary  for  the  entire  year,  an  action  which 
raised  the  problem  of  financing  the  new  president  the  remaining 
months  of  the  year. 

Another  difficulty  encountered  before  Bartlett’s  arrival  was 
the  evident  deterioration  of  discipline.  On  the  night  of  March 
8  a  concert  was  given  at  the  college.  In  spite  of  the  presence  of 
their  instructors  and  of  more  than  twenty  ladies  in  the  large 
audience,  the  students  were  unruly.  Late  in  the  same  night  a 
party  of  them  armed  with  revolvers  forced  their  way  into  a 
grocery  store  because  the  shopkeeper  refused  to  sell  them  liquor. 
Exactly  two  and  a  half  months  earlier  one  of  the  trustees  had 
persuaded  the  legislature  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
within  three  miles  of  the  college.79  The  day  after  this  lawless¬ 
ness,  Wailes  was  torn  between  the  desire  to  see  Bartlett  arrive 
and  the  fear  that  he  could  not  restore  order  after  he  came,  for 
he  believed  the  institution  could  not  long  survive  the  present 
troubles.80 

The  date  of  Bartlett’s  arrival  is  unknown,  but  by  March  26 
he  was  in  charge  and  had  so  far  restored  order  that  there  was 
“no  firing  of  pistols  on  the  streets  or  strolling  about  town.” 
This,  as  events  proved,  was  only  the  lull  before  a  greater  dis- 

”  Ibid.,  Dec.  25,  1858. 

79  Ibid.,  Dec.  7,  1858;  Laws  of  Miss.,  1858,  p.  186. 

“Diary,  Feb.  21,  Mar.  8,  1859. 
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turbance.  On  the  last  day  of  May,  Bartlett  called  at  Wailes’s 
house  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  report  a  fresh  out¬ 
break  among  his  students.  He  was  worn  down  by  their  in¬ 
subordination  and,  in  great  excitement,  asked  for  the  aid  of  the 
police  in  expelling  the  ring  leaders.  An  immediate  convocation 
of  the  board  of  trustees  was  decided  upon.81 

Next  morning  the  board  met  in  the  large  three-story  brick 
main  building  of  the  college.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  ex¬ 
aggeration,  the  reception  of  the  trustees  will  be  described  in 
Wailes’s  own  language:  “We  were  assailed  by  a  wild  outburst 
of  horrid  sounds  from  the  Students  from  the  upper  rooms 
Hooping  and  yelling  accompanied  by  every  infernal  noise  to 
be  made  with  trumpets  fiddles  &  pans  rendered  the  building 
during  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  Session  of  the  Board  a  per¬ 
fect  Pandemonium.”82  Functioning  as  best  they  could  during 
this  uproar,  the  board  called  in  Bartlett,  who,  more  excited  than 
ever,  gave  the  names  of  several  of  the  leaders  and  submitted 
“an  outrageously  abusive  and  blackguard  letter”  handed  him 
that  morning  by  one  of  the  students.  This  student  was  then 
summoned,  examined,  and  suspended. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  appeared  that  much  of 
the  trouble  came  from  the  plan  of  having  the  president  pay  his 
assistants  out  of  a  guaranteed  salary  plus  fees.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  made  both  president  and  professors  hesitate  to  lessen  fees 
by  expelling  unruly  students.  Since  Cornish  had  drawn  his  salary 
in  advance,  the  professors  now  had  to  look  to  Mrs.  Cornish  for 
their  remuneration,  a  condition  which  virtually  gave  her  the 
management  of  the  college.  As  Wailes  expressed  it,  “She  has  thus 
been  in  fact  the  President  of  the  College,  anomalous  and  absurd 
as  it  may  seem.”  Because  of  this  remarkable  situation,  the  trus¬ 
tees  could  scarcely  get  at  the  facts,  for  each  professor  as  well  as 
the  new  president  seemed  afraid  to  offend  either  the  students 
or,  more  especially,  Mrs.  Cornish. 

There  were  different  explanations  of  the  origin  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Some  believed  that  the  students  resented  the  appointment 
of  Bartlett,  considering  it  unfair  to  Cornish,  who  was  in  Texas 

81  Ibid.,  May  26,  31,  1859.  52  Ibid.,  June  1,  1859. 
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when  Bartlett  was  installed.  He  had  subsequently  come  home, 
and  he  had  died  two  weeks  before  this  disturbance.83  How¬ 
ever,  as  Wailes  pointed  out,  Cornish  had  given  his  written 
consent  to  this  substitution,  and  Wailes  himself  believed  that  the 
“assumption  of  the  duties  of  the  position  by  Mr.  Bartlett  under 
all  the  circumstances  was  one  of  the  most  generous  self  sacrific¬ 
ing  acts  that  I  ever  knew.”  He  was  particularly  miffed  at  the 
two  professors,  Henry  L.  Fowles  and  J.  Payne  Green,  who  had 
been  students  of  Bartlett  when  he  had  earlier  taught  under 
Cornish,  and  who  therefore  knew  his  worth  and  professed  to 
respect  it.  They  ought,  so  Wailes  thought,  to  have  given  him 
more  support  at  this  trying  time.  While  some  professed  to 
believe  that  the  students  were  trying  to  defend  Cornish  against 
Bartlett,  others  told  almost  an  opposite  story.  The  latter  de¬ 
clared  “that  the  rebellious  miscreants — the  leaders  and  instigators 
of  the  rebellion — impatient  of  the  lingering  disease  of  Mr. 
Cornish  had  expressed  the  wish  that  ‘Old  Cornish  would  make 
haste  and  die  that  they  might  break  up  the  College’.” 

With  all  these  and  other  contradictions  it  was  difficult  to 
diagnose  the  trouble.  However,  the  board  at  length  selected 
four  more  leaders  for  suspension  and  ordered  them  to  leave 
within  twenty-four  hours.  When  Bartlett  finally  broke  under 
the  strain  and  resigned,  Fowles  and  Payne  Green  agreed  to  take 
over  the  government  as  well  as  the  teaching  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  in  return  for  an  additional  two  hundred  dollars 
each.84  After  that  was  settled,  the  board  was  disgusted  to  learn 
that  the  new  joint  presidents  were  afraid  to  notify  the  sus¬ 
pended  students  that  they  must  leave,  being  fearful  that  they 
could  not  enforce  the  order.  They  pleaded  a  postponement  of 
the  duty  for  a  few  days  during  which  they  hoped  “Mrs.  Cornish 
would  persuade  them  to  go  away  pe  ace  ably!”  Since  no  braver 
action  could  be  wrung  from  the  new  officials,  and  no  others 
could  be  had,  the  board  adjourned. 

Mrs.  Cornish’s  struggle  for  money,  which  she  doubtless 
needed  after  the  extended  illness  and  the  subsequent  death  of 

**  Ibid.,  May  i8,  1859. 

84  (Roneyr)  Green,  the  other  member  of  the  faculty,  refused  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  discipline. 
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her  husband,  had  contributed  to  the  turmoil  among  the  students 
and  had  cost  the  college  the  four  hundred  dollars  necessary  to 
get  Fowles  and  Payne  Green  to  take  charge  of  college  discipline. 
However,  one  is  forced  to  admire  her  strength.  She  undoubt¬ 
edly  ruled  the  college,  being  a  de  facto  woman  president  of  a 
man’s  college.  Although  she  nearly  wrecked  the  college  in  the 
attempt,  she  was  a  strong  character.  The  faculty  evidently 
feared  her  displeasure,  perhaps  because  she  held  the  purse 
strings.  And  above  all,  when  the  newly  elected  joint  presidents 
were  afraid  to  dismiss  four  students,  she  was  not.  On  the  very 
day  the  board  made  its  decision,  she  sent  them  to  Natchez. 
They  went  peaceably,  and  quiet  once  more  reigned  at  Jefferson 
College.85 

During  the  summer  the  damage  that  the  students  had  done 
to  the  buildings  had  to  be  repaired.  The  trustees  thereupon  de¬ 
cided  to  make  each  student  deposit  five  dollars  to  cover  any 
future  damage.  When  the  college  opened  in  October  this  was 
the  source  of  much  complaint  against  which  Wailes  “Tried  ex¬ 
planation  &  reasoning  until  [as  he  wrote]  my  temper  was  almost 
worn  out  and  on  coming  home  finding  myself  assailed  and  an¬ 
noyed  on  the  same  subject  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  suffered  my 
feelings  to  overcome  me  and  gave  way  to  a  very  reprehensible 
burst  of  passion.  God  forgive  me  and  give  me  better  control 
over  a  hasty  temper — ”86 

Worse  than  the  damage  to  the  buildings  done  by  the  spring 
riot  was  the  loss  of  favor  suffered  by  the  college.  Nearly  a 
month  after  its  opening  in  October  there  were  only  thirty  stu¬ 
dents.  To  stimulate  attendance  Wailes  wrote  advertisements 
for  both  of  the  Natchez  newspapers  and  persuaded  the  editors 
to  print  editorials  in  addition.  To  be  sure  the  job  was  well 
done,  he  wrote  the  editorials  himself,  which  were,  however,  to 
be  printed  as  though  they  were  written  by  the  regular  editors, 
thereby  playing  “pro-tem  Editor  to  both  papers.”87 

66  Diary,  June  i,  2,  1859.  In  addition  to  the  detailed  account  in  Wailes’s 
Diary  of  this  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  there  is  a  shorter  account  in 
Jefferson  College,  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  VI,  19-32. 

53  Diary,  Oct.  4,  1859. 

67 Ibid.,  Nov.  2,  1839.  His  “editorial”  for  the  Natchez  Daily  Courier  ap¬ 
peared  Nov.  5,  1859. 
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An  entirely  new  faculty  had  been  engaged  for  the  session  of 
1859-1860.  J.  J.  Critchlow,  a  graduate  of  Jefferson  College,  in 
Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  teaching  in  Mississippi  nearly 
twenty  years,  was  the  acting  president.  The  chair  of  ancient 
languages  was  held  by  John  E.  Irvine,  a  local  lawyer,  who  had 
been  connected  with  Jefferson  College  once  before ;  and  the 
professor  of  natural  sciences  was  J.  P.  Nelson,  a  native  of  Mary¬ 
land,  who  had  taught  there  and  in  North  Carolina.  Finally, 
Lieutenant  Thomas  J.  Sullivan,  a  West  Point  graduate,  was  to 
teach  civil  engineering  and  military  tactics  and  was  also  to  “have 
charge  of  the  Police  and  Discipline  of  the  Institution.”  In  cadet 
uniform  and  in  other  matters  the  trustees  proposed  to  make 
West  Point  the  model  for  Jefferson  College.88  A  few  months 
later  Wailes  persuaded  Governor  Pettus  to  have  seventy-five 
cadets’  muskets  made  for  Jefferson  College.89 

The  return  of  Jefferson  College  to  military  training  was  not 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  unruly  students  under  dis¬ 
cipline.  It  was  also  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  Southern  patriotism. 
From  time  to  time  the  trustees  had  complained  that  the  planters 
of  the  Natchez  region  were  sending  their  sons  to  Northern  and 
foreign  colleges.90  To  combat  this  exodus  the  trustees  several 
times  resorted  to  jingoism.  John  T.  Griffith,  vice-president  of 
the  board,  stated  in  an  address  published  in  1839: 

At  this  very  moment,  a  formidable  contest  has  commenced  between 
the  North  and  the  South,  from  the  possible  results  of  which  the  eye 
of  the  patriot  instinctively  revolts.  ...  It  surely  becomes  us  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  children  from  any  influence  that  might  mislead  their  judg¬ 
ment  or  weaken  their  patriotism.  To  do  this  effectually,  we  must 
KEEP  THEM  AT  HOME!91 

**  Natchez  Daily  Courier,  Nov.  5,  1859. 

68  Diary,  Mar.  29,  i860.  A  year  later  the  muskets  and  two  swords  were 
recalled  by  the  state  and  put  to  more  serious  use  than  in  the  drilling  of  boys 
{ibid.,  May  3,  24,  1861). 

90  About  1835  J.  H.  Ingraham  wrote  that  “two-thirds  of  the  planters’  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  State  are  educated  out  of  it”  {The  South-West,  II,  209). 

81  These  words  appeared  in  a  two-page  “Address  to  the  Public”  dated  April 
25,  1839.  Most  of  the  folder  is  reprinted  in  the  Jefferson  College,  Charter 
and  Statutes  (1840). 
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Not  only  did  Jefferson  College  fail  to  attract  a  large  student 
body;  it  also  was  neglected  by  philanthropists  of  the  Natchez 
region.  In  1859  Wailes  wrote  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
which  had  requested  a  list  of  those  who  had  donated  $1,000  or 
more  to  the  college,  that  the  few  private  gifts  were  too  incon¬ 
siderable  to  entitle  their  donors  to  inclusion  in  this  list.92  Yet 
the  region  contained  many  wealthy  men,  and  some  of  them  were 
generous.  For  example,  Oakland  College,  founded  in  1830  in 
Jefferson  County  a  short  distance  north  of  Natchez,  was  given 
$5,000  or  more  by  each  of  ten  persons;  one  contributed  $20,000. 
Most  of  these  lived  in  or  near  Natchez.93  It  is  probable  that 
Oakland  College’s  success  was  due  to  the  strong  character  of  its 
president,  Dr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  to  its  being  a  denomina¬ 
tional  institution.  But  whether  this  is  true  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  Jefferson  College  failed  to  enlist  the  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
port  of  its  section  of  Mississippi. 

Even  less  did  it  win  favor  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  In 
1839,  or  possibly  earlier,  the  trustees  had  sought  to  extend  its 
influence  by  offering  free  tuition  to  one  student  from  each 
county  of  Mississippi.  In  addition,  five  students,  to  be  taken  in 
rotation  from  the  counties  in  alphabetical  arrangement,  were 
also  to  receive  free  board.94  But  in  spite  of  this  inducement,  the 
student  body  continued  to  be  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the 
Natchez  region,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  state  the  college  was 
considered  as  an  educational  institution  of  that  region.  Since  the 
fateful  1830’s,  when  the  Natchez  region  had  been  made  polit¬ 
ically  subject  to  the  rest  of  the  state,  its  chief  institution  of 
learning  could  expect  no  favors  from  the  legislature.  On  the 
contrary,  Wailes  and  the  other  trustees  sometimes  had  to  exert 
themselves  to  defend  the  Whiggish  college  from  the  Democratic 
state  government. 

62  Dairy,  May  9,  1859. 

23  Mayes,  Education ,  p.  66;  letter  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  to  A.  B.  Law¬ 
rence,  Dec.  23,  1836. 

Much  generosity  was  shown  toward  the  American  Colonization  Society  in 
Southwest  Mississippi  (Sydnor,  Slavery  in  Mississippi,  pp.  212-213,  237). 

84  Jefferson  College,  Charter  and  Statutes  (1840),  p.  50. 
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On  May  17,  1856,  the  trustees  of  Jefferson  College  received 
news  that  showed  very  clearly  that  the  state  government  was 
hostile  to  their  institution.  In  the  circuit  court  of  Adams  County 
the  State  of  Mississippi  obtained  a  judgment  for  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  loaned  the  college  in  1816  and  1820.  Furthermore, 
the  money  was  demanded  with  interest.  Though  Wailes’s  disap¬ 
pointment  could  be  imagined  without  reading  his  diary,  his 
comments  deserve  consideration  because  of  his  analysis  of  the 
motives  behind  this  action  of  the  state.  He  wrote: 

“Today  a  judgment  was  obtained  in  the  Circuit  court  of  Adams 
County  by  the  State  against  Jefferson  College  for  $10,000  loaned  the 
College  40  years  since.  .  .  .  This  is  an  infamous  blot  against  the 
character  of  the  State  and  a  direct  robery  [ffc]  of  an  institution 
deriving  all  its  resources  from  the  general  government — and  which 
the  State  instead  of  sustaining  and  giving  it  aid  as  it  has  done  to  other 
institutions  has  continually  oppressed  chiefly  on  account  of  its  locality 
— and  being  in  the  midst  of  a  population  differing  in  politics  from  the 
dominant  democratic  party  in  power — ”95 

Wailes’s  comments  on  this  judgment  are  among  his  clearest 
expressions  of  Whiggish  feeling.  Since  he  was  nearly  if  not  com¬ 
pletely  devoid  of  the  desire  for  political  office,  there  was  little 
to  arouse  his  feelings  unless  he  was  goaded  by  those  who  had 
power.  Nevertheless,  when  stirred,  he  displayed  considerable 
political  sagacity.  He  began  to  prepare  for  action  by  studying 
the  “old  Journals”  of  the  college  and  by  beginning  to  draft  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  seeking  release  from  the  judgment. 
Shortly  afterward  William  T.  Martin  was  elected  to  the 
board.98  This  young  lawyer  of  Natchez,  who  was  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  political  currents,  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one 
to  secure  from  the  state  a  release  from  paying  the  loan.  Two 
years  passed  without  anything  being  accomplished.  At  last,  on 
October  27,  1858,  Wailes  drafted  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
college,  which  he  gave  to  Philips,  a  representative  of  Adams 
County  in  the  legislature,  with  a  verbal  explanation  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  claim  and  of  why  the  legislature  should  remit  the 
debt. 

“Diary,  May  17,  1836.  Ibid.,  July  3,  7,  1856. 
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According  to  the  science  of  government  this  procedure  was 
proper,  but  Wailes  had  seen  enough  of  the  art  of  government 
to  know  that  it  was  far  from  sufficient.  He  therefore  descended 
to  the  realm  of  practical  politics.  “The  Receiver  of  Public 
Monies  and  Disbursing  Agent  at  the  Town  of  Washington”  was 
William  N.  Whitehurst,97  who,  as  a  fellow-citizen  of  the  col¬ 
lege  town,  Wailes  correctly  supposed  would  be  interested  in 
the  fate  of  Jefferson  College.  Whitehurst  was  a  Democrat.  Be¬ 
ing  an  officeholder  “of  the  democracy,”  he  ought,  Wailes 
thought,  to  have  “considerable  influence  with  some  of  the  public 
men  of  the  party.”  Whitehurst  was  therefore  persuaded  to 
write  letters  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

Whitehurst,  being  in  the  middle  of  the  game  of  politics, 
made  even  a  better  suggestion.  Colonel  George  H.  Gordon, 
representative  of  Wilkinson  County,  had  been  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  resolution  in  1854  which 
directed  that  the  suit  be  brought  against  the  college.  Now,  four 
years  later,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  state  senate  from  the  dis¬ 
trict  that  included  Adams  County,  where  he  would  lose  votes  if 
the  suit  was  prosecuted}  therefore  he  ought  to  be  willing  to 
repair  that  damage.  Whitehurst,  knowing  the  mind  of  the  pol¬ 
itician,  explained  this  to  Wailes  and  suggested  a  scheme  for 
indirectly  getting  this  line  of  thinking  into  Colonel  Gordon’s 
mind.  Whitehurst  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Judge  Posey,  a 
connection  of  Colonel  Gordon.  Thus,  Posey  was  the  logical 
man  to  make  the  suggestion  to  Gordon.  Wailes’s  knowledge 
of  the  facts  and  Whitehurst’s  knowledge  of  politicians  were 
combined  as  follows.  Wailes  wrote  an  explanatory  letter, 
which  Whitehurst  signed  and  sent  to  Posey.  If  things  worked 
well,  Posey  ought  to  influence  Gordon,  and  the  latter  should 
then  reverse  his  position  in  the  legislature  and  either  favor  or  at 
least  maintain  a  benevolent  neutrality  toward  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  college.  That  government  was  conducted  by  such  means 
was  a  disheartening  lesson  for  Wailes.  Though  the  plan  prom¬ 
ised  success  to  his  cause,  he  seems  to  have  felt  discouraged  rather 

97  Dunbar  Rowland,  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Archives  an d.  History  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  p.  1 12. 
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than  elated,  for  he  closed  his  account  of  the  incident  with  the 
following  words:  “So  it  goes.  This  is  the  way  the  wires  are 
worked  by  demagogues  and  politicians.”98 

About  ten  days  after  this  excursion  into  practical  politics 
Wailes  was  in  Jackson  lobbying  for  the  bill.  After  speaking  to 
several  members  of  the  legislature  he  accompanied  Philips,  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  the  bill,  to  the  office  of  Governor  Mc- 
Willie.  In  addition  to  his  other  arguments,  he  pointed  out  to 
the  governor  that  the  legislature  which  brought  suit  against 
Jefferson  College  had  cancelled  a  similar  debt  owed  by  Missis¬ 
sippi  College  at  Clinton.  The  governor  was  impressed  and 
promised  to  send  a  special  message  to  the  legislature  on  the 
subject.  In  half  an  hour’s  time  Wailes  reduced  his  arguments 
to  writing,  and  with  these  notes  before  him  the  governor  drafted 
his  message.  The  next  day  Wailes  interviewed  members  of  the 
legislature,  read  the  message  that  the  governor  proposed  sending 
to  the  legislature,  and  then,  deciding  that  he  had  done  all  that 
was  needful,  he  started  home.99  It  remains  to  be  added  that  the 
senate  bill  releasing  Jefferson  College  became  law,  encountering 
no  opposition  beyond  “two  very  indistinct  nays  from  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Rankin  and  Newton  Counties.”100 

This  antagonism  of  the  Democratic  chieftains  toward  Jeffer¬ 
son  College  was  again  impressed  on  Wailes  during  an  hour’s 
conversation  with  Governor  John  J.  Pettus  on  March  26,  i860. 
Both  Jefferson  College  and  the  University  of  Mississippi  were 
discussed.  Wailes  found  Pettus  “imbued  with  the  old  hostility 
and  unfriendliness  towards  the  former  &  not  well  pleased  with 
the  President  and  faculty  of  the  latter.”  He  added:  “I  was 
enabled  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  much  error  and  misinformation 
as  to  Jefferson  College  and  left  him  much  more  favorably  im¬ 
pressed  towards  it.”101 

In  defending  Jefferson  College  against  these  forces  that 
tended  to  cripple  it,  Wailes  was  a  vigorous  champion.  For 
nearly  forty  years  he  was  a  devoted  member  of  the  board  of 

68  Diary,  Oct.  29,  1858.  m  Ibid.,  Nov.  10-13,  1858. 

100 Ibid.,  Dec.  7,  1858;  Laws  of  Miss.,  1858,  p.  170. 

101  Diary,  Mar.  26,  i860. 
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trustees.  Although  he  was  frequently  disheartened  at  the  small 
progress  the  college  was  making,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
most  colleges  of  that  day  were  not  doing  much  better,  and  some 
of  them  even  failed  to  survive.  Jefferson  College  at  least 
lived,  continuing  through  the  years  to  be  a  place  where  mature 
minds  could  influence  youthful  scholars. 

Some  of  its  alumni  later  made  names  for  themselves. 
Among  these  were  Jefferson  Davis,  Albert  Gallatin  Brown, 
J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,102  W.  W.  W.  Wood,  editor  of  the  Natchez 
Free  Trader ,103  and  Prentiss  Ingraham.  The  Dunbars,  Mar- 
schalks,  Monettes,  Vicks,  Sessions,  Kings,  Bislands,  Farrars,  and 
other  leading  families  of  Southwest  Mississippi  enrolled  their 
sons  in  this  institution.104  The  Waileses  patronized  the  college 
liberally.  Benjamin  Wailes  and  two  of  his  brothers  studied 
there  as  did  Benjamin’s  sons,  Levin  and  Leonard,105  and  their 
cousin  Elijah  Ross,  of  New  Orleans.106 

102  Mayes,  Education ,  p.  25.  103  Diary,  July  23-24,  1858. 

101  Jefferson  College,  Catalogue  of  the  Officers  and  Students  (1830),  pp.  5-7. 

lx  Leonard  entered  Jefferson  College  in  December,  1853,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he  was  graduated  from  Jefferson  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  Philadelphia,  after  two  years  of  study  there  (Diary,  Dec.  11,  1853;  Mar. 
16,  1861). 

One  of  the  few  things  known  about  the  fees  charged  at  Jefferson  College 
is  the  following  memorandum  that  Wailes  wrote  in  his  diary  on  Jan.  26, 
1857:  “Paid  Leonard’s  tuition  to  Cornish  for  the  session  ending  x  March 
1857 — 30.00.” 

108  Diary,  Oct.  13-14,  1858. 
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MISSISSIPPI  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

THE  EARLIEST  of  all  histories  of  Mississippi  was  a 
small  volume  printed  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  in 
1801.  It  was  written  by  James  Hall,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
after  a  four-and-a-half  months’  “mission  to  the  Mississippi  Ter¬ 
ritory,”  to  which  he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Although  this  Brief  History  of  the  Mississippi  T er- 
ritory  is  now  a  valuable  historical  source,  it  was  then  a  description 
rather  than  a  history ;  for  only  a  dozen  small  pages  were  given 
to  history,  and  the  facts  Hall  set  forth  were  taken,  so  he  con¬ 
fessed,  “from  a  history  of  Louisiana,  written  by  a  Frenchman, 
of  which  I  had  only  a  cursory  glance  while  in  the  territory.”1 

As  meager  as  was  this  history,  it  was  scarcely  improved  on 
for  over  fifty  years.  However,  some  of  the  historical  efforts  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  need  to  be  mentioned  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  show  by  contrast  the  importance  of 
the  developments  in  the  1850’s.  In  1829  a  Mississippi  news¬ 
paper,  the  W oodville  Republican,  published  in  three  instalments 
a  short  “History  of  Mississippi”  that  extended  from  the  period 
of  colonization  to  the  administration  of  Governor  Claiborne,2 
but  this  was  only  a  garbled  reprint  of  parts  of  Major  Amos 
Stoddard’s  Sketches,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  of  Louisiana. 
In  the  1830’s  Ingraham  added  a  few  historical  notes  to  his  The 
South-West,  and  Henry  Vose  was  said  to  have  left  two  thousand 
manuscript  pages  of  history.  In  this  same  decade  Mann  Butler, 
who  had  done  substantial  work  in  the  field  of  Kentucky  history, 
published  two  very  trivial  articles  on  Mississippi  history.3  Much 

1  Two  copies  of  this  are  known  to  be  extant,  one  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  other  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  work 
was  reprinted  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  IX,  539-576. 

2  These  three  instalments  average  four  columns  in  length  (W  oodville  Re¬ 
publican,  Nov.  17,  24,  Dec.  1,  1829). 

3  South-Western  Journal,  I,  41-42,  46-47.  Butler  had  published  at  Louis¬ 
ville  in  1834  a  History  of  the  Commonzvealth  of  Kentucky. 
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more  valuable  than  any  of  these  historical  efforts  were  Albert  J. 
Pickett’s  History  of  Alabama  and  J.  W.  Monette’s  History  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Nevertheless,  neither  could  be 
called  a  history  of  Mississippi,  although  they  both  contained 
much  information  about  early  events  in  Mississippi. 

In  1851  John  M.  Chilton,  a  lawyer  of  Vicksburg,4  pub¬ 
lished  a  “History  of  Mississippi”  in  De  Bow's  Review.  The 
first  four  instalments  (all  in  Volume  X),  covering  the  period 
from  De  Soto’s  expedition  to  the  appointment  of  Governor 
Sargent,  were  simply  a  rearrangement  of  data  taken  from 
Monette.  In  writing  the  three  final  instalments  (all  in  Volume 
XI),  devoted  entirely  to  Sargent’s  administration,  Chilton  made 
use  of  the  archives  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  Jack- 
son.5  However,  Chilton’s  work,  like  its  forerunners,  was  brief 
and  unsubstantial}  Hall’s  little  book  had  not  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  upon  in  the  fifty  years  following  its  publication. 

Certain  characteristics  of  the  history  of  Mississippi  partly  ex¬ 
plain  this  comparatively  indifferent  attitude  of  Mississippians 
toward  their  history.  Whereas  interest  in  the  past  had  been 
powerfully  stimulated  in  each  of  the  older  Southern  states  by 
pride  in  its  share  in  the  American  Revolution,6  Mississippi  had 
contributed  very  little  to  independence.  Furthermore,  in  the 
Colonial  period  it  was  a  small  and  insignificant  pawn,  if  judged 
by  population  and  wealth,  in  the  rivalry  of  World  Powers; 
hence,  the  course  of  events  was  difficult  to  understand,  and,  in 
contrast  with  the  history  of  the  great  powers,  events  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  seemed  unimportant.  The  more  important  and  interesting 
history  of  Mississippi  after  its  acquisition  by  the  United  States 
was  not  reduced  to  writing  until  after  1850. 

Wailes,  like  his  predecessors,  was  at  first  interested  chiefly 
in  the  Colonial  period.  Believing  that  a  brief  account  of  the 
history  of  Mississippi  would  be  useful  to  Mississippi  planters, 
he  devoted  the  first  1 1 6  pages  of  his  Agriculture  and  Geology 

‘Henry  S.  Foote,  Bench  and  Bar  of  the  South  and  Southwest ,  p.  105; 
Memoirs  of  Mississippi,  I,  120. 

6  De  Bow’s  Review,  X,  61 1. 

*  E.  Merton  Coulter,  “What  the  South  Has  Done  about  Its  History,”  Jour. 
Sou.  Hist.  II,  7-8. 
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to  an  “Historical  Outline,”  which  ended  with  the  year  1798. 
Much  information  about  early  agricultural  history  was  injected 
into  other  parts  of  the  volume.  His  chief  printed  sources 
were  “the  works  of  Martin,  Stoddard,  and  Gayarre,  [and]  the 
Journal  of  Ellicott.”7  In  addition,  he  borrowed  from  the  Dun¬ 
bar  family  a  letter  book  kept  by  William  Dunbar,  the  early 
scientist  5 8  he  used  the  land-office  records  in  his  own  town  of 
Washington  3 9  and  in  Natchez  he  spent  several  days  examining 
the  Spanish  archives,  although  he  confessed  that  the  latter 
“might  have  been  more  profitably  explored  .  .  .  had  time  per¬ 
mitted.”10  He  also  supplemented  this  written  material  by  inter¬ 
views  with  a  number  of  the  older  settlers  of  the  Natchez  region, 
asking  them  especially  about  early  agriculture.11  Because  of  this 
more  thorough  investigation  of  the  sources,  the  historical  section 
of  Wailes’s  Agriculture  and  Geology  far  surpassed  all  of  the 
earlier  histories  of  Mississippi. 

However,  Wailes  himself  knew  that  his  history  was  far 
from  being  perfect.  He  had  been  compelled  to  work  hurriedly 
amid  great  distractions.  Furthermore,  after  his  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  he  learned  from  time  to  time  many  interesting  facts  of 
Mississippi  history  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer  had 
used.  For  instance,  in  1856  he  was  so  entranced  by  “some  very 
interesting  facts  relating  to  early  history  of  this  country”  in  the 
land-office  records  at  Washington  that  he  copied  seventy-seven 
pages  of  extracts.12  Two  years  later  his  historical  imagination 


7  Wailes,  A  griculture  and  Geology ,  pp.  xvi-xvii. 

8  Wailes  to  Field  Dunbar,  May  13,  1854  (Geological  Survey  Correspond¬ 
ence)  . 

Wailes  copied  parts  of  some  of  Dunbar’s  letters  into  a  notebook  (now  in 
the  Library  of  Congress) ,  which  he  entitled  “Extracts  from  the  Letter  Book  of 
William  Dunbar  of  the  Forest,  from  18  June  1775  to  21  March  1802  together 
with  a  Biographical  Sketch.” 

“Diary,  Dec.  9,  1853. 

10  Wailes,  Agriculture  and  Geology ,  pp.  xvi-xvii;  Diary,  Apr.  13,  1853; 
June  26,  1854. 

“See  Wailes,  Diary,  during  spring  of  1853.  The  care  he  gave  to  this 
work  is  shown  by  his  “preparing  heads  of  interogatories  to  be  put  to  Mr.  John 
Hutchins  and  other  aged  and  early  settlers  in  the  Country”  (Diary,  Mar.  22, 
1853).  This  page  of  notes  and  questions  is  in  the  Wailes  papers,  Jackson. 

12  Diary,  June  18,  1856. 
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was  stirred  by  reading  Mississippi  newspapers  printed  before 
1820.13 

His  thoughts  were  turned  toward  earlier  days  as  he  read 
a  number  of  old  letters  which  he  found  at  “Fonsylvania”  on  a 
rainy  Sunday  in  February,  1857.  Some  had  been  written  by  his 
father  j  others  were  from  General  Leonard  Covington,  his 
father-in-law,  who  wrote  from  Canada  during  the  War  of  1812. 
One  letter  was  from  an  aide-de-camp  telling  of  Covington’s 
death  and  funeral.14  Over  a  year  later  Charles  Lanman  re¬ 
quested  Wailes  to  submit  a  sketch  of  Covington,  who  repre¬ 
sented  Maryland  in  the  Ninth  Congress  (1805-1807),  for  the 
Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Congress.  This  request  caused 
Wailes  to  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  Covington  letters, 
and  to  seek  information  in  other  quarters.15 

Wailes’s  recollections  were  occasionally  stirred  by  conversa¬ 
tions  with  such  old  friends  as  Stephen  Duncan,  John  Routh, 
Horace  F.  Walworth,  and  Judge  Edward  Turner.  The  latter 
especially  was  a  mine  of  information  about  the  territorial 
period  of  Mississippi  history.16  Another  friend  was  Winthrop 
Sargent,  grandson  of  the  old  Federalist  governor  of  that  name, 
with  whom  Wailes  shared  the  zeal  for  collecting  turtles  for 
Agassiz.17  On  a  visit  to  Sargent’s  home  he  was  shown  a  portrait, 
painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart,  of  the  old  governor  in  his  buff-and- 
blue  continental  uniform.  He  was  informed  that  the  body  of 
the  stern  old  Federalist  did  not  lie  beneath  the  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  family  cemetery,  for  he  had  died 

^  Ibid.,  June  30,  1858.  u  Ibid.,  Feb.  15,  1857. 

16  Ibid.,  June  10-12,  30,  Nov.  22,  27,  1858. 

Upon  the  publication  of  the  1859  edition  of  Lanman’s  Dictionary,  Wailes 
examined  it  with  a  critical  eye  and  noted  errors  in  the  sketches  of  David 
Holmes,  Robert  Williams,  and  Powhatan  Ellis.  Lanman  had  fallen  into  the 
trap  caused  by  Mississippi’s  having  had  two  senators  with  the  same  name, 
Thomas  H.  Williams,  and  had  written  a  confused  composite  sketch  {ibid., 
Apr.  20,  i860).  Lanman  promised  in  a  letter  received  by  Wailes  on  May  11, 
i860,  to  make  these  corrections,  and  he  did  so  in  his  Dictionary  published  in 
1864. 

10  Diary,  May  30,  1859. 

17  Sargent’s  zeal  was  the  greater,  for  he  not  only  traveled  hundreds  of  miles 
in  the  region  about  Natchez  searching  for  specimens,  but  even  journeyed  to 
Cambridge  to  deliver  his  collection  to  Agassiz  (Louis  Agassiz,  Natural  History 
of  the  United  States,  I,  xii) . 
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at  sea  and  was  there  buried.  Next  to  the  monument  to  the 
governor  was  the  grave  of  the  famous  orator,  Seargent  S. 
Prentiss.18 

Wailes  belonged  to  the  generation  whose  earliest  recollec¬ 
tions  were  of  the  beginning  of  the  American  possession  of  the 
Natchez  region,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  his  “Historical 
Outline”  and  other  existing  histories  of  Mississippi  ended.  The 
history  that  his  own  generation  had  made  could  be  learned  in 
the  1850’s  only  by  word  of  mouth,  and  he  began  to  realize 
that  after  a  few  more  years  none  of  his  generation  would  be 
left  to  tell  the  story. 

This  fact  was  forcefully  impressed  on  him  on  the  last  Sun¬ 
day  in  February,  1857,  when  he  drove  from  the  plantation  to 
Bethel  Church,  which  was  also  sometimes  called  Red  Bone. 
Arriving  too  late  to  find  a  place  in  the  building,  he  strolled  into 
the  old  cemetery  and  soliloquized  as  he  looked  at  the  white 
marble  monuments.  Instead  of  the  text  being  expounded  in  the 
little  Presbyterian  church  by  Brother  Drake,  a  Methodist,  the 
text  in  Wailes’s  mind  was  “Sermons  in  Stones,”  and  his  exposi¬ 
tion  was:  “In  tombstones  undoubtedly  The  memorials  of  perish¬ 
ing  humanity  speak  to  the  living  &  proclaim  the  certainty  of 
death.”  But  his  thoughts  soon  shifted  from  mortality  to  rem¬ 
iniscences  of  the  days  of  his  youth,  for  “among  the  names  in¬ 
scribed  on  these  [he]  recognized  many  who  came  formerly  from 
Adams  County.”  Here  at  Bethel  he  was  surprised  to  find  the 
grave  of  David  Greenleaf,  whom  he  had  first  seen  at  Natchez 
exactly  fifty  years  earlier.19  Two  years  later,  while  attending 
the  funeral  of  a  friend  who  was  buried  in  the  Natchez  cemetery, 
he  copied  the  lengthy  inscription  over  the  tomb  of  another 
friend,  Don  Jose  Vidal,  who  had  been  commandant  of  Natchez 
when  Spain  owned  that  city.20 

So  it  was  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Wailes  was  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  interested  in  the  history  of  his  region.  At  the  same 
time,  the  thought  was  growing  that  early  steps  ought  to  be  taken 
to  preserve  for  future  generations  a  record  of  the  accomplish- 

18  Diary,  Apr.  25,  May  14,  26,  1856. 

18  Ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1857.  20  Ibid.,  May  18,  1859. 
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ments  of  his  own.  He  was  therefore  much  interested  in  a  letter 
he  received  on  August  23,  1858,  from  Benjamin  W.  Sanders, 
state  librarian  of  Mississippi,  requesting  aid  in  the  preparation 
of  a  history  of  Mississippi  from  1798  to  1850.  He  wrote  that 
various  persons  had  reported  that  Wailes  had  collected  materials 
for  such  a  work,  which  they  considered  him  well  qualified  to 
write  because  he  was  “most  thoroughly  versed  in  the  past  affairs 
of  the  country  from  long  acquaintance  and  intimate  connection 
with  public  men.”  But  Wailes’s  eyes  were  not  blinded  by  this 
flattery,  for  he  observed:  “Judging  from  the  grammar  and 
spelling  of  Mr.  Sanders  letter  there  is  room  to  doubt  his  fitness 
for  such  an  undertaking.”21  However,  subsequent  events  show 
that  he  must  have  thought:  If  the  state  librarian  cannot  write 
history  he  might  nevertheless  be  useful  in  gathering  and  pre¬ 
serving  its  sources. 

About  two  months  afterward,  having  decided  to  go  to  Jack- 
son,  Wailes  “commenced  rough  draft  of  Constitution  and  Act 
of  Incorporation  of  Historical  Society  of  Mississippi.”  With  this 
in  his  pocket  he  set  out  on  the  following  morning  and  traveled 
by  stage  through  Fayette  and  Union  Church  to  the  newly  built 
town  of  Brookhaven,  where  he  transferred  to  the  railroad.  Ar¬ 
riving  in  Jackson,  he  found  the  Bowman  House  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing.  The  crowd  “blocade[d]  the  door  to  the  eating  hall 
before  every  meal  and  rush[ed]  in  when  the  doors  were  opened 
like  a  set  of  hungry  wolves.”  He  was  forced  to  settle  himself 
in  an  inconvenient  room  on  the  fourth  floor.  The  congestion  was 
occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  and  the  approach¬ 
ing  fair  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mississippi  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  of  which  Wailes  was  first  vice-president.  This 
congregation  of  the  political  and  agricultural  leaders  at  one  spot 
might  facilitate  the  organization  of  a  historical  society,  though 
there  was  the  danger  that  their  thoughts  could  not  be  pried  away 
from  politics  and  planting. 

Wailes  went  to  the  capitol  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with  Sanders.  The  next  afternoon 
he  returned  to  the  librarian’s  room  and  there  revised  and 

a  Ibid.,  Aug.  23,  1858. 
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altered  the  draft  of  the  constitution.  He  then  endeavored  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  several  members  of  the  legislature  in  a  bill 
of  incorporation.  There  was  also  some  discussion  of  a  means  of 
publishing  the  transactions  of  the  society.  The  Mississippi 
Planter  and  Mechanic ,  then  being  published  in  Jackson,  was  con¬ 
sidered,  but  the  irregularity  of  its  publication  together  with  the 
poor  typography  and  the  low  grade  of  paper  caused  it  to  be 
ruled  out.  Furthermore,  there  was  strong  objection  to  the 
editorial  management  of  Dr.  M.  W.  Philips.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  the  historical  society  ought  to  have  a  magazine 
of  its  own,  with  Ethelbert  Barksdale  as  its  publisher. 

A  meeting  was  called  for  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi 
Historical  Society  on  November  9,  1858.  As  Wailes  had  feared, 
the  excitement  over  the  fair  and  the  momentarily  tense  interest 
of  the  legislature  in  the  question  of  building  levees  along  the 
Mississippi  diverted  attention.  To  make  matters  worse,  in  the 
published  notice  of  the  meeting  there  was  a  misprint  which 
created  confusion  as  to  its  exact  time.  Therefore,  comparatively 
few  attended  j  but  among  these  were  six  Baptist  ministers  led  by 
the  Reverend  William  Carey  Crane,  of  Panola  County,  who 
sought  to  capture  the  embryonic  society  by  having  Wailes  chosen 
as  temporary  presiding  officer  so  that  he  himself  could  be  elected 
president.  The  belated  arrival  of  some  of  Wailes’s  friends  saved 
the  day  for  him,  but  the  victory  was  not  complete.  Although 
Wailes  was  elected  president,  Crane  was  made  first  vice- 
president. 

The  constitution  that  was  adopted  provided  for  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  society  the  second  Monday  of  each  November, 
when  the  president  was  to  deliver  his  annual  address.  In  ful¬ 
filling  other  constitutional  requirements,  Wailes  appointed 
Crane  to  prepare  an  address  and  C.  P.  Smith  and  J.  F.  H.  Clai¬ 
borne  to  prepare  “essays”  to  be  presented  at  the  1859  meeting.22 

23  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  Constitution  and.  Other  Documents  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Mississippi,  p.  6.  The  act  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  and  some  other  documents  relating  to  this  organization  can  be  found  in 
Z.  T.  Leavell,  “The  Ante-Bellum  Historical  Society  of  Mississippi,”  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.,  Publications,  VIII,  227-237. 
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By  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  small  room  in  the  capitol 
adjoining  the  state  library  on  the  south  was  set  apart  to  house 
the  collection  the  society  proposed  to  make.  This  arrangement 
seemed  convenient  because  Sanders,  the  state  librarian,  was 
chosen  librarian  and  corresponding  secretary  of  the  society.23 
The  first  manuscripts  placed  in  this  room  were  “several  large  & 
well  filled  and  very  neatly  kept  letter  Books  containing  all  the 
Executive  Correspondence  of  the  several  Governors  Sargent, 
Claiborne,  Williams,  and  Holmes  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Territorial  Government  in  1798  to  1817:  when  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  was  formed.  These  [Wailes  added]  contain  a  perfect 
treasure  of  early  history  and  it  fills  one  with  terror  to  reflect 
upon  the  almost  utter  obliteration  of  our  annals  which  the  loss 
or  destruction  of  these  would  occasion.”24 

Before  leaving  Jackson  the  new  president  prepared  news¬ 
paper  notices  of  the  creation  of  the  society  and  saw  the  act  of 
incorporation  started  on  its  successful  passage  through  the  legis¬ 
lative  mill  by  being  introduced  into  the  senate  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Catchings.25  On  the  train  going  from  Jackson  the  Reverend 
C.  K.  Marshall  of  Vicksburg  expressed  the  fear  that  in  making 
Crane  first  vice-president  a  mischievous  if  not  a  dangerous  ele¬ 
ment  had  been  incorporated  into  the  society.  Wailes  evidently 
agreed.26 

Under  the  double  responsibility  of  having  led  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  society  and  of  being  its  president,  Wailes 
devoted  much  time  in  the  next  twelve  months  to  collecting  his¬ 
torical  documents.  Living  in  the  section  of  the  state  that  was 
richest  in  such  materials,  he  found  the  homes  of  his  neighbors 
excellent  hunting  ground.  For  example,  he  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Olivia  Dunbar  owned  portraits  of  Governor  Holmes  and 
of  Senator  Thomas  H.  Williams.  From  Mrs.  White  Turpin 

35  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Constitution  and  other  Documents,  pp.  5-6,  14-11. 

24  Diary,  Nov.  8,  1858. 

Laws  of  Miss.,  1858,  pp.  161-162. 

Notices  about  the  organization  of  the  society  appeared  in  the  Natchez  Daily 
Courier,  Nov.  17,  1858,  and  the  Historical  Magazine,  III,  109-no  (New 
York,  April,  1859). 

29  Diary,  Nov.  7-13,  1858. 
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he  secured  for  the  society  a  number  of  letters  written  by 
Holmes,  Blennerhassett,  and  others.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Turpin 
lent  him  a  copperplate  engraving  of  Holmes.  According  to 
family  tradition,  this  had  been  made  about  fifty  years  before  by 
an  exiled  Frenchman,  supposed  to  have  been  a  nobleman. 
Actually,  this  was  one  of  the  many  portraits  engraved  in  the 
United  States  near  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
Saint-Memin,  who  was  in  fact  a  Frenchman,  although  he  was 
neither  exiled  nor  a  nobleman.  Wailes  had  a  number  of  im¬ 
pressions  struck  from  this  plate  in  New  Orleans,  which  he  used 
in  the  following  manner  to  advertise  the  society.27  He  per¬ 
suaded  the  editor  of  the  Natchez  Free  Trader  to  publish  the 
address  to  the  public  that  had  been  prepared  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  society  and  to  print  some  additional  copies  in 
circular  form,  for  which  Wailes  paid  $5.00  from  his  own  pocket. 
He  then  sent  a  circular  and  one  of  the  engravings  of  Governor 
Holmes  to  each  of  a  number  of  persons  who,  he  hoped,  would 
become  members  and  contribute  historical  documents.28 

Meanwhile  he  continued  to  explore  his  own  neighborhood 
with  an  historical  eye.  One  of  the  outstanding  institutions  of 
Washington  in  territorial  days  had  been  Fort  Dearborn.  A  few 
days  after  returning  from  Jackson,  Wailes  explored  the  site  of 
the  fort  which  was  located  southeast  of  the  buildings  of  Jefferson 
College  and  east  of  St.  Catherine’s  Creek.  Although  none  of  the 
walls  remained,  the  line  of  the  barracks  could  be  traced  by 
rusted  nails,  pieces  of  brick,  military  buttons,  and  fragments  of 
glass,  crockery,  and  pottery.29 

Realizing  the  historical  value  of  old  newspapers,  Wailes 
sought  to  procure  some  files  of  Andrew  Marschalk’s  papers  that 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  Marschalk  family.30  Although  he 

27  Ibid.,  Dec.  8,  13,  1858.  See  sketch  of  Fevret  de  Saint-Memin  in  D.  A.  B., 
XVI,  305. 

The  copperplate  of  Holmes  has  disappeared;  an  impression  is  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Archives  and  History  at  Jackson. 

28  Diary,  Feb.  io,  1859.  29  Ibid.,  Nov.  28,  1858. 

30  Ibid.,  Jan.  17,  1859.  Probably  these  were  the  Marschalk  papers  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  present-day  Mississippi  Historical  Society  in  19 11  or  1912  from 
Miss  Mary  Stewart,  a  descendant  of  Marschalk  (Dunbar  Rowland,  Tenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and.  History  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  p.  45). 
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failed  in  this,  he  acquired  enough  old  Mississippi  newspapers 
from  various  other  private  collections  to  keep  him  busy  several 
days  arranging  them.31 

Books  as  well  as  newspapers  were  sought.  Jacob  Thomp¬ 
son,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  presented  Wailes  with  a  copy 
of  the  Reverend  James  Hall’s  Brief  History  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Territory ,32  Two  days  after  this  first  history  of  Mississippi 
was  received,  Wailes  was  on  the  trail  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  book  ever  printed  in  Mississippi  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  territorial  laws.  This  was  John  Henderson’s  Paine 
Detected ,  or  the  Unreasonableness  of  Paine}s  Age  of  Reason,  a 
copy  of  which  Wailes  secured  for  the  library  of  the  Historical 
Society.33 

In  addition  to  collecting  books,  newspapers,  and  portraits, 
Wailes  diligently  sought  manuscripts  bearing  on  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  Mississippi.  Beginning  at  home,  he  arranged  the  papers 
of  his  own  father.  The  most  interesting  item,  which  was  Levin 
Wailes’s  journal  and  field-notes  of  the  survey  of  the  Choctaw 
boundary  in  1809,  he  had  handsomely  bound  in  morocco  for 
presentation  to  the  society.34  He  also  decided  to  give  to  the 
society  a  very  fine  manuscript  plan  of  Fort  Mims  that  had  been 
drawn  by  Benjamin  F.  Salvage  soon  after  the  massacre.  Wailes 
had  first  seen  this  in  1814.  A  few  years  later  it  had  come  into 
his  possession.35 

31  Diary,  Jan.  31,  Feb.  17,  28,  Apr.  6,  1859.  Wailes  knew  of  one  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  private  collection  of  newspapers  in  Natchez,  for  in  his  papers  is  a 
broadside  catalogue  of  more  than  one  hundred  bound  volumes  of  newspapers 
dating  from  1832  to  1855.  They  were  in  the  library  of  Major  Richard  Ed¬ 
ward  of  Natchez  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson). 

33  Diary,  Oct.  17,  1859;  Wailes,  Inaugural  Address  Read  before  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Mississippi  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson). 

Thompson  got  this  volume  from  D.  S.  Swain,  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  what  became  of  this  copy. 

33  Diary,  Oct.  19,  1859;  Wailes,  Inaugural  Address. 

A  description  of  Henderson’s  booklet  can  be  found  in  Sydnor,  “The  Begin¬ 
ning  of  Printing  in  Mississippi,”  Jour.  Sou.  Hist.,  I,  53-55.  The  copy  Wailes 
discovered  cannot  now  be  located. 

34  Diary,  Feb.  12,  Oct.  29,  1859.  The  location  of  this  volume  is  unknown. 
However,  a  copy  (249  large  pages)  made  for  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne  by  W.  N. 
Whitehurst  is  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  collection  of  Claiborne 
papers. 

36  Wailes,  Inaugural  Address. 
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Wailes  persuaded  Judge  Edward  Turner  to  donate  the  orig¬ 
inal  constitution  of  the  Mississippi  Republican  Society,  which 
had  been  established  at  Greenville,  in  what  is  now  Jefferson 
County,  on  November  27,  1802.  “Desseminating  knowledge 
on  Political,  Historical  and  Philosophical  Subjects”  was  its 
avowed  purpose,  but  its  members  were  probably  more  interested 
in  the  political  success  of  the  Republican  party.36 

Another  manuscript  secured  by  Wailes  was  the  field  book 
of  the  third  regiment  of  Mississippi  militia  of  Adams  County, 
covering  the  period  from  September,  1810,  to  April,  1812.  A 
more  important  manuscript,  which  was  “rescued  from  the  waste 
of  an  old  garret,”  was  the  original  journal  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  Mississippi  Territory  for  the  session  held 
in  Washington  in  November  and  December,  1809.  The  first 
message  of  Governor  Holmes  to  the  legislature,  written  in  his 
own  hand,  had  been  stitched  into  the  volume  by  the  clerk.  This 
document  also  contained  a  curious  “protestation,”  signed  by  all 
twelve  representatives  and  the  officers  of  the  house,  who  thereby 
sought  to  establish  their  innocence  of  the  theft  of  certain  papers 
from  the  files  of  the  house.37 

Wailes  acquired  two  manuscripts  concerning  Thomas  Free¬ 
man.  One  was  the  commission  signed  by  George  Washington 
and  Timothy  Pickering  on  May  24,  1796,  appointing  Freeman 
surveyor  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Span¬ 
ish  Florida.38  Much  more  interesting  was  the  six-page  letter 
written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Freeman  “directing  him  to 
collect  at  Natchez  the  necessary  instruments,  outfit  and  supplies 
and  to  conduct  an  expedition  ...  up  the  Red  river  to  its 
source.”  Wailes  remarked:  “This  is  an  interesting  document 

38  Ibid.  In  a  letter  to  Wailes  dated  Apr.  6,  1859,  Turner  mentioned  the 
organization  of  this  society,  of  which  he  was  the  only  surviving  member 
(Wailes  papers,  Jackson).  The  location  of  the  constitution  is  unknown. 

31  Wailes,  Inaugural  Address;  Diary,  Mar.  29,  1859;  draft  of  a  letter  on 
this  subject,  in  Wailes’s  handwriting  (Wailes  papers,  Jackson). 

At  least  a  part  of  the  MS  house  journal  for  1809  is  in  the  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  at  Jackson,  catalogued  as  series  D,  vol.  30.  If  this  was 
printed,  no  copy  is  known  to  exist. 

“  This  is  now  filed  among  the  “Commissions”  in  the  Manuscripts  Division, 
Library  of  Congress. 
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from  the  extreme  minuteness  of  its  details  .  .  .  the  duties  to  be 
performed  are  pointed  out  embracing  notices  of  the  soil,  climate 
and  productions;  the  Indian  tribes  to  be  encountered,  their 
habits,  language,  manners  &  forming  in  this  respect  a  model  for 
the  guidance  of  any  well  organized  expedition  for  scientific  ex¬ 
ploration.”39 

These  were  merely  the  most  important  manuscripts  Wailes 
collected.  In  addition  he  accumulated  about  a  hundred  letters 
from  seventy  different  writers,  among  whom  were  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Timothy  Pickering,  Albert  Gallatin,  and  Josiah 
Meigs,  as  well  as  most  of  the  territorial  governors  and  delegates 
to  Congress.  Others  were  signed  by  Generals  James  Wilkinson, 
Wade  Hampton,  Thomas  Flournoy,  Leonard  Covington,  and 
George  S.  Gaines,  and  such  persons  as  Aaron  Burr,  Harman 
Blennerhassett,  Jose  Vidal,  and  Daniel  Clark.40 

In  May,  six  months  after  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi 
Historical  Society,  Wailes  packed  a  box  full  of  the  manuscript 
and  printed  material  he  had  collected,  and  he  shipped  it  to 
Sanders  so  that  it  could  be  placed  in  the  society’s  archives.41 

Naturally,  Wailes  found  some  documents  that  could  not  be 
acquired  by  the  society  either  because  they  were  in  public  de¬ 
positories  or  because  the  owners  would  not  part  with  them. 
Among  these  were  the  correspondence  of  Isaac  Briggs,  the  first 
surveyor  of  public  land  south  of  Tennessee;  the  minutes  of  the 
oral  testimony  taken  before  the  board  of  commissioners  for  set¬ 
tling  land  claims  in  the  Mississippi  Territory;  and  the  diary  of 
William  Dunbar.42 

89  Wailes,  Inaugural  Address.  This  document  is  in  the  “Personal  Papers, 
Miscellaneous,  Thos.  Freeman,”  in  the  Manuscripts  Division,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

40  Wailes,  Inaugural  Address.  Although  letters  from  a  number  of  these 
persons  are  now  in  the  Wailes  papers  (Jackson) ,  it  is  evident  that  a  part  of  the 
original  collection  has  been  scattered  or  lost. 

“Diary,  Nov.  28,  1859. 

43  Wailes,  Inaugural  Address.  Dunbar’s  diary  for  the  years  1776-1780  has 
been  published  in  Life,  Letters  and  Papers  of  William  Dunbar,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Dunbar  Rowland. 

A  collection  of  Isaac  Briggs  papers  was  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1931,  but  whether  these  were  the  Briggs  papers  once  seen  by  Wailes 
is  unknown. 
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In  addition  to  these  documents  that  he  saw  and  handled, 
Wailes  was  on  the  trail  of  other  items  that  would  be  of  ines¬ 
timable  value  to  historians  if  he  had  found  them  and  placed 
them  in  safekeeping.  John  C.  Humphreys,  of  Port  Gibson,  told 
Wailes  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  papers  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Dorsey,  who  had  been  a  surgeon  in  the  Spanish  army  in  the 
Natchez  region.  Humphreys  promised  to  give  these  to  the 
society,  and  he  also  said  he  could  get  the  papers  of  Daniel  Bur¬ 
net,  whom  Wailes  had  known  many  years  before.  Burnet  had 
been  employed  by  the  Spanish  government  to  assist  Minor  and 
Dunbar  in  surveying  the  boundary  between  its  Gulf  Coast 
district  and  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Later  he  served  the 
United  States  as  a  commissioner  for  holding  the  treaty  confer¬ 
ence  of  1818  with  the  Choctaws;  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  wing  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1817;  he  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of  the  state  legislature;  and  in  1826, 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  was  speaker  of  the  house.  His 
father  had  been  in  the  service  of  Spain  in  Texas,  and  Wailes 
doubtless  hoped  to  procure  the  papers  of  the  father  as  well  as 
of  the  son.43 

Wailes  also  sought,  apparently  in  vain,  to  locate  in  Louisiana 
the  nephews  of  Peter  Bryan  Bruin,  one  of  the  first  judges  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  hoping  that  they  might  have  his 
papers.  Robert  Percy  promised  to  donate  some  of  the  papers  of 
his  father,  who  had  been  a  midshipman  in  the  British  navy  and 
was  later  an  alcalde  under  the  Spanish  government  in  West 
Florida.  Percy  further  offered  to  aid  Wailes  in  securing  such  of 
the  papers  of  William  Dunbar  as  were  in  the  possession  of 
Henry  Huntington.44 

Another  friend  of  Wailes,  William  D.  Postlethwaite,  agreed 
to  give  the  society  the  papers  of  his  father,  Samuel,  who  had 
come  to  Natchez  in  1805  and  had  died  of  yellow  fever  about 
twenty-five  years  later.  During  part  of  those  years  he  had  been 
the  second  president  of  the  first  bank  established  in  Mississippi. 
Among  his  papers  was  a  diary  he  had  kept  during  the  time  of 

43  Diary,  Jan.  8,  1859;  Mar.  31,  1861;  Swearingen,  Poindexter,  pp.  147, 

44  Diary,  Jan.  8,  1859. 
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the  Aaron  Burr  trial.45  Colonel  F.  Leigh  Claiborne  told  Wailes 
that  some  of  Governor  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne’s  papers  were  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  hands  of  a  son  who  lived  in  New  Orleans.46 

Wailes  was  also  anxious  to  find  the  papers  of  Mann  Butler, 
a  Kentuckian,  who  was  interested  in  history.  While  conducting 
an  academy  at  Port  Gibson  some  years  earlier,  Butler  had  spent 
much  time,  so  Wailes  was  told,  “examining  manuscripts  and 
journals  of  the  early  settlers  and  obtaining  documents  with  a 
view  ...  to  the  writing  of  a  more  detailed  history  of  the 
country.”  Wailes  surmised  that  if  the  papers  of  Butler,  who 
had  since  died  in  Missouri,  could  be  found,  much  material  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  early  history  of  Mississippi  might  be  recovered.  One 
of  the  documents  Butler  was  reported  to  have  acquired  was  an 
excellent  account  of  the  futile  revolution  of  the  pro-British 
element  at  Natchez  against  the  Spaniards  in  1781.  This  paper 
was  written  by  John  Blommart,  the  “chief  of  the  rebels.”47 
However,  Butler’s  chief  acquisition  in  Mississippi  was  such  of 
the  William  Dunbar  papers  “as  he  deemed  useful,”  which  he 
borrowed  from  the  Dunbar  family  and  did  not  return.48 

In  addition  to  his  own  quests  for  documentary  sources  of 
Mississippi’s  history,  Wailes  sought  to  fire  others  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  He  talked  with  Judge  William  L.  Sharkey  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  while  dining  with  him  at  Vicksburg,  and  he  tried  to  induce 
the  Reverend  John  G.  Jones  of  Jefferson  County  to  investigate 
the  lives  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Bullen,  Doctor  Hezekiah 

46  Ibid.,  Jan.  27,  1859. 

Whether  Wailes  secured  these  is  not  stated ;  he  certainly  did  not  get  all  of 
this  family’s  historical  treasures.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  spent  some  time  exam¬ 
ining  the  papers  that  were  in  the  possession  of  A.  J.  Postlethwaite,  a  nephew 
of  Samuel.  Since  the  latter  was  a  son-in-law  of  William  Dunbar,  the  scientist, 
there  may  have  been  some  Dunbar  papers  in  the  collection.  While  the  historical 
value  of  the  collection  is  unknown,  it  was  at  any  rate  voluminous;  for  after 
Wailes  had  examined  and  set  aside  what  he  considered  the  important  letters  in 
two  trunks,  he  had  to  leave  for  later  examination  the  contents  of  five  or  six 
more  (ibid.,  Nov.  6,  1861). 

48 Ibid.,  Jan.  27,  1859.  47  Wailes,  Inaugural  Address. 

48  Letter  of  J.  W.  Monette  to  A.  J.  Pickett,  June  9,  1847,  in  Alabama 
History  Commission,  Report  (1901),  pp.  1  70-1 71. 

Inasmuch  as  Butler’s  papers  and  books  were  all  burned  during  the  Civil 
War,  it  is  most  regrettable  that  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society  failed  to 
recover  the  documents  he  took  from  Mississippi. 
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Balch,  and  Daniel  Beasley.49  These  are  only  examples  of  his 
many  oral  and  written  requests  for  historical  materials. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society,  Wailes  subscribed  for  the  Historical  Magazine ,  which 
was  published  in  New  York  by  C.  B.  Richardson.50  To  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  magazine  devoted  to  “Notes  and  Queries”  he  sent 
several  contributions.  One  dealt  with  the  name  of  Fort  Pan- 
mure  near  Natchez  and  another  with  the  name  of  Cotton  Gin 
Port.51  Another  note  was  a  request  for  information  concerning 
the  Blennerhassett  family.52  He  also  sent  to  the  Mississippi 
Planter  and  Mechanic ,  published  in  Jackson,  a  short  article  on 
the  introduction  of  Egyptian  oats  to  Mississippi,  and  con¬ 
templated  submitting  another  article.53 

On  a  trip  to  the  North  during  the  summer  of  1859  Wailes 
continued  his  historical  investigations,  besides  fulfilling  the  main 
purpose  of  the  journey,  which  was  to  place  his  youngest  son, 
Leonard,  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  In  New  York  he 
visited  the  Astor  Library  and  the  library  of  the  New  York  His¬ 
torical  Society,  where  George  H.  Moore,  the  librarian,  showed 
him  several  articles  of  interest  to  students  of  Mississippi’s  his¬ 
tory  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  first  series  there  was  an  illustrated 
article  on  Indian  remains  contributed  by  Governor  Sargent. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  same  series  contained  a 
number  of  articles  by  William  Dunbar.54 

Being  in  New  York  also  gave  to  Wailes,  so  he  thought,  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  Aaron  Burr.  For  some  time 
he  had  been  interested  in  his  trial  at  Washington,  and  he  had 

48  Diary,  Apr.  io,  22,  1859.  Within  seven  years  Jones  published  A  Concise 
History  of  the  Introduction  of  Protestantism  into  Mississippi  and  the  Southwest 
(St.  Louis,  1866),  and  later  he  wrote  in  two  volumes  A  Complete  History  of 
Methodism  as  Connected  with  the  Mississippi  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church ,  South  (Nashville,  1908). 

60  Diary,  Jan.  21,  Mar.  4,  1859.  The  second  volume  of  the  Historical 
Magazine ,  with  Wailes’s  signature  in  the  front,  is  in  the  Jefferson  College 
Library. 

61  Diary,  Mar.  22,  Apr.  29,  May  23,  1859;  Historical  Magazine,  III,  223. 
Rough  drafts  of  these  articles  are  among  the  Wailes  papers  in  Jackson. 

“Diary,  May  10,  1859;  Historical  Magazine,  III,  219. 

53  Diary,  Mar.  29,  May  7,  1859.  64  Ibid.,  July  9,  13,  1859. 
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recorded  several  traditions  about  the  route  of  Burr’s  flight.35 
With  this  purpose  in  mind,  Wailes  sought  directions  from  Bon¬ 
ner,  editor  of  the  New  York  Ledger ,  and  presented  himself  at 
the  “spacious  and  elegant  house”  of  James  Parton,  who  had 
written  a  biography  of  Burr.  He  found  his  host  “a  small  spare 
man  of  indifferent  features  with  one  eye  larger  than  the  other 
which  gives  him  the  appearance  of  squinting  or  looking  askance.” 
He  also  saw  Mrs.  Parton,  who  was  then  very  popular  as  a  writer 
under  the  pen  name  of  Fanny  Fern. 

In  the  chief  object  of  his  visit  Wailes  was  disappointed. 
Parton  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  about  Burr’s  trial  beyond 
what  he  had  recorded,  but  he  told  Wailes  that  William  Menzies 
had  the  best  collection  of  books  and  documents  about  Burr  and 
Blennerhassett  and  also  suggested  that  he  examine  the  Burr 
and  Blennerhassett  papers  published  by  W.  H.  Safford.  Parton 
further  told  Wailes  that  Blennerhassett’s  diary  had  recently 
been  offered  to  Harpers  and  to  other  publishers  by  a  daughter- 
in-law,,  but  that  too  high  a  price  was  asked. 

At  the  moment  Wailes  called,  Parton,  who  was  then  work¬ 
ing  on  his  life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  was  writing  of  the  general’s 
connection  with  Burr’s  expedition.  Wailes  stated  that  he  had 
recently  read  Jackson’s  answers  made  in  1815  before  the  court 
in  Washington,  Mississippi,  to  the  garnishment  of  Blenner¬ 
hassett,  in  which  Jackson  admitted  acting  as  Burr’s  agent  in  the 
building  of  boats  on  the  Cumberland.  Through  the  previous 
spring  Wailes  had  been  on  the  alert  for  information  about  Burr. 
Through  Judge  Edward  Turner  he  had  secured  a  copy  of  the 
court  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Burr,  and  he  had  located  some 
of  the  notes  exchanged  between  Poindexter,  Shields,  and  Burr 
antecedent  to  Burr’s  surrender.56  Parton  was  keenly  interested 
in  all  of  this,  and  Wailes,  instead  of  getting  information,  was 
soon  promising  to  furnish  Parton  with  memoranda  of  what  he 
knew  or  could  learn  about  several  phases  of  Jackson’s  career. 
In  exchange,  Parton  showed  Wailes  his  “workshop”  and  part  of 
his  manuscript,  gave  him  an  autograph  letter  from  Burr  to  Jack- 
son,  and  promised  to  send  him  several  Jackson  autographs. 

65 Ibid.,  Apr.  25,  1S59.  66 Ibid.,  Apr.  6,  1859. 
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After  a  long  conversation,  they  parted  on  excellent  terms, 
Wailes  being  obligated  to  gather  materials  concerning  Jackson 
for  Parton’s  use.57 

In  Philadelphia  Wailes  visited  both  the  library  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Philosophical  Society  and  the  Franklin  Library,  where  he 
examined  books  relating  to  the  history  of  Mississippi.58  In 
Washington  he  was  introduced  by  Jacob  Thompson  to  Joseph 
C.  G.  Kennedy,  head  of  the  Census  Bureau.  Kennedy,  at  his 
house  on  H  Street,  displayed  a  volume  of  manuscript  letters  to 
and  from  his  grandfather,  Andrew  Ellicott,  relating  chiefly  to 
his  mission  in  Mississippi.  He  gave  Wailes  a  three-page  letter 
of  instructions  addressed  on  July  14,  1797,  by  Timothy  Picker¬ 
ing  to  Ellicott  at  Natchez.59  Kennedy  also  promised  to  collect 
from  various  sources  a  considerable  number  of  letters  to  Ellicott 
written  by  many  people  in  Mississippi. 

While  he  was  in  Washington  Wailes  met  Peter  Force,  the 
famous  collector  of  early  Americana,  whom  he  found  “in  a 
plain  unpretending  building  with  very  common  and  rather  worn 
furniture.”  In  appearance  Force  was  “a  man  of  rather  large 
heavy  frame  but  not  to  be  said  corpulent  very  little  if  any  gray 
hair  face  full  &  but  little  wrinkled  &  in  these  respects  resembling 
a  man  not  over  fifty  but  his  age  must  exceed  this  by  twenty 
years  as  he  is  slow  sluggish  and  decreped  in  his  movements  and 
his  memory  and  mental  activity  impaired — My  introductory  let¬ 
ter  and  a  little  preliminary  conversation  which  made  us  better 
acquainted  and  touched  upon  a  cord  of  Congeniality  in  tastes  and 
pursuits  procured  me  access  to  his  treasures  in  old  books  chiefly 
relating  to  the  History  of  America  with  which  he  has  two  or 
three  Appartments  filled  to  the  utmost  capacity,  the  floor  & 
tables  being  completely  cumbered  with  dusty  dingy  tomes  many 
of  them  of  great  antiquity — With  a  patience  and  perseverance 
almost  painfull  to  me  from  his  evident  physical  debility  he  per- 

67 Ibid.,  July  11,  1859. 

68  Ibid.,  June  29,  July  16,  18,  1859. 

69  Ibid.,  July  25,  1859;  Wailes,  Inaugural  Address.  The  letter  given  to 
Wailes  was  marked  “triplicate.”  The  collection  of  Ellicott  papers  that  Wailes 
examined  in  Kennedy’s  home  is  probably  the  Ellicott  collection  purchased  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  in  1931. 
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sisted  for  hours  in  hunting  out  and  submitting  to  my  examination 
volume  after  volume  of  the  rarest  interest  and  value  of  which 
I  took  copious  notes  for  future  reference  and  with  the  view  of 
endeavoring  to  collect  them  for  Jefferson  College  and  our  His¬ 
torical  Society — He  has  also  in  his  collection  a  large  number  of 
manuscripts  among  them  is  the  report  made  to  the  Government 
by  Maj.  Thos.  Freeman  of  his  exploration  up  Red  River  in 
1 806  which  has  never  been  published  as  far  as  I  know  Among 
the  many  treasures  dating  to  the  early  history  of  Mississippi  is 
a  volume  containing  a  map  of  Mississippi  and  very  minute  and 
detailed  plans  of  Fort  Rosalie  at  Natchez  and  its  environs  and 
of  the  First  fort,  Settlement  and  farms  on  the  Yazoo — ”60 

Shortly  after  returning  to  Mississippi  Wailes  made  for  Force 
a  copy  of  Jefferson’s  letter  to  Thomas  Freeman  giving  instruc¬ 
tions  for  an  exploring  expedition  up  the  Red  River.61  For  Par- 
ton  he  made  a  transcript  of  the  court  record  at  Natchez  of  the 
case  in  which  Andrew  Jackson  was  garnisheed.62  In  fulfillment 
of  another  promise  to  Parton,  Wailes  wrote  with  some  care  his 
own  recollections  of  an  interview  between  Jackson  and  Silas 
Dinsmoor  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  Treaty  of  Doak’s 
Stand  in  October,  18 20. 63  A  few  months  later  he  read  with  de¬ 
light  the  first  two  volumes  of  Parton’s  Jackson ,  being  much 
pleased  to  find  his  memorandum  incorporated  bodily,  with  a 
proper  acknowledgement  of  his  authorship.  Indeed,  Wailes  felt 
kindly  disposed  toward  the  whole  work.  He  liked  the  way  Par- 
ton  laid  “all  old  Hickorys  sins  &  imperfections  bare.”  Most 
Whigs  doubtless  did ! 64 

In  such  ways  as  these  that  have  been  recounted  the  president 
of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society  showed  his  interest  in  his¬ 
tory  during  the  twelve  months  after  the  society  was  organized. 
As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  1859  meeting,  he  made  his  plans 
to  go  to  Jackson,  and  there  he  arrived  on  Saturday,  November 
12.  To  his  complete  surprise,  he  found  that  the  meeting  of  the 

“Diary,  July  25,  1859.  01  Ibid.,  Aug.  23,  2 6,  1859. 

w  Ibid.,  Aug.  2,  1859.  63  Ibid.,  Sept.  7,  Oct.  27,  1859. 

64  Ibid.,  Nov.  24,  1859;  Mar.  22,  i860;  Parton,  Jackson,  I,  359;  II, 
576-581. 
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society  was  over.  It  had  been  called  prematurely  on  Thursday 
evening  by  the  Reverend  William  Carey  Crane,  first  vice-pres¬ 
ident.  After  calling  this  meeting  to  order,  Crane  had  “proceeded 
[according  to  newspaper  reports]  to  deliver  an  address  of  rare 
beauty  and  elegance,  full  of  valuable  information  concerning 
the  early  history  of  Mississippi,  her  rapid  growth,  her  increas¬ 
ing  wealth,  her  literature,  her  great  men  in  the  pulpit  and  at 
the  bar,  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  Mississippi  women,  her 
statesmen,  her  military  glory  and  military  heroes — Jefferson 
Davis  and  John  Anthony  Quitman,  to  whom  he  paid  noble 
tribute,  as  also  to  Geo.  Poindexter  and  Alexander  G.  McNutt, 
and  to  that  renowned  and  glorious  orator,  Seargent  S.  Prentiss, 
whose  genius  was  developed  and  triumphs  achieved  on  Missis¬ 
sippi  soil,  and  whose  last  breath  was  drawn  within  her  borders.” 
During  this  oration,  so  the  newspaper  added,  Crane  “was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  frequent  rounds  of  applause.”65 

Wailes  had  brought  with  him  his  own  carefully  composed 
“Inaugural  Address,”66  in  which  he  described  the  historical 
materials  he  had  located,  both  manuscript  and  printed,  and  told 
about  the  clues  he  was  following  in  the  hope  of  locating  other 
manuscript  sources.  This  address  contained  no  flights  of  oratory, 
but  it  was  packed  with  solid  information  of  exceedingly  great 
value  to  all  interested  in  the  history  of  Mississippi.  But  at  the 
moment  neither  its  worth  nor  its  popular  appeal  was  of  any 
consequence.  There  was  no  meeting  to  which  it  could  be  pre¬ 
sented. 

Although  Crane  had  appointed  a  nominating  committee 
which  was  to  report  at  a  second  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  night 
of  the  sixteenth,  he  had  in  the  meantime  left  Jackson.  Wailes 
vainly  tried  to  collect  a  few  members  of  the  society  for  at  least 
a  skeleton  meeting,  but  even  Sanders  seemed  to  have  lost  his 

65  Vicksburg  Weekly  Whig,  Nov.  23,  1859.  Crane’s  address  was  published, 
apparently  in  full,  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  XXX,  81-90. 

The  constitution  placed  the  date  of  each  annual  meeting  on  the  second 
Monday  in  November.  In  1859  this  was  November  14;  Crane  had  had  his 
meeting  on  the  tenth  (Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  Constitution  and  other  Documents,  pp. 
7-i°). 

“Two  manuscript  copies  are  in  the  Wailes  papers,  Jackson. 
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former  enthusiasm.  Only  three  membership  fees  had  been  paid, 
and  they  were  all  on  an  annual  basis.  Since  interest  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  seemed  so  feeble,  Wailes  cancelled  his  own  life  member¬ 
ship,  for  which  the  fee  was  $20,  and  changed  to  a  yearly  basis.67 

A  day  or  two  later  there  was  an  additional  embarrassment. 
J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  one  of  the  two  per¬ 
sons  appointed  to  read  papers  before  the  society  at  this  meeting. 
In  March  he  had  informed  Wailes  that  he  could  not  fulfill  this 
task  because  at  the  time  the  historical  society  was  to  meet  he 
expected  to  be  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  gathering  materials  con¬ 
cerning  the  history  of  Mississippi  and  especially  about  the  life 
of  John  A.  Quitman.68  Wailes  had  thereupon  appointed  Col¬ 
onel  Isaac  M.  Patridge,  editor  of  the  Vicksburg  Whig,  to  supply 
Claiborne’s  place.  Patridge  chose  as  his  subject  the  history  of 
the  press  in  Mississippi,  and  Wailes  mailed  to  him  data  he  him¬ 
self  had  collected  about  early  printing.69  He  must  have  been 
exceedingly  uncomfortable  when  Patridge  appeared  with  his 
essay  on  Wednesday,  the  sixteenth.  Crane’s  meeting  was  nearly 
a  week  past.  When  the  two  men  were  introduced — it  was  their 
first  meeting — Patridge  was  chagrined  to  learn  that  there  would 
be  no  opportunity  for  him  to  read  his  paper.  Wailes  explained 
the  blunders  and  precipitancy  of  Crane.  Furthermore,  he  of¬ 
fered,  if  he  could  get  the  representatives’  hall  lighted  and  an 
audience  collected,  to  introduce  Patridge  as  the  essayist.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  believing  that  his  paper  alone  would  not  be  of  sufficient 
length,  requested  Wailes  to  give  his  presidential  address  at  the 
same  time.  But  Wailes  did  not  think  his  somewhat  technical 
paper  would  be  suitable  for  a  general  audience.  Patridge,  with 
what  Wailes  considered  was  “indecorous  pertinacity,”  neverthe¬ 
less,  urged  him  to  deliver  it.  The  argument  was  unnecessary. 
The  hall  was  not  lighted ;  there  was  no  audience ;  and  Patridge 
could  not  read  his  paper  either  alone  or  on  a  program  with 
Wailes.  The  next  morning  he  departed  for  Vicksburg,  being,  as 
Wailes  expressed  it,  “seemingly  in  a  rather  bad  humor  of  which 
he  had  some  cause  but  none  through  any  remissness  on  my 

07  Diary,  Jan.  24,  Nov.  12,  1859.  63  Ibid.,  Mar.  25,  1859. 

08  Ibid.,  Apr.  5,  22,  Aug.  20,  1859. 
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part.”70  However,  being  a  newspaper  editor,  Patridge  could 
print  his  article  even  though  he  found  no  opportunity  to  read  it 
before  an  audience.  Thus,  this  very  important  source  for  his¬ 
tories  of  the  early  press  in  Mississippi  remains  as  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society.71 

In  the  midst  of  these  difficulties,  Wailes  did  not  lose  interest 
in  history,  for  while  he  was  in  Jackson  he  tried  to  procure  the 
papers  of  Thomas  Batchelor,  who  was  of  importance  in  terri¬ 
torial  times  and  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  1817. 72 
However,  he  must  have  soon  realized  that  this  was  the  end  of 
the  Mississippi  Historical  Society.  He  instructed  Sanders,  who 
was  resigning  the  state  librarianship,  to  box  up  the  historical 
papers  and  books  he  had  sent  him  in  May  and  to  leave  them  in 
charge  of  his  successor.73 

Wailes’s  social  position  had  secured  for  him  a  courteous 
hearing  when  he  discussed  the  organization  with  his  fellows, 
and  this,  coupled  with  his  own  zeal,  for  a  time  misled  him  in 
his  estimates  of  opinion  toward  the  movement.  Those  whom 
he  had  approached  were,  it  appears,  generous  in  donating  old 
letters  and  other  documents,  but  they  showed  little  interest  in 
the  society  itself.  Besides,  the  organization  was  undoubtedly 
injured  by  the  activities  of  Crane.  Wailes  himself  was  finally 
convinced  of  the  futility  of  trying  to  keep  it  alive.  A  year  later, 
in  the  fall  of  i860,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  Crane  and  at  least 
one  other  person  who  urged  him  to  attempt  another  annual 
meeting  so  that  the  charter  might  be  saved,  for  the  constitution 
required  the  election  of  officers  on  alternate  years.74 

Although  the  society’s  life  was  brief  and  its  end  inglorious, 
it  left  behind  a  valuable  legacy  of  collected  materials  and  an 
aroused  interest  in  the  history  of  Mississippi.75  Another  accom- 

70  Ibid. ,  Nov.  17,  1859. 

71  Vicksburg  Weekly  Whig ,  June  20,  i860;  De  Bow’s  Review,  XXIX,  500- 

509;  Sydnor,  “The  Beginning  of  Printing  in  Mississippi,”  Jour.  Sou.  Hist.,  I, 
50  n.  5.  "Diary,  Nov.  16,  1859. 

78  Ibid.,  Nov.  28,  1859.  74  Ibid.,  Oct.  18,  i860. 

75  No  catalogue  of  the  society’s  archives  has  been  discovered.  In  October, 
i860,  the  collection  was  still  housed  in  the  room  adjoining  the  library  in  the 
capitol  {ibid.,  Oct.  18,  i860),  where  it  probably  remained  until  1896.  About 
this  date  part  of  the  archives  of  the  state  were  removed  from  the  old  library 
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plishment,  however,  is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  The  legislature  of 
Mississippi  was  persuaded  to  aid  in  preserving  the  state’s  his¬ 
tory.  Less  than  a  month  after  the  historical  society  was  char¬ 
tered  a  joint  resolution  declared  that  in  the  state  library  there 
was  only  one  copy,  and  that  unbound  and  in  loose  sheets,  of  the 
acts  of  the  territorial  legislature  for  each  of  the  years:  1805, 
1810,  1 8 1 1,  1812,  1813,  1814,  and  1816.  The  legislature  there¬ 
fore  made  provision  for  binding  these,  and  it  authorized  the 
state  library  to  acquire  ten  copies  of  the  acts  of  the  remaining 
sessions  of  the  state  legislature.76  The  legislature  accepted 
portraits  of  David  Holmes  and  Thomas  H.  Williams  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  state  by  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Olivia  Dunbar.77  Finally,  it  authorized  the  copying  “from  the 
State  paper  office  of  Great  Britain,  [of]  all  documents  relating 
to  the  country  now  embraced  and  lying  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  formerly  known  as  the  Natchez  Dis¬ 
trict  during  British  domination.  .  .  .”  These  transcripts  were 
to  “be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  State  for  future  preserva¬ 
tion  and  reference.”78 

The  historical  society  brought  Wailes  into  closer  relationship 
with  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  whom  he  had  doubtless  known  for  a 
long  time.  Certainly  they  had  exchanged  letters  earlier.79  A 
few  days  after  the  society  was  organized  Claiborne,  who  was 
hard  at  work  on  his  historical  studies,  wrote  from  Shieldsbor- 
ough  asking  Wailes  for  information  about  General  Covington, 
for  whose  memory  he  professed  great  veneration.  He  also 
wanted  Wailes  to  give  his  own  recollections  of  Jefferson  College 
and  of  Washington  in  territorial  times,  all  of  which  he  wished 
to  use  in  his  proposed  history  of  Mississippi.  Wailes  answered 
at  length,  and  later  sent  information  concerning  the  correspond- 


because  the  weight  of  the  books  and  papers  was  thought  dangerous  to  the 
learned  justices  of  the  supreme  court  who  met  in  a  room  beneath.  All  this,  of 
course,  was  in  the  old  capitol  building  (Dunbar  Rowland,  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  p.  18). 

76  Laws  of  Miss.,  1858,  pp.  233-234. 

71  Ibid.,  18 59,  P-  364-  78  Ibid.,  1859,  PP-  188-189. 

70  Diary,  May  12,  1856;  June  29,  1858. 
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ence  of  Governor  Holmes.  He  answered  other  questions  and 
sent  Claiborne  a  document  of  some  importance.80  In  return, 
Claiborne  sent  autographs  of  General  F.  L.  Claiborne  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Thomas  Flournoy. 

While  in  the  depths  of  disappointment  over  the  fiasco  of  the 
Mississippi  Historical  Society,  Wailes  laid  part  of  the  blame  on 
Claiborne.  He  wrote: 

It  is  evident  that  [Sanders’s]  former  zeal  &  connection  with  [the 
society]  was  to  gather  materials  for  a  history  which  he  still  professes 
to  be  engaged  in  writing  but  I  suspect  [it]  is  all  humbug  and  that 
Claiborne  is  using  him  for  his  own  purposes — Neither  of  them  now  I 
think  wish  to  see  any  collections  made  that  will  be  open  or  accessible 
to  anyone  but  themselves. — 81 

A  few  days  later  Wailes  asked  Governor  Poindexter’s  widow 
to  give  to  the  society  two  letters  written  to  her  husband  by 
Governor  Brandon.  She  responded  that  Sanders  had  recently 
borrowed  a  box  of  Poindexter’s  letters  from  which  he  was  select¬ 
ing  such  documents  as  he  thought  Claiborne  might  find  useful. 
With  evident  irritation,  she  added  that  she  was  finding  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  persuade  Sanders  to  return  this  material.  When  Wailes 
spoke  to  her  a  second  time  on  this  subject,  the  box  of  Poindex¬ 
ter’s  papers  was  still  in  the  possession  of  Sanders ;  as  a  result, 
the  letters  could  not  be  acquired  for  the  historical  society.82 

It  is  probable  that  Claiborne  used  Sanders  as  a  gatherer 
of  historical  materials,  and  if  he  did  no  one  should  object. 
Whether  they  opposed  a  historical  society  with  its  archives  open 
to  all  is  a  different  matter.  Although  Wailes’s  opinion,  written 
in  an  hour  of  disappointment,  must  not  be  given  too  much 
weight,  his  own  attitude  toward  the  sources  of  Mississippi’s  his¬ 
tory  was  certainly  not  monopolistic.  He  was  generous  in  sup¬ 
plying  data  to  other  students  and  enthusiastic  in  encouraging 
other  persons  to  attack  historical  problems. 

Although  there  was  probably  little  real  rivalry  between 
Claiborne  and  Wailes,  there  are  interesting  contrasts  between 
their  historical  interests.  Claiborne’s  historical  writings  de- 

80  Ibid.,  Dec.  6,  1858;  Mar.  4,  May  7,  1859. 

81  Ibid.,  Nov.  13,  1859.  “  Ibid.,  Nov.  15-16,  1859. 
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fended  secession  5  Wailes  was  a  Unionist.  The  latter  was  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Natchez  region,  which 
Claiborne  scarcely  touched  after  the  territorial  period.  As  an 
additional  contrast,  Wailes  seems  to  have  been  more  interested 
in  economic,  social,  and  agricultural  history  than  Claiborne,  who 
wrote  chiefly  from  a  political  viewpoint.83 

In  the  last  months  of  his  life  Wailes  was  working  on  a  brief 
history  of  Jefferson  College,  which  was  a  Whiggish  institution, 
and  on  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Governor  Sargent,  the  Federalist. 
The  latter  he  commenced  after  discovering  in  the  law  office  of 
S.  S.  Boyd  of  Natchez  two  pamphlets  defending  Sargent’s  offi¬ 
cial  conduct  as  governor.84  Wailes’s  reliance  on  such  sources  as 
these  for  a  biographical  sketch  of  Sargent,  as  well  as  his  friend¬ 
ship  for  Sargent’s  son  and  grandson,  suggests  that  he  wrote 
from  a  different  viewpoint  from  that  of  Claiborne. 

The  fact  that  Wailes  was  writing  about  Sargent  and  Jeffer¬ 
son  College  shows  that  the  death  of  the  Mississippi  Historical 
Society  did  not  destroy  his  interest  in  history,  although  his  zeal 
as  a  collector  of  manuscripts  was  nearly  extinguished.  Facts 
about  Burr  and  Blennerhassett  he  continued  to  seek.  Chancing 
to  be  in  Port  Gibson  in  December  1861,  he  examined  the  record 
of  a  suit  in  June,  1818,  against  Blennerhassett  and  his  son  for 
assault  on  John  Hayes.  He  noted  that  in  December,  1818, 
Blennerhassett  sold  the  plantation  “La  Cache,”  which  he  had 
owned  for  nearly  nine  years,  together  with  eighteen  slaves  for 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.85 

Of  more  importance  was  Wailes’s  interest  in  the  life  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Leonard  Covington,  his  father-in-law,  to  whom  he  was  also 
distantly  related  by  blood.  Several  of  his  friends  urged  him  to 
write  a  sketch  of  Covington  for  the  historical  society.  Wailes 

63  Any  criticism  of  Claiborne’s  omissions  must  necessarily  be  tempered  by 
remembering  his  losses.  In  the  ashes  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Mississippi 
may  have  been  the  facts  that  critics  object  to  his  having  omitted. 

84  Diary,  June  9,  July  5,  9,  Aug.  6,  8,  1862.  The  pamphlets  Wailes  used 
were  doubtless  these:  Papers,  in  Relation  to  the  Official  Conduct  of  Governour 
Sargent,  Boston,  1801 ;  and,  Papers  in  Relation  to  the  Official  Conduct  of 
Winthrop  Sargent,  .  .  .  Governor  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  Published  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

K  Diary,  Dec.  31,  1861;  June  9,  1862. 
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decided  to  do  this,  although  he  did  not  seriously  undertake  the 
task  until  after  the  death  of  the  society. 

Being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  scenes  of  Covington’s 
activities  in  the  Mississippi  region,  Wailes  and  his  wife,  Rebecca 
Covington  Wailes,  decided  to  explore  the  battlefields  on  which 
Covington  fought  under  Wayne  and  in  the  War  of  1812.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  summer  of  i860  they  planned  the  itinerary  of 
a  trip  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  so  as  to  include  these 
localities.  A  number  of  persons  were  interviewed  at  both  places, 
and  Wailes  took  notes  of  all  that  he  learned.  On  the  return 
homeward,  he  stopped  again  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  visit 
Peter  Force  and  to  search,  unsuccessfully,  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  an  old  Dunbar  map  of  the  Natchez  district  which  he 
had  seen  there  some  years  before.86 

After  returning  home  he  composed  a  biography  of  General 
Covington  covering  sixty-seven  pages  of  letter  paper.  The  work 
was  done  slowly  because  of  the  disturbances  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  sketch  was  not  completed  until  July,  1862, 87  four 
months  before  Wailes’s  own  death.  The  troublous  times  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  publishing  this  memoir.  Fortunately,  the 
manuscript  was  preserved,  and  “this  gesture  of  a  hand  lifted, 
but  arrested,”  was  completed  in  1928  when  his  Memoir  of 
Leonard  Covington  was  at  last  published.  The  work  well  de¬ 
served  publication.  Wailes  was  painstaking  and  resourceful  in 
gathering  the  material — a  difficult  task  because  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  many  valuable  documents  some  years  earlier  by  fire — 
and  he  displayed  good  judgment  and  a  dignified  restraint  in 
interpretation.88 

m  Ibid.,  May  1 8-Sept.  29,  i860. 

87  Ibid.,  July  13,  20,  Aug.  6,  1862. 

88  B.  L.  C.  Wailes,  Memoir  of  Leonard  Covington,  ed.  Nellie  Wailes  Bran¬ 
don  and  W.  M.  Drake  (privately  printed,  Natchez,  1928).  In  addition  to  the 
Memoir,  which  extends  through  page  39,  the  editors  generously  added  twenty- 
one  additional  printed  pages  of  letters  by  General  Covington  chiefly  written 
about  the  time  of  his  move  to  the  Mississippi  Territory. 
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FROM  HIS  home  in  the  village  of  Washington  Wailes 
often  traveled  over  the  state  and  sometimes  to  more  distant 
places.  This  experience  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed,  for  much  of 
his  youth  had  been  spent  out  of  doors,  and  the  habit  of  getting 
into  the  fields  and  woods  nearly  every  day  was  never  lost.  As 
soon  as  he  began  to  recover  from  an  illness,  in  the  fall  of  1853, 
he  rode  in  his  carriage  daily,  at  first  inside  the  village  and  then, 
as  strength  returned,  out  into  the  countryside.  Within  a  few 
weeks  he  was  each  day  riding  his  horse  at  a  gallop  for  six  ijiiles 
or  more  or  was  walking  several  miles  over  rough  ground.1 

Probably  his  most  extensive  traveling  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  was  done  while  he  was  making  his  agricultural  and 
geological  survey  of  Mississippi.  At  this  time  most  of  his  jour¬ 
neying  was  behind  his  own  horses  with  Gabriel  or  Isaac  at  the 
reins.  Occasionally  master  and  servant  rode  in  a  Jersey  wagon2 
or  in  a  carriage,  but  the  favorite  vehicle  was  a  sulky,  in  which 
Wailes  estimated  that  he  rode  twelve  thousand  miles  between 
1841  and  1855.3  Occasionally  he  used  the  public  stage.  Because 
nearly  all  of  his  traveling  in  the  early  i85o’s  was  over  the  dirt 
roads  of  Mississippi,  most  of  his  experiences  could  have  befallen 
a  wayfarer  many  years  before  or,  for  that  matter,  many  years 
afterward. 

On  September  5,  1852,  he  reached  home  after  a  thirty-day 
“fatiguing  trip”  to  the  Gulf  Coast  during  which  his  expenses 
amounted  to  $94.82.  In  this  month  he  had  covered  550  miles 
and,  of  course,  had  consumed  much  time  collecting  data  for  the 
geological  survey.  Part  of  the  road  had  been  very  rough.  At 
one  place  where  it  followed  the  top  of  a  clay  ridge  it  was  best 
1  Diary,  Sept.-Dee.,  1853. 

Some  information  about  travel  in  Mississippi  can  be  found  in  B.  H.  Meyer, 
History  of  Transportation  in  the  United  States  before  i860. 

3  Diary,  Nov.  18,  1854.  3  Ibid.,  July  31,  1861. 
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described  by  the  name  given  it  by  local  teamsters — the  Devil’s 
Backbone.  The  horses  were  much  jaded  and  galled  after  the 
trip,  and  Gabriel  spent  the  next  day  cleaning  up  the  carriage 
and  harness  and  repairing  damages.4 

After  a  trip  to  Jackson  by  water  and  rail,  Wailes,  with  Isaac 
to  manage  the  horses,  left  home  on  November  io  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi.  Laying  his  course  through  Port  Gibson, 
he  reached  Jackson  at  the  end  of  the  third  day,  covering  on  the 
average  forty  miles  a  day.5  After  four  days  in  Jackson  he  set 
out  again  and,  following  an  indirect  route,  traveled  through 
Canton,  Philadelphia,  Macon,  Columbus,  Aberdeen,  Okolona, 
and  Pontotoc  to  Oxford,  which  he  reached  on  December  3. 
Travel  was  slower  after  leaving  Jackson.  The  roads  seem  to 
have  been  rougher,  and  the  weather  was  certainly  worse.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  he  wrote:  “Drove  my  horses  very  hard  today 
over  heavy  roads  rendered  worse  by  the  flood  of  rain.”  The 
worst  road,  encountered  immediately  after  leaving  Aberdeen, 
was  “over  an  exceedingly  rough  and  decaying  causeway  of 
rough  rails  over  the  Post  Oak  flats  and  the  Prairie  lands  [which 
was]  exceedingly  rough  and  cut  up  by  the  cotton  waggons.”  He 
met  a  large  number  of  these  wagons  during  the  day,  probably 
drawn  by  oxen,  slowly  moving  to  Aberdeen,  where  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  twenty-five  thousand  bales  were  already  accumulated 
waiting  for  the  winter  rains  to  swell  the  Tombigbee  so  that 
steamboats  could  reach  the  town  and  start  the  cotton  of  the 
region  on  its  way  to  distant  markets.  After  he  had  bounced  over 
this  corduroy  road,  punctuated  by  lurches  into  worn  spots  and 
holes  in  the  rough  wooden  surface,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
characterized  the  day  as  “exceedingly  toilsome  and  fatiguing  to 
the  horses  and  myself.”6 

After  three  days  in  Oxford,  the  return  trip  to  Jackson  was 
made  between  December  6  and  12,  inclusive,  by  way  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  Carrollton,  and  Lexington.  Both  weather  and  roads  were 

*  Ibid .,  Aug.  7-Sept.  6,  1852.  0  Ibid.,  Nov.  10-12,  1852. 

6 Ibid.,  Nov.  29,  1852.  A  record  of  the  trying  experiences  of  another 
traveler  over  the  roads  of  this  part  of  Mississippi  can  be  found  in  the  Western 
Farmer  and.  Gardener ,  IV,  59-60. 
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better,  and  the  trip  was  marred  by  nothing  more  serious  than 
the  breaking  of  the  shaft  of  the  sulky,  the  repairing  of  which  cost 
$2.00.  Because  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  and  the  prospect  of 
unfavorable  weather,  Wailes  returned  home  from  Jackson  by 
rail  and  boat  by  way  of  Vicksburg.  Isaac,  who  was  left  to  bring 
the  horses  through  the  country,  reached  Washington  the  day 
after  his  master,  which  was  much  sooner  than  expected.  He  had 
traveled  through  floods  of  rain  and  had  swum  several  creeks 
from  which  the  bridges  had  been  swept  away.  Though  Isaac 
was  evidently  an  intrepid  traveler,  he  was  not  foolhardy ;  for 
he  had  patiently  waited  for  the  swollen  Big  Sand  Creek  to  sub¬ 
side  before  trying  to  cross.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  horses 
were  “greatly  fatigued  &  jaded  &  sulkey  broken.”7 

At  the  end  of  December  Wailes  noted  that  in  the  last  six 
months  of  1852  he  had  traveled  1,953  miles  and  that  his  ex¬ 
penses  on  the  road  had  amounted  to  $250.37.  His  nights  were 
sometimes  spent  in  private  homes  and  sometimes  in  hotels  at  a 
cost  for  himself,  his  servant,  and  his  horses  of  about  $1.75  a  day 
with  additional  expenses  for  food  and  forage  at  noon  amounting 
to  fifty  cents  or  a  little  more.  Expenses  at  Jackson  for  four  days 
were  $9.008  and  at  Oxford  for  three  days  were  $9.25°  There 
was  little  difference  in  cost  between  private  homes  and  public 
hostelries,  though  in  a  few  homes,  especially  in  his  own  section 
of  the  state,  no  payment  was  permitted.  Although  he  seldom 
complained  and  could  occasionally  characterize  his  stopping 
place  as  an  “excellent  house  good  fare  &  cheap,”  he  sometimes 
found  himself  in  a  “dirty  house  poor  accomodation  [sic]”10  At 
Columbia,  where  the  legislature  had  met  in  1822,  he  “obtained 
quarters  in  the  Old  State  house  the  only  tavern  in  the  place, 
the  most  dilipidated  [sic]  decayed  &  tumbled  down  old  fabric 
I  ever  saw  inhabited.  The  town  has  gone  into  the  last  stage  of 
decay.”11  But  even  in  Jackson  the  traveler  sometimes  suffered 
hardships.  Once  while  Wailes  was  there  a  large  Masonic  con¬ 
vention  was  held.  Although  five  Masons  were  put  in  his  room, 
he  at  least  “retained  the  exclusive  occupancy”  of  his  bed.12 

7  Diary,  Dec.  17-18,  1852.  a  Ibid.,  Nov.  i 6,  1852. 

9  Ibid.,  Dec.  6,  1852.  10  Ibid.,  Feb.  12,  13,  1852. 

u  Ibid.,  Aug.  10,  1852.  “  Ibid.,  Jan.  17,  1854. 
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Early  in  June,  1853,  Wailes  again  set  out  for  Oxford.  With 
more  need  for  speed  than  on  his  previous  trip,  he  traveled  as 
far  as  Yazoo  City  by  steamboat  and  there  took  the  public  stage. 
He  found  the  road  from  Yazoo  City  to  Benton  planked  with 
two-inch  oak  boards  which  had  been  sawed  along  the  roadside 
by  a  portable  sawmill.  He  was  told  that  this  road  had  cost 
$4,000  a  mile  to  build  but  that  tolls  were  annually  collected 
equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested.  Three-fifths  of  the 
profits  were  reinvested  in  extending  the  road. 

Though  this  part  of  the  road  was  excellent,  Wailes  passed 
an  uncomfortable  day.  There  were  ten  passengers,  some  of 
whom  were  very  large  men,  and  the  day  was  hot  and  humid. 
Wailes  was  tired  when  Lexington  was  reached  before  sunset. 

With  the  passenger  list  cut  in  half,  travel  was  resumed  shortly 
after  midnight.  Breakfast  was  eaten  at  a  stage  stand  at  six,  and 
at  Carrollton  three  passengers  left  5  so  the  day  gave  promise  of 
more  comfort.  However,  five  miles  farther  the  front  axle  broke. 
The  stage  driver  returned  to  Carrollton  and  after  three  hours 
returned  with  a  springless,  rough  two-horse  wagon  in  which  the 
passengers  were  jolted  thirty-eight  miles  farther  to  Coffeeville. 
There  they  arrived  about  dark,  having  covered  in  all  about 
seventy  miles  that  day. 

Added  to  physical  discomfort  was  the  disturbing  news  that 
fifteen  days  earlier  a  traveler  had  come  to  Coffeeville  by  stage 
and  had  since  died  of  smallpox.  The  negro  servant  wrho  had 
attended  him  at  the  inn  had  contracted  the  disease,  and  the  town 
was  now  in  a  panic.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  to  the 
country. 

In  spite  of  these  discomforts  and  worries,  Wailes  did  not 
forget  to  watch  the  country  he  passed:  red  clover  maturing  near 
Grenada,  cherry  trees — whether  blackhart  or  merillo  he  was  not 
sure — and  peach  orchards  well  laden  with  fruit  not  yet  ripe. 

At  eleven  o’clock  at  night  of  the  same  day  on  which  he  had 
already  traveled  seventy  miles,  Wailes  left  Coffeeville  in  the 
very  same  stage  that  had  brought  the  smallpox  victim  to  that 
town.  A  fellow-passenger  was  the  barkeeper  of  the  hotel  where 
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the  negro  with  smallpox  was  being  cared  for.  The  barkeeper 
was  on  his  way  to  Memphis  to  be  near  medical  aid  and  good 
nurses  if  he  developed  the  dread  disease.  There  was  probably 
no  merriment  among  the  frightened  passengers  in  that  stage. 
Wailes  may  have  preferred  the  springless  wagon  in  which  he 
had  earlier  suffered,  for  he  wrote  that  traveling  in  this  disease¬ 
laden  stage  was  “a  risk  which  I  would  rather  have  avoided, 
although  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  &  having 
been  vaccinated  myself  after  arriving  at  manhood .”  After  cover¬ 
ing  twenty-eight  miles,  the  stage  reached  Oxford  a  little  before 
eight  the  next  morning.  Wailes  was  sore  from  the  jolting  of 
the  wagon  of  the  previous  day.  He  had  slept  but  little  in  the 
stage  to  Oxford,  and  soon  after  breakfast  he  became  ill  with 
“something  like  an  attack  of  Bilious  Cholic”  which  kept  him  in 
bed  all  day.13 

On  June  8  Wailes  took  the  stage  north  to  Holly  Springs, 
thirty  miles  distant,  which  he  reached  at  half-past  four  in  the 
afternoon.  He  had  crossed  the  Tallahatchie  some  five  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tippah,  which  was  then  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation.  His  purpose  was  to  interview  Judge 
Alexander  M.  Clayton,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi.  In  this  expectation  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  because  Clayton  was  at  his  home  eight  or  ten  miles 
in  the  country  preparing  for  his  trip  to  Cuba,  where  he  was  to 
serve  as  United  States  consul.  Wailes  thereupon  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  his  situation  to  explore  the  extreme  northern  part 
of  the  state.  He  hired  a  cab  and  horse  from  the  livery  stable 
at  $2.25  a  day  and  started  east  toward  Tippah  and  Tishomingo 
counties,  following  the  new  mail  route  over  a  hilly  and  rough 
road  covered  in  places  with  deep  sand.  He  reached  Ripley  the 
second  night  and  the  next  morning  started  for  Jacinto,  then  the 
seat  of  Tishomingo  County.  However,  when  he  reached  Mon¬ 
roe’s,  a  stage  stand  at  the  Hatchie  Causeway,  his  hired  horse 
became  very  sick.  The  hostler  for  the  stage  horses  bled  him  in 
the  mouth,  and  then  with  great  difficulty  stopped  the  bleeding 
by  tying  a  cord  tightly  about  his  upper  jaw  under  the  lip  so  as 

13  Ibid,.,  June  3-4,  1853. 
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to  compress  the  gum.  Fearing  that  the  horse  would  die,  Wailes 
turned  back  toward  Holly  Springs,  which  he  reached  without 
further  accident.  Since  the  new  mail  route  had  proved  such  a 
poor  road,  he  returned  by  the  old  stage  road,  which  he  found 
equally  bad. 

Although  rubbing  elbows  with  the  masses  in  crowded  stage¬ 
coaches  and  rough  wagons  was  doubtless  a  wholesome  leveling 
influence  for  a  planter  of  the  Natchez  region,  it  was  most  un¬ 
pleasant  ■,  and  Wailes  returned  by  boat,  which  he  boarded  at 
Memphis.  The  latter  he  reached  by  traveling  north  from  Holly 
Springs  twenty  miles  by  stage  and  an  additional  thirty  miles  by 
train  to  Memphis  at  a  total  cost  of  $3. 25. 14 

At  the  end  of  June,  Wailes,  who  was  then  in  Washington, 
calculated  that  since  January  1  he  had  traveled  2,250  miles  at  a 
cost  of  $157.76,  and  that  his  total  travels  to  that  date  for  the 
geological  survey  amounted  to  7,156  miles.15 

As  for  speed,  occasionally  Wailes  drove  forty  miles  in  a  day 
behind  his  own  horses.16  His  wife  once  drove  forty-nine  miles 
between  sunrise  and  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.17  The  stages, 
with  fresh  horses  at  intervals,  made  better  time,  and  Wailes 
noted,  as  a  memorable  performance,  when  a  stage  in  which  he 
was  riding  covered  seven  miles  in  one  hour.18 

The  roads  over  which  he  traveled  were,  with  rare  exceptions, 
what  are  today  classed  as  unimproved.  Ferries  and  bridges 
were  usually  privately  owned ;  for  their  use  travelers  had  to  pay 
fees.  Tolls  were  also  charged  for  riding  over  the  few  bits  of 
highway  that  had  received  more  than  a  minimum  of  attention. 
The  lack  of  stone  in  most  parts  of  the  state  handicapped  any 
attempt  to  improve  the  surface  of  the  highways,  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  plank-covered  roads  were  built  in  a  few  places 
by  private  capital,  such  as  the  road  Wailes  passed  over  from 
Yazoo  City  to  Benton. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  such  stretches,  highways 
received  no  attention  beyond  a  brief  yearly  working  by  negroes 

14  Ibid.,  June  8-14,  1853. 

™  Ibid.,  June  30,  1853.  16  Ibid.,  Nov.  10-12,  1852. 

17  Ibid.,  May  19,  1856.  “  Ibid.,  Nov.  5,  1858. 
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assigned  from  each  plantation.  On  four  days  in  the  spring  of 
1857  f°ur  °f  Wailes’s  servants  with  a  horse  and  cart  were  so 
engaged.  The  road  inspector  had  assigned  to  Wailes  the  repair 
of  the  section  of  road  “running  East  from  Mrs.  Fullers  gate  to 
bottom  of  hill  W.  of  Mrs.  Carrs.”19 

As  one  would  expect,  the  state  of  the  roads,  which  depended 
chiefly  on  the  weather,  sometimes  determined  when  a  journey 
would  be  made,  or  settled  such  a  question  as  whether  to  drive 
from  Washington  to  Jackson  or  to  go  by  way  of  Vicksburg  on 
boat  and  train.20  Even  choosing  the  latter,  one  had  to  get  to 
Natchez  to  embark,  and  that  was  not  always  easy.  Sometimes 
that  road,  passing  through  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  was  “deluged  with  water  and  worked  up  into 
a  quagmire,”21  with  the  water  in  places  over  the  hubs  of  the 
carriage  wheels.22  Occasionally  it  was  almost  impassable  except 
on  horseback.23  Wailes’s  children,  returning  home  from  a  visit 
to  near-by  relatives,  were  delayed  a  day  by  bad  roads  and  a 
swollen  creek,  and,  in  consequence,  they  reached  home  barely  in 
time  for  their  Christmas  dinner.24  Robert,  a  servant,  was  once 
delayed  when  he  came  through  the  country  from  “Fonsylvania” 
to  Washington,  and  had  to  drive  the  last  twenty  miles  after 
dark.  Since  he  was  “not  able  to  see  through  the  murky  darkness 
of  a  cloudy  night  the  horses  picked  their  own  way.”25 

There  still  remained  the  rare  chance  of  a  stagecoach  robbery. 
In  1852  Judge  J.  M.  Howry,  proctor  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  took  the  night  stage  for  Oxford  with  six  thousand 
dollars  in  currency.  Near  Jackson  the  stage  was  held  up.  Al¬ 
though  Howry  was  robbed  of  his  trunk,  he  somehow  managed 
to  save  the  money.26  More  frequent  than  encounters  with  out¬ 
laws  were  the  minor  accidents  of  travel.  Once  Wailes’s  horse, 
on  which  he  was  riding  near  his  plantation  in  Warren  County, 
caught  his  forefoot  in  a  grapevine,  reared  and  plunged  as  he 
became  frightened,  and  finally  fell  over  on  his  back.  Wailes, 

19  Ibid.,  Apr.  15,  20,  June  9-1 1,  1857. 

20  Ibid.,  Dec.  27,  1853. 

31  Ibid.,  Jan.  30,  1857.  w  Ibid.,  Dec.  8,  1857. 

33  Ibid.,  Dec.  27,  1853.  34  Ibid.,  Dec.  24-25,  1853. 

“  Ibid.,  Jan.  25,  1857.  38 Ibid.,  Oct.  14,  1852. 
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luckily,  was  thrown  out  of  the  way  and  sustained  no  injury.27 
On  another  occasion,  while  he  and  a  friend  wrere  driving  down 
the  steep  bluff  to  Natchez-under-the-Hill,  the  front  wheel  of 
the  carriage  came  off ;  but  the  horses  were  gentle,  and  no  harm 
was  done.28  Again,  while  Wailes  and  his  wife  were  being 
driven  from  the  plantation  toward  Warrenton  one  of  the  horses 
balked  going  up  a  hill  and  upset  the  carriage.  Though  no  one 
was  hurt,  the  carriage  tongue  and  hounds  were  broken.  A  cab 
and  horse  were  borrowed  from  an  acquaintance,  and  by  fast 
driving  Warrenton  was  reached  before  the  boat  departed.29 

When  WaiJes  was  writing  the  entries  in  the  early  part  of  his 
diary,  he  was  gathering  facts  about  geology  and  agriculture, 
and  his  travels  were  mostly  by  land.  In  the  later  fifties,  aftei 
his  wife  inherited  “Fonsylvania,”  most  of  his  traveling  was  by 
water.  His  most  frequent  trips  were  from  Natchez  to  Warren 
County  on  such  boats  as  the  Charmer,  the  Princess ,  the  Natchez , 
the  Eclifse ,  and  the  Alice  Vivian.  Wailes  was  astonished  to  find 
the  last-named,  on  which  he  first  rode  during  a  flood,  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Noah.30  These  were  among  the  fastest  and 
largest  boats  on  the  Mississippi,  averaging  about  seven  hundred 
tons.31 

Occasionally,  when  going  on  long  journeys,  Wailes  took 
passage  on  the  up-river  boats  which  stopped  only  at  important 
towns.  One  of  these,  the  Atlantic ,  a  Louisville  packet,  he  and 
his  wife  boarded  in  the  spring  of  1 860  at  Natchez.  When  Vicks¬ 
burg,  between  no  and  125  miles  up  the  river,  was  reached  in 
ten  hours,  Wailes  was  surprised  at  the  speed.32  On  another 
trip  he  left  Vicksburg  at  nine  o’clock  at  night  and  reached 
Natchez  at  six  o’clock  the  next  morning.33  Wailes,  however, 
found  it  more  convenient  on  his  trips  to  the  plantation  to  dis¬ 
embark  at  Warrenton,  a  small  town  south  of  Vicksburg,  where 

17  Ibid.,  Apr.  14,  1862.  28  Ibid.,  Apr.  8,  1859. 

^  Ibid.,  Jan.  22,  1858.  30 Ibid.,  July  n,  1858. 

31  J.  T.  Lloyd,  Lloyd's  Steamboat  Directory,  pp.  267-272,  280. 

83  Diary,  May  18,  i860.  Wallace  A.  Brice,  New  Orleans  Merchants'  Diary 
and  Guide  for  1857  and  1858,  advertisements,  p.  46,  gives  a  table  of  distances 
between  river  ports  from  New  Orleans  to  Cairo,  Ill.  Another  table,  with  some 
variations  in  distances,  can  be  found  in  Lloyd’s  Steamboat  Directory,  p.  231. 

33  Diary,  Dec.  16,  1852. 
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the  fast  packets  did  not  stop.  Once,  when  in  a  great  rush  to 
reach  the  plantation,  he  left  Natchez  at  two  in  the  morning  on 
the  up-river  boat  Michigan.  When  the  captain  refused  to  land 
him  at  Warrenton,  he  had  to  go  on  to  Vicksburg  and  from  there 
drive  back  to  “Fonsylvania.”34 

The  boats  on  which  Wailes  traveled  from  Natchez  to  War¬ 
renton  usually  took  about  fifteen  hours  for  the  trip.35  They 
loaded  and  unloaded  freight  and  passengers  at  plantation  land¬ 
ings  as  well  as  at  small  villages.  In  the  fall  and  winter,  loading 
cotton  for  the  New  Orleans  market  consumed  much  time.  Com¬ 
ing  to  Natchez  in  November,  1857,  Wailes  wrote:  “Stopped  at 
several  points  taking  on  Cotton  and  did  not  reach  Natchez  till 
near  Sunset  with  about  3000  Bales  on  board.”36  Under  similar 
circumstances  he  had  earlier  written:  “Found  ourselves  lying 
too  in  Cotton  at  Rodney  on  rising  this  morning.”37  Sometimes  fog 
or  rain  compelled  a  boat  to  tie  up  for  several  hours  until  the 
pilot  could  see  the  landmarks  and  keep  to  the  channel.38  Once 
a  squall  of  wind  just  above  Natchez  blew  Wailes’s  boat  to  shore, 
where  it  was  tied  up  until  the  wind  subsided.39 

Though  the  boats  were  of  light  draft,  the  twists  and  shifting 
of  the  channel  called  for  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  pilots. 
One  morning  Wailes  found  his  boat  and  one  other  tied  up  at 
Duncan’s  landing  waiting  for  a  light  fog  to  lift.  Just  ahead  was 
the  shoal  on  the  side  of  Fairchild’s  Island,  and  good  visibility 
was  needed  to  get  the  boat  through.  Finally  the  lifting  of  the 
fog  “enabled  the  pilot  to  pick  his  way  through  the  channel 
which  we  fortunately  passed  only  bumping  twice.”40 

Everything  considered,  boats  furnished  the  most  comforta¬ 
ble  means  of  travel  in  the  region.  Though  one  might  experience 
such  discomfort  as  wading  through  mud  to  reach  the  boat  at 
Vicksburg,41  this  was  better  than  riding  through  the  rain  half 

34  Ibid.,  June  2,  1855. 

35  Schedules  of  “accommodation”  boats  plying  between  New  Orleans  and 
Vicksburg  can  be  found  in  Natchez  Daily  Courier ,  Nov.  14,  1857. 

38  Diary,  Nov.  14,  1857.  37  Ibid.,  Jan.  21,  1857. 

33 Ibid..,  Nov.  23,  1856;  Feb. ‘2,  Mar.  5,  Oct.  16,  1857. 

39  Ibid,.,  May  12,  1853. 

40 Ibid.,  Nov.  23,  1859.  41  Ibid.,  Jan.  20,  1857. 
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the  day  and  reaching  one’s  destination  “wet,  muddy  &  unwell.”42 
Possibly  the  chief  disadvantage  of  boat  travel  was  the  irregularity 
of  schedules,  due  chiefly  to  weather  conditions  and  the  delays  at 
the  landings.  On  the  other  hand,  with  at  least  twelve  packets 
stopping  at  Natchez43  Wailes  usually  did  not  have  long  to  wait 
for  a  boat.  However,  on  June  15,  1859,  when  he  and  his  son 
made  their  farewells  and  drove  to  Natchez  to  begin  a  trip  to 
the  North,  they  found  that  the  Fanny  Bullitt ,  on  which  they 
had  engaged  passage,  had  passed  down  only  the  day  before.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  up  for  two  days  5  so  they  re¬ 
turned  home.  When  waiting  for  a  boat  at  night,  or  when  he 
disembarked  at  Natchez  too  late  to  drive  to  Washington  the 
same  night,  Wailes  found  accommodations  on  either  Nelson’s  or 
Wilson’s  wharf  boats.  These  dismantled  steamers,  by  floating 
with  the  rises  and  falls  of  the  river,  formed  satisfactory  wharves 
for  freight  and  also  served  as  hotels.44 

Although  Wailes  once  suffered  from  the  heat  and  mosqui¬ 
toes  on  a  boat  on  the  Yazoo  River,45  and  twice  complained  of 
poor  accommodations,  slow  speed,  and  high  charges  on  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  boats,46  his  most  uncomfortable  boat  trip  was  up  the 
Arkansas  River  when  there  was  a  boom  in  Arkansas  lands.  Inns, 
stagecoaches,  and  boats  were  crowded.  The  boats  on  which 
Wailes  rode  were  rude  and  small,  displacing  only  a  little  over 
a  hundred  tons.47 

Once  aboard  the  average  Mississippi  River  steamer,  life  was 
comfortable,  which  could  not  usually  be  said  of  stagecoach 
travel.  On  cool  days  there  were  fires  in  the  cabins,48  food  was 
usually  good,  there  was  no  physical  exertion,  there  was  a  sep¬ 
arate  “cabin”  or  lounge  for  the  ladies,49  and  usually  there  was 
good  company  aboard. 

a  Ibid.,  May  27,  1853.  43  Natchez  Daily  Courier,  Nov.  14,  1857. 

44  Diary,  Dec.  12,  1852;  June  18,  1853;  Nov.  23,  1836;  Mar.  4,  May  8, 
1857;  June  16,  1859. 

46  Ibid.,  June  2,  1853.  “ Ibid.,  July  7-13,  Nov.  4,  1854. 

"They  were  the  Young  America  and  the  Umpire.  See  Lloyd’s  Steamboat 
Directory,  pp.  267-272. 

For  Wailes’s  account  of  this  trip,  see  “Diary  of  a  Journey  in  Arkansas  in 
1856,”  ed.  C.  S.  Sydnor,  Miss.  Valley  Hist.  Rev.,  XXII,  419-433. 

“Diary,  May  25,  1853.  40 Ibid.,  Oct.  18,  1856;  Nov.  13,  1857. 
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Some  idea  of  the  appearance,  equipment,  and  management 
of  these  boats  is  gained  from  the  following  description  of  the 
General  Quitman ,  which  was  put  into  service  in  December, 
1859: 

She  is  a  lofty  boat,  suitable  for  carrying  cotton,  has  high  chimneys, 
surmounted  by  handsomely  shaped  leaves,  with  a  distinctive  mark 
placed  between  her  chimneys  in  the  shape  of  a  large  star,  mingled 
with  smaller  stars,  gilded.  In  the  center  of  the  larger  star  is  a  cres¬ 
cent.  Her  cabin  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  neatness,  beauty,  and 
elegance.  It  is  the  highest  and  best  ventilated  on  the  river,  and  con¬ 
tains  fifty  state  rooms,  all  furnished  in  the  best  possible  style.  The 
floor  of  the  cabin  is  covered  with  the  richest  and  most  costly  velvet 
carpets.  The  clerks  are  Messrs.  E.  L.  Shaw  and  John  Adams,  both 
experienced  and  attentive,  the  former  having  served  some  time  on 
the  Natchez,  and  he  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  place.  W.  Frank 
Corkery  officiates  as  general  caterer  for  the  boat,  and  has  displayed 
the  utmost  good  taste  in  selecting  her  outfit,  and  managing  the  in¬ 
ternal  arrangements  of  the  cabin  and  table.50 

There  was  hardly  a  trip  taken  by  Wailes  that  he  did  not 
meet  an  old  friend  or  form  a  new  one,  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Mississippi  River  packet  was  probably  the  chief 
meeting  place  of  the  planters  of  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
Conversation  naturally  followed  interests:  prices  of  negroes, 
land  and  cotton,  overseer’s  wages,  the  panic  of  1857,  politics, 
marl  as  a  fertilizer,  recently  discovered  Indian  relics,  news  of 
friends,  and  reminiscences  about  old  times.51  By  some  of  those 
outside  the  charmed  circle,  “The  River  Planters”  were  thought 
to  have  “insufferable  arrogance  and  ostentation.”52  But  Wailes’s 
diary  reflects  no  attempt  at  snobbishness  on  the  part  of  the 
planters. 

To  list  those  whom  Wailes  met  on  the  river  steamers  would 
be  to  copy  part  of  a  directory  of  the  planters  great  and  small  of 
the  lower  valley.  Among  them  were  John  Routh,  who,  Wailes 

80  Vicksburg  Weekly  Whig,  Dec.  14,  1859. 

61  Diary,  June  2,  15,  1853;  Mar.  27,  June  25,  Oct.  16,  1857;  Nov.  16-21, 
1858. 

62  Wiley  P.  Harris,  Autobiography,  quoted  in  P.  L.  Rainwater,  “Mississippi 
— Storm  Center  of  Secession,  1856-1861,”  Miss.  Law  Jour.,  V,  275. 
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said,  was  at  one  time  the  largest  cotton  planter  in  the  world}53 
Dr.  Stephen  Duncan  of  Natchez,54  “a  4000  bale  planter  and  the 
owner  of  500  negroes”}55  Dr.  W.  N.  Mercer,  reputed  to  be  a 
millionaire,  formerly  of  Adams  County,  who  had  recently 
moved  to  New  Orleans}56  E.  Sargent,  who  was  starting  for  a 
four-year  tour  of  Europe}57  the  Claibornes  of  New  Orleans}58 
Senator  Toombs  of  Georgia,  returning  from  a  search  for  new 
cotton  lands  in  Arkansas}  Governor  Paul  D.  Herbert  of  Loui¬ 
siana,  and  a  large  party}59  and  the  sculptor,  Clark  Mills,  who 
had  executed  the  equestrian  statue  of  Jackson  lately  erected  in 
New  Orleans.  Wailes  was  strongly  attracted  to  Mills,  whom 
he  found  to  be  a  self-made  man,  intelligent  and  practical,  who 
liked  to  talk  and  evidently  did  so  engagingly.  Mills  gave  him 
“an  outline  of  his  conception  and  design  of  the  Colossal  eques¬ 
trian  Statue  of  Washington  to  be  executed  by  him  in  Bronze  and 
elevated  on  a  marble  or  granite  pedistal  [sic]  60  feet  high  for 
which  he  has  a  contract  with  the  general  government  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  complete  in  three  years.  The  horse  is  to  rest  on  three 
legs  starting  back  in  a  fright  his  years  [sic]  pointed  nostrils  dis¬ 
tended  and  his  eyes  dilated,  as  his  rider  is  urging  to  a  charge 
upon  the  enemy  at  Princeton  in  rallying  his  broken  troops.  The 
horse  sees  and  dreads  the  danger  the  rider  calm  and  deter¬ 
mined — ”60 

When  serious  talk  was  over,  there  were  other  ways  of  pass¬ 
ing  the  time.  One  evening  on  the  Memphis  packet  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  entertained  by  one  of  the  negro  servants  employed  on 
the  boat.  With  his  banjo,  he  sang  variations  of  “Old  Dan 
Tucker.”  The  two  following  stanzas  Wailes  kept  in  his  head 
until  he  could  write  them  into  his  diary: 

The  biggest  fool  I  ever  did  see 
Was  a  man  what  lived  in  Tennessee 
He  put  on  his  shirt  over  his  coat 
And  buttoned  his  trousers  round  his  throat 

“Diary,  Dec.  17,  1859.  54  Ibid.,  May  18,  i860. 

66  Rainwater,  “Mississippi — Storm  Center  of  Secession,  1856-1861,”  Miss. 
La<w  Jour.,  V,  272. 

56  Diary,  May  18,  i860.  For  a  sketch  of  Mercer,  see  Kellar,  Solon  Robin¬ 
son,  II,  143  n.  67  Diary,  May  3,  1857. 

“  Ibid.,  Jan.  27,  1859.  58  Ibid..,  May  3,  1857.  80  Ibid.,  Feb.  17,  1856. 
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and  all,  so  Wailes  noted,  were  uproarious  at — 

Old  parson  Adams  done  his  best 
To  make  himself  an  Iron  chest 
He  filled  it  full  of  bread  &  ham 
To  carry  him  on  to  Promised  land.61 

Through  Wailes’s  sober  eyes  we  see  nothing  of  the  notorious 
gamblers  who  plied  their  trade  on  the  old  river  boats.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  he  did  not  regard  card-playing,  especially 
on  a  river  boat,  as  respectable.  When  he  and  Mrs.  Wailes  with 
a  number  of  wealthy  acquaintances  were  going  up  the  river  on  a 
fast  Louisville  packet,  Wailes  noticed  more  card-playing  than 
he  had  seen  for  some  time  on  the  New  Orleans  and  Vicksburg 
boat.  What  especially  impressed  him  was  that  “the  most  re¬ 
spectable  portion  of  the  passengers  and  some  of  the  ladies”  were 
playing,  but  he  was  somewhat  reassured  to  observe  “that  there 
seems  to  be  no  betting  or  playing  for  money.”62 

With  all  its  comforts  and  pleasures,  steamboat  travel  also 
had  its  dangers,  sudden  and  dramatic  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rise  to  wealth  of  the  richest  cotton  planter  on  board.  In  a 
single  year  fifty-nine  steamboats  were  destroyed  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  its  tributaries,  with  the  loss  of  249  lives  and  nearly 
$600,000  worth  of  property.63  Wailes  records  several  accidents, 
but  only  once  was  he  on  board,  and  that  was  the  least  dramatic 
of  them  all.  In  February,  1859,  he  was  returning  from  New 
Orleans  to  Natchez  on  the  steamer  that  bore  the  name  Natchez. 
About  four  miles  above  Carrollton,  Louisiana,  a  steam  tugboat 
ran  across  the  bows  of  the  Natchez,  cutting  a  hole  at  the  water 
line  large  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  through.  The  engines  were 
at  once  stopped  because  the  wave  which  was  pushed  up  at  the 
bow  while  the  boat  was  under  headway  would  have  quickly 
filled  and  sunk  the  Natchez.  She  was  slowly  worked  to  the 
shore  and  made  fast  about  sunset.  Soon  after,  two  steamers  came 
to  their  aid.  Most  of  the  passengers  transferred  to  the  Diana ,  a 
large  Louisiana  boat.64 

01  Ibid.,  Oct.  18,  1856.  62 Ibid.,  May  21,  i860. 

63  This  was  about  1850  ( De  Bow’s  Review,  XI,  176). 

94  Diary,  Feb.  5,  1859.  Natchez  Daily  Free  Trader,  Feb.  8,  1859  (Tues¬ 
day),  tells  of  the  Natchez  having  had  her  bow  rammed  by  the  tug  Gossamer 
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The  most  unusual  accident  recorded  was  that  of  the  Quit- 
man.  On  April  28,  1862,  only  a  few  days  after  Wailes’s  niece 
had  traveled  on  this  boat  to  Memphis,  while  the  Quitman  was 
running  down  the  river  in  high  water,  it  ran  out  of  the  channel 
into  the  flooded  area  and  stuck  fast  in  a  field  on  Ralston’s  plan¬ 
tation.  Since  it  could  not  be  moved  back  to  the  river,  it  was  a 
total  loss.65 

A  different  kind  of  accident  happened  to  the  Eclipse ,  whose 
master  had  advertised  that  he  entertained  “greater  regard  for 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  [his]  passengers,  than  for  the  im¬ 
portant  triumph  of  speed,”  and  promised  that  he  would  not  race 
with  other  boats.68  But  in  spite  of  his  good  resolutions  trouble 
came.  On  the  night  of  June  12,  1858,  while  his  boat  was  going 
upstream  near  Natchez  Island,  a  steampipe  exploded,  ripping 
up  the  floor  of  two  staterooms  immediately  above  and  scalding 
those  within.  Two  persons  were  killed  and  three  others  were 
badly  injured.67  In  less  than  a  week  the  Pennsylvania,  first-class 
passenger  boat  with  350  passengers  from  New  Orleans  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  blew  up  and  burned  below  Memphis.  About  100  lives 
were  lost.68  In  February,  1861,  the  Charnier,  on  which  Wailes 
frequently  traveled,  was  burned  below  Baton  Rouge  with  the 
loss  of  several  lives  and  over  three  thousand  bales  of  cotton. 
Twenty-four  bales  belonging  to  Miss  Covington,  Wailes’s  niece, 
were  in  the  lot,  but  they  had  luckily  been  insured  at  $50  a  bale.69 

About  five  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  26, 
1859,  the  Packet  Princess ,  another  boat  on  which  Wailes  had 
frequently  traveled,  left  Natchez  with  a  large  list  of  passengers 
for  New  Orleans.  It  was  later  rumored  that  though  one  of  the 
boilers  was  known  to  be  defective,  the  captain  had  laid  a  wager 
that  he  would  reach  New  Orleans  by  a  certain  time.  One  of 
the  passengers  claimed  that  he  timed  the  Princess  and  found 
that  she  was  going  at  the  unbelievable  speed  of  twenty-eight 

about  four  miles  above  Carrollton  on  her  upward  passage.  The  accident  was 
on  Saturday  evening  just  before  dark. 

®  Diary,  May  i,  1862. 

°° Natchez  Daily  Courier ,  Nov.  14,  1857. 

"Diary,  June  14,  1858;  Natchez  Daily  Courier,  June  15,  1858. 

®  Diary,  June  15,  1858.  88  Ibid.,  Feb.  11-13,  1861. 
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miles  an  hour.  All  agreed  that  the  boat  was  running  at  a  terrific 
speed  and  that  the  boilers  were  very  hot.  Suddenly,  about  five 
miles  below  Baton  Rouge,  the  rumble  of  the  engine  and  the 
swift  churning  of  the  great  paddle  wheels  were  lost  in  a  terrific 
explosion.  Fire  at  once  broke  out,  and  to  avoid  being  burned 
to  death,  many  of  the  passengers  leaped  into  the  river.  Some 
who  held  back  had  to  be  thrown  overboard.  A  number  of  ladies 
were  rescued  because  their  hoopskirts  acted  as  life  preservers 
buoying  them  up  until  they  could  be  towed  to  shore.  William 
Campbell,  the  white  steward  of  the  Princess ,  and  an  unnamed 
negro  man  distinguished  themselves  in  rescuing  them.  About 
thirty  persons,  however,  were  lost,  including  the  captain,  Jack- 
son  the  pilot,  and  Izood  the  clerk.  Philip  Brandon,  of  Adams 
County,  died  a  few  days  later  of  scalds,  and  a  week  later  the 
body  of  David  Brandon,  son  of  the  ex-governor,  had  not  been 
found.70 

Most  of  the  great  plantations  in  Mississippi  lay  close  to  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries.  In  frontier  days  the  high¬ 
way  of  travel  and  trade  was  by  water,  and  until  the  Civil  War 
boats  continued  to  be  the  chief  burden-bearers  of  the  planters 
of  the  state.  Such  towns  along  the  river  as  Natchez  and  Vicks¬ 
burg  were  in  a  true  sense  ports,  where  the  products  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  plantations  were  loaded  on  boats.  Indeed,  a  few  towns 
on  the  waterways  in  the  state  were  given  such  names  as  Cotton 
Gin  Port  and  Port  Gibson.  Because  the  most  fertile  part  of 
Mississippi  was  strung  like  a  shoestring  along  the  river,  com¬ 
paratively  short  land  hauls  were  necessary  to  move  the  cotton 
of  the  river  bottom  plantations  to  the  river  ports.  Since  this 
region  was  mainly  owned  by  Whigs,  there  was  a  close  inter¬ 
dependence  between  the  steamboats  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  and  the  Whig  civilization  along  its  bank. 

It  is  significant  that  the  earliest  railroads  in  the  state  were 
short  lines  into  the  interior  from  such  port  towns  as  Natchez, 
Vicksburg,  Grand-Gulf,  and  Port  Gibson,  and  from  St.  Francis- 
ville,  Louisiana,  to  the  inland  town  of  Woodville,  Mississippi.71 

70  Ibid.,  Mar.  1,  6,  1859;  Natchez  Daily  Courier ,  Mar.  1,  1859. 

71  Woodville  Republican,  Jan.  7,  1837,  names  Mississippi  railroads  then 
under  construction  and  also  those  contemplated  at  that  date. 
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Evidently  these  railroads  were  purely  auxiliary  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  river  traffic  on  which  the  prosperity  of  these  towns  rested. 
Long  railroads,  especially  north  and  south  lines  that  would 
compete  with  the  river  in  hauling  the  products  of  the  state,  were 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Whiggish  river  counties. 

Railroads  that  competed  with  steamboats  came  in  response 
to  the  need  of  improved  means  of  transportation  for  the  interior 
parts  of  the  state,  whose  towns  are  to  this  day  occasionally 
called  inland  towns.  Through  this  inland  region  land  was 
poorer,  slaves  were  less  numerous,  and  the  population  was 
mainly  Democratic.  To  serve  this  region,  a  railroad  was  pro¬ 
jected  through  the  middle  of  the  state,  parallel  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River,  terminating  at  New  Orleans.  With  its  building, 
cotton  from  the  interior  could  escape  the  extra  handling — and 
fees — of  the  Natchez  and  Vicksburg  agents  and  could  move 
more  directly  and  rapidly  to  New  Orleans.  Quite  naturally,  the 
vested  interests  along  the  river  opposed  chartering  such  a  rail¬ 
road,  and  in  the  legislature  the  fight  over  granting  its  charter 
was  both  bitter  and  prolonged.  As  happened  in  most  of  these 
sectional  struggles  of  the  i840’s,  the  Democratic  interior  was 
delayed  but  eventually  won  the  fight. 

Wailes  was  true  to  the  habits  of  the  Mississippi  Whigs  in 
his  rare  use  of  the  railroads  for  traveling  in  the  state.  This  may 
be  partly  explained  by  stating  that  railroads  were  not  convenient 
to  Wailes  except  the  line  from  Vicksburg  to  Jackson.  Other 
lines  did  not  extend  to  places  where  planters  had  occasion  to  go. 
But  river  boats  led  to  the  meccas  of  the  planters.  Up  and  down 
the  river  were  local  attractions  in  the  port  towns  or  on  the  plan¬ 
tations  of  neighbors,  and  longer  journeys  led  to  New  Orleans 
or  to  the  North.  Wailes  doubtless  traveled  over  the  interior  of 
the  state  more  than  most  planters,  going,  however,  as  a  geologist 
and  not  as  a  planter. 

The  railroads  of  Mississippi  were  crude  and  uncomfortable 
in  the  1840’s  and  even  later.  Wooden  rails,  with  a  thin  strip 
of  iron  on  top,  had  not  been  wholly  displaced  by  T  rails  before 
the  Civil  War,  and  other  equipment  was  primitive  enough  to 
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make  travel  uncomfortable.  On  a  branch  railroad  from  Bolton 
to  Raymond,  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  horses  did  the  work  of 
locomotives.72  The  planters,  furthermore,  missed  the  good 
services  of  the  captains,  clerks,  stewards,  and  servants  of  the 
steamboats,  while  the  planters’  ladies  experienced  real  difficulty 
in  managing  their  hoopskirts  on  the  railroad  cars.  Nor  was 
railroad  travel  safe  from  accidents.  Sometimes  the  flat  iron  rail 
“flew  up  and  ran  through  the  floor  of  the  passenger  car.”73 
Wailes  once  wrote  that  the  train  from  Jackson  to  Vicksburg  “ran 
off  the  track,  broke  the  engine  &  tender  damaged  the  passenger 
car  which  was  thrown  off  the  track  the  axles  broke  &  the  passen¬ 
gers  badly — frightened.  The  road  was  torn  up  but  no  other 
damage  done  except  the  bruising  of  the  engine:  Damage  re¬ 
paired  &  cars  ran  to  Vicksburg  &  back  as  usual  today.”74 

The  most  illuminating  comment  on  railroad  travel  by  Wailes 
was  made  in  April,  1862.  He  was  informed  that  his  youngest 
son,  Leonard,  who  was  in  the  Confederate  army,  was  desperately 
ill  of  typhoid  fever  in  Memphis  and  urgently  needed  some 
member  of  his  family  to  nurse  him.  Wailes’s  ill  health  and  the 
disturbed  conditions  on  the  plantation  made  it  inadvisable  for 
him  to  go.  After  a  family  consultation  it  was  decided  to  send 
his  niece,  Miss  Covington.  He  escorted  her  to  Vicksburg,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  send  her  by  train,  but  found  that  “it  was  impossible 
for  a  lady  to  travel  on  the  Cars  even  with  the  protection  of  a 
gentleman  owing  to  the  dissolute  &  vulgar  rabble  with  which 
they  were  perpetually  filled.”  The  next  day  she  left  on  the 
steamboat  General  Quitman.  Wailes  thought  she  could  not  travel 
safely  even  with  a  male  escort  on  the  train ;  she  was  accompanied 
on  the  boat  only  by  a  negro  slave  girl.75  Though  war  conditions 
were  mainly  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs  on  the  trains,  a 
social  cleavage  had  long  been  evident  between  the  classes  who 
traveled  by  train  and  those  who  traveled  by  boat.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  early  in  the  war  travel  by  the  Mississippi  River 
packets  remained  orderly  and  respectable  in  contrast  to  the  con- 

n  De  Bow’s  Review,  XI,  594-597.  See  also  ibid.,  IX,  454-456. 

73  B.  Beaumont,  Twelve  Years  of  My  Life,  p.  31. 

14  Diary,  May  10,  1852.  ™  Ibid.,  Apr.  10-12,  1862. 
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fusion  and  disorder  on  the  trains.  Even  though  Wailes  may 
have  been  mistaken  in  his  appraisal  of  conditions,  it  is  perhaps 
just  as  significant  that  an  old  Whig  should  have  been  ready  to 
believe  that  this  was  the  case. 

In  addition  to  his  travels  over  Mississippi,  Wailes  occasion¬ 
ally  went  to  New  Orleans  as  well  as  to  the  North.  Plantation 
business  usually  took  him  to  New  Orleans,  where,  in  addition 
to  his  dealings  with  cotton  factors  and  lawyers,  he  sometimes 
learned  new  facts  useful  to  a  planter.  He  visited,  for  example,  a 
factory  on  Canal  Street  where  sewing  machines  worked  by  steam 
power  were  “manufacturing  a  superior  article  of  clothing  [for 
slaves]  at  low  rates.”  Also  he  examined  a  number  of  small 
portable  steam  engines  for  turning  grist  mills  or  other  plantation 
machinery.  He  saw  working  one  of  the  Atwater  roller  gins  for 
Sea  Island  cotton  and  made  note  of  the  fact  that  Alexander 
Henderson,  a  neighbor,  was  using  two  of  them  and  could  tell 
him  whether  they  were  satisfactory.76 

In  addition  to  arranging  these  plantation  matters,  Wailes 
spent  his  time  in  such  varied  pursuits  as  visiting  friends  and 
relatives,  sightseeing,  visiting  photographers,  seeking  news¬ 
papers  for  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  and  arranging  for 
diplomas  for  Jefferson  College.77  His  record  of  expenditures 
throws  some  light  on  his  activities.  He  bought  a  coat  and  vest 
for  $15.00,  a  scoop  net  for  $1.50,  pineapples  $i.OO,  daguerreo¬ 
type  $1.50,  window  shades  $6.00,  two  pairs  of  gaiters  $2,755 
and  paid  for  a  ticket  to  the  St.  Charles  Theater,  omnibus  fare, 
and  books  $4.50. 

He  usually  attended  the  theater  at  least  once  each  time  he 
visited  New  Orleans.  On  his  trip  in  May,  1857,  he  witnessed 
“the  popular  performance  of  the  Ravels,  &  other  artists ”  at  the 
St.  Charles.78  In  February,  1859,  he  went  to  the  “Placedes 
Varieties.  Saw  a  pretty  good  Comedy  &  after  piece  performed. 
Performers  much  above  the  common  Stock  company.  Some 
superior  actors  among  them.”  The  cost  of  the  ticket  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  high,  for  “Supper  theatre  Omnibus  etc.”  all 


78 Ibid May  6,  1857. 
71  Ibid.,  Jan.  31,  1859. 


Ibid.,  May  4,  1857. 
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Benjamin  L.  C.  Wailes  after  a  daguerreotype  owned  by 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Brandon ,  Natchez. 
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amounted  only  to  $i.50.79  His  bed  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  cost 
the  same  amount,  which  he  thought  was  too  high.  Two  years 
earlier  he  had  written :  “Remained  at  St.  Charles  Hotel  at  night. 
Very  indifferent  fare  and  exhorbitant  charge.”  Sometimes  he 
escaped  hotel  life  by  staying  in  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
James  Ross,  or  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Cassandra  Covington. 

Travel  between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans  was  relatively 
easy.  In  the  spring  of  1857  he  left  Natchez  on  the  Princess  at 
five  in  the  afternoon  and  arrived  in  New  Orleans  about  sunset 
the  next  day  with  good  company  all  the  way.  Steamboat  and 
hack  fare  totaled  $9.7 5.  The  Capitol ,  on  which  he  returned  a 
few  days  later,  left  New  Orleans  at  five  in  the  afternoon  and, 
after  being  delayed  by  fog  during  the  night,  reached  Natchez 
at  two  o’clock  the  next  night.  The  fare  for  the  return  trip  was 
$8. 75. 80 

Wailes  traveled  to  the  North  in  1820  and  again  in  1830, 
going  both  times  up  the  Natchez  Trace  by  horseback  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.81  He  made  three  trips  to  the  North  in  the  1850’s. 
In  1854,  when  he  went  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  Agriculture 
and  Geology  through  the  press,  his  route  was  by  way  of  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  Atlanta  (where  he  stopped  to 
see  Stone  Mountain),  Augusta,  Wilmington,  Norfolk,  and 
Washington.82  In  the  summers  of  1859  and  i860  he  went  up 
the  Mississippi  River  and  then  east  by  rail.  In  1859  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  with  his  son  Leonard,  who  was  entering  Jefferson 
Medical  College.  The  next  summer  he  traveled  with  Mrs. 
Wailes  to  the  North  for  the  primary  purpose  of  adding  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  military  career  of  General  Covington,  his 
father-in-law,  during  the  War  of  1 8 1 2.  He  was  away  from  home 
one  and  a  half  months  in  June  and  July,  1859,  and  five  and  a 
half  months  in  the  summer  of  i860. 

In  1859  he  bought  for  $50  each  two  tickets  to  New  York,  by 

79 Ibid.,  Feb.  5,  1859. 

80  Ibid.,  May  2-8,  1857.  The  distance  by  river  from  Natchez  to  New  Or¬ 
leans  was  275  miles  (Brice,  New  Orleans  Merchants ’  Diary  and  Guide  for 
1857  and  1858,  advertisements,  p.  46). 

81  Diary,  June  28,  1859;  June  28,  i860. 

83  Ibid.,  July  22,  1854. 
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boat  and  rail,  going  by  St.  Louis,  Cairo,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Niagara,  and  Albany.  After  stops  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington,  he  returned  by  Richmond,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  and  Memphis,  and  thence  by 
boat  to  Natchez.  His  itinerary  the  following  summer  with  his 
wife  was  nearly  the  same.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure  on  the 
latter  trip  he  made  the  following  financial  preparation:  “Got 
653$  of  Tho  Henderson  &  Co.  for  expenses  $200  in  gold  $50 
in  Louisiana  notes  and  Butler  &  Meeks  &  Co  draft  for  $400 
payable  to  order  B  L  C  Wailes  on  the  Union  Bank  of  New 
York  No  5307  dated  16  May  i860  I  take  with  me  also  the 
draft  of  W.  A.  Britton  &  Co  for  $300  payable  to  order  of  B  L  C 
Wailes  No  9112  dated  12  May  i860  on  the  Bank  of  America 
N  York.  .  .  ”83 

During  these  two  trips  to  the  North  Wailes  seems  to  have 
been  very  happy.  He  had  the  ability  both  to  make  and  to  keep 
friends,  and  with  these  he  spent  a  part  of  his  time.  His  friend 
of  former  years,  Robert  J.  Walker,  ex-governor  of  Kansas  and 
ex-senator  from  Mississippi,  he  met  at  the  Continental  Hotel  in 
Philadelphia  on  June  23,  i860.  He  found  him  “quite  unre¬ 
served  in  his  conversation  .  .  .  attributing  the  destruction  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  Mr.  Buchanan.”84  Wailes  also  talked 
history,  maps,  and  books  with  John  S.  Meehan,  librarian  of 
Congress;85  with  Peter  Force;86  and  with  Dr.  Leonard  D. 
Gale,  an  examiner  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  whom  he 
had  known  twenty  years  before  as  a  professor  in  Jefferson  Col¬ 
lege.87  Other  old  friends  he  visited  in  the  Land  Office,88  and 
he  discussed  the  affairs  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  with  its 
secretary,  Joseph  Henry.89  In  New  York  he  talked  with  James 
Parton,  in  Philadelphia  with  Childs,  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Childs  and  Peterson,90  and  at  Sacketts  Harbor  with  Captain 

83  Ibid.,  May  16,  i860. 

**  Ibid.,  June  24,  i860.  “  Ibid.,  Sept.  27-29,  i860. 

88  Ibid.,  Oct.  2,  1854;  July  25,  1859;  Sept.  22,  i860. 

87  Ibid.,  Sept.  22,  i860;  Jefferson  College,  Charter  and  Statutes  (1840),  p. 
3;  letter  to  author  dated  July  10,  1934,  from  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

88  Diary,  Oct.  2,  1854. 

80 Ibid.,  Sept.  24,  1854.  80 Ibid.,  Aug.  15,  i860. 
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G.  N.  Hollins,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  navy  yard  and  ship 
house.  In  his  youth  Hollins  had  served  in  several  engagements 
under  Decatur.  A  few  years  before  Wailes  met  him  he  had 
bombarded  Gray  Town  in  Central  America.91  In  Philadelphia 
Wailes  went  out  to  the  insane  asylum  to  interview  the  “coat- 
keeper,”  Colonel  R.  Carr,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  pallbearers  at  the  burial  of  General  Covington.92 

Many  things  in  the  North  interested  Wailes:  Fairmont 
Park,  formerly  known  as  Lemon  Hill,  at  Philadelphia  ; 93  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls  ;  several  battlefields  of  the  War  of  18125  and  the 
arsenal  at  Greenleaf’s  Point  near  Washington.94  With  his  son 
he  attended  Christ’s  Church  in  Philadelphia  and  afterward 
wrote  into  his  diary  the  following  words: 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  Churches  in  Philadelphia  and  the  one  in 
which  my  Father  has  often  seen  Genl.  Washington  worshipping 
when  President  of  the  United  States.  My  fathers  last  visit  to  it  was 
in  1797  shortly  after  I  was  born  and  today  after  the  lapse  of  sixty 
two  years  his  son  and  grandson  were  seated  in  the  same  sanctuary.95 

A  workman  in  Philadelphia  told  Wailes  how  to  make  plaster 
casts,  a  technique  he  had  earlier  failed  to  master.96  Near  old 
Fort  Meigs  he  picked  up  a  turtle  that  interested  him.97  In 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  he  was  told  that  his  small  collec¬ 
tions  of  ancient  coins,  including  two  brass  coins  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  were  rare;  and  offers  were  made  for  them.98  Together 
with  most  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  fascinated  with 
a  view  of  the  Japanese  diplomatic  representatives  and  their  staffs 
passing  through  the  streets.  He  also  enjoyed  being  told  by  one 
of  Leonard’s  fellow  medical  students  “that  there  was  a  Surgical 
operation  by  Doct  Gross  for  the  Stone  at  his  lodgings  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Japanese,  the  Physicians  of  the  Embassy  being 

91  Ibid.,  May  31,  i860.  See  also  Edward  W.  Callahan,  List  of  Officers  of 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  p.  271. 

Carr  had  been  a  printer  in  his  more  prosperous  days,  and  Joseph  Gale, 
editor  of  the  National  Intelligencer ,  had  been  his  apprentice  (Diary,  July  16, 
i860).  93  Ibid.,  June  28,  i860. 

94  Ibid.,  Sept.  29,  i860.  *  Ibid.,  July  17,  1859. 

09  Ibid.,  Dec.  26,  1857;  Apr.  28,  1858. 

97  Ibid.,  May  27,  i860.  98 


Ibid.,  July  16,  1859. 
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present  yesterday  (Sunday)  morning  and  much  interested  in  the 
operation.  Doct  Morton  the  discoverer  of  Etherization  being 
present  and  administering  it  to  the  Patient.  .  . 

Evidently,  he  judged  Philadelphia  dentists  more  skillful 
than  those  of  Natchez  or  New  Orleans,  for  there  he  investigated 
the  costs  of  plates.  One  dentist  used  “the  new  base  for  teeth  .  .  . 
vulcanite  or  coralite  which  is  recommended  as  superior  to  gold 
or  other  metalic  plate  &  not  acted  upon  by  acids.”  But  Wailes 
decided  that  his  workmanship  was  not  as  good  as  that  of  Dr. 
Lambert,  who  agreed  to  make  complete  upper  and  lower  sets  of 
teeth  with  gums  on  eighteen-carat  gold  plates  for  $40.00  or  on 
silver,  plated  with  gold,  for  $25.oo.100 

Of  course,  not  everything  in  the  North  was  perfectly  to  his 
liking.  While  in  Philadelphia  he  and  his  party  witnessed  Chris¬ 
tie’s  Ethiopian  minstrels  perform  on  Walnut  Street  before  a 
packed  house.  His  opinion  was:  “Part  of  the  performance  and 
singing  good — rest  low  and  rather  revolting.  Money  &  time 
badly  employed.”101  Of  his  hotel  in  Cairo,  Illinois,  he  noted: 
“Cooking  &  eating  coarse  &  uninviting.”102  These,  it  must  be 
agreed,  were  not  severe  strictures.  That  he  was  not  in  a  fault¬ 
finding  humor  simply  because  he  was  in  the  North  is  indicated 
by  his  opinion  of  the  first  meal  he  ate  in  Mississippi  after  a  long 
sojourn  in  the  North.  He  arrived  at  Oxford,  Mississippi,  “to 
late  dinner  at  Mrs.  Butler’s  fare  as  coarse  and  intolerable  as 
formerly  when  I  boarded  here  six  years  since  (occassionally 
\_sic~\ )  in  the  life  of  her  late  husband.”103 

In  only  a  few  entries  in  his  revealing  diary,  though  these 
few  are  significant,  is  there  an  implication  that  the  tap  root  of 
Wailes’s  life  was  thrust  into  a  civilization  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  he  encountered  in  the  North.  Though  he  was 
not  a  stranger  to  cities,  there  is  a  hint  that  his  habits  were  rural 
rather  than  urban  in  the  words  he  wrote  while  in  New  York 
City: 

Rose  at  4  oclock  Broad  day  light  and  from  that  time  untill  after  sun 
rise  the  City  presented  a  strange  degree  of  quiet  and  Stillness.  Very 

99  Ibid.,  June  9-11,  i860. 

100  Ibid.,  July  24,  29,  i860.  101  Ibid.,  July  23,  i860. 

103  Ibid.,  June  21,  1859.  103  Ibid..,  Oct.  10,  i860. 
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few  persons  seen  in  the  streets  and  only  a  very  few  market  carts  & 
waggons  seen  passing.  This  seems  the  hour  of  repose  in  large  cities 
where  all  is  life  bustle  and  activity  till  after  midnight  &  to  approach 
of  day.104 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Wailes  strolled  through  a  rough 
water-front  section  of  New  York,  being  intent  on  satisfying  his 
curiosity  about  shipping.  His  experience  is  worth  recording  for 
what  it  tells  about  that  part  of  the  city  and  about  Wailes. 

I  found  the  crowd  in  this  quarter  to  consist  of  a  low  order — rough 
suspicious  looking  vagabonds  and  had  not  gone  two  squares  before 
an  attempt  at  the  drof  game  was  made  on  me.  A  man  rushed  up 
behind  me  touching  me  on  the  ankle  to  draw  attention  and  seemingly 
picking  up  beneath  my  feet  a  pockett  wallet  out  of  a  wisp  of  straw  & 
darted  to  one  side  opening  and  appearing  to  examine  the  contents 
with  great  avidity  &  in  a  manner  to  draw  my  attention  as  much  as 
possible  to  his  prize.  At  first  I  was  a  little  slow  but  an  instant  touch 
at  my  pocket  satisfied  me  that  my  book  was  safe  and  smelling  a  rat 
was  passing  onward  when  the  confederate  hurried  up  to  me  and 
touching  my  shoulder  called  my  attention  to  the  retreating  man  hur¬ 
rying  among  some  shanties  and  endeavoring  to  entice  me  to  fol¬ 
low  &  hurried  off  apparently  in  pursuit  requesting  me  to  remain  until 
he  saw  after  the  man.  By  this  time  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  character 
and  intentions  and  determining  to  select  a  less  suspicious  &  less  ques¬ 
tionable  thoroughfare  I  strolled  slowly  back  up  the  next  cross  street 
to  Broad  way.105 

Well-dressed  New  Yorkers  knew  better  than  to  choose  such 
sections  for  their  walks.  Wailes’s  mistake  was  probably  due  to 
something  more  than  an  ignorance  of  New  York  social  geog¬ 
raphy.  In  Adams  County,  Mississippi,  there  was  no  class  exactly 
like  the  one  that  rudely  disturbed  this  afternoon  walk.  There 
were  negro  slaves  and  there  were  poor  white  people,  but  with 
neither  class  did  Wailes  ever  feel  that  he  was  in  a  crowd  of 
rough,  suspicious-looking  vagabonds.  With  negro  slaves,  white 
mechanics,  bricklayers,  overseers,  and  stagecoach  drivers  in 
Mississippi,  he  was  on  comfortable  terms.  With  pioneers  and 
Indians  he  felt  at  ease,  and  even  in  1856,  when  he  was  in  a 

101  Ibid.,  July  7,  i860.  106  Ibid.,  July  10,  1859. 
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rush  of  frontier  expansion  in  Arkansas,  he  complained  of  dis¬ 
comforts  but  not  of  his  fellow-travelers.  It  is  evident  that  the 
absence  of  law  on  a  frontier  did  not  disturb  him;  a  proletarian 
crowd — a  potential  mob — made  him  fearful.  Possibly  the  care 
with  which  he  wrote  that  he  “strolled  slowly  back  ...  to 
Broadway”  shows  his  struggle  to  keep  his  body  from  showing 
the  uneasiness  that  disturbed  his  spirit. 

Another  experience  which  could  not  have  happened  to 
Wailes  in  Mississippi  came  while  he  was  going  by  train  from 
Detroit  to  Chicago  when  he  “travelled  all  night  in  closely 
packed  carrs  steaming  with  odors  of  filthy  dirty  emigrants.”106 

Such  experiences  as  these  made  Wailes  realize  that  the 
North  contained  social  classes  that  he  did  not  like;  on  other 
occasions  he  was  conscious  that  standards  of  conduct  were  not 
the  same  on  all  points  in  North  and  South.  For  example,  at 
Atlantic  City  he  wrote  that  he  and  Mrs.  Wailes  and  several 
others  “Walked  down  to  the  seaside  in  the  rear  of  the  Hotel 
where  we  all  sat  an  hour  or  two  looking  on  at  a  great  throng  of 
all  ages  &  of  both  sects  [sic]  bathing  promiscuously  together  in 
the  surf — a  spectacle  which  fashion  &  usage  tolerate  here  but 
seeming  at  least  very  indelicate  to  the  Southern  novice.”107 

This  difference  in  social  attitudes  is  more  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  his  comments  on  an  experience  in  an  Illinois  hotel: 

Here  my  son  &  some  other  young  southerners  found  themselves  at¬ 
tended  at  table  by  well  clad  interesting  young  white  girls  acting  in  a 
menial  capacity  which  is  always  revolting  to  all  who  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  Negro  servants  &  who  regard  every  white  female  with 
deference  and  respect.108 

Wailes,  without  rationalizing  his  own  experiences,  evidently 
felt  that  the  civilization  of  which  he  was  a  part  was  not  the 
same  as  that  in  the  North.  An  agricultural  civilization  based  on 
slave  labor  was  fundamental  to  his  way  of  life.  From  this  had 
sprung  at  least  a  conventional  respect  for  “every  white  female,” 
and  he  felt  that  this  aspect  of  Northern  civilization  was  less  ad- 

106  Ibid.,  Oct.  22,  1854. 

Ibid.,  July  XI,  i860.  l*  Ibid.,  June  21,  1859. 
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mirable  than  Southern.  Also,  he  disliked,  even  feared,  crowds, 
which  is  close  to  saying  that  he  disliked  a  democracy  unless  kept 
in  control  by  upper-class  leaders.  On  the  other  hand,  he  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  best  of  terms  with  members  of  the  upper 
class  in  the  North.  In  brief,  Wailes  was  at  ease  when  associating 
with  the  lower  classes  in  the  South,  or  with  the  top  classes  of 
either  the  North  or  the  South,  but  not  with  the  lower  class  of 
the  North. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Wailes  now  and  then  felt  that  the 
North  was  a  strange  land,  there  was  never  a  hint  in  his  diary  of 
any  general  hostility  toward  the  North  or  toward  the  Union. 
In  the  capital  of  his  country  he  felt  thoroughly  at  home.  In 
addition  to  seeing  his  friends  and  acquaintances  there,  he  noted 
with  keen  interest  the  changes  in  its  physical  appearance.  This 
was  especially  true  in  1854,  when  the  wings  on  each  side  of  the 
Capitol  were  in  process  of  being  built.  Wailes  estimated  that 
the  brick  walls  had  nearly  reached  their  ultimate  height,  and 
that  the  white  marble  facing  was  about  half  completed.  He  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  spaces  between  these  wings  and  the  original  struc¬ 
ture  would  be  “closed  with  a  covered  way  at  least  as  high  as  the 
first  story.”  All  in  all,  he  decided  that  “the  appearance  of  the 
building  with  these  additions  will  not  be  marred  as  I  had  sup¬ 
posed.”  He  was  less  pleased  upon  examining  for  the  first  time 
the  marble  group  “Rescue,”  which  had  been  placed  on  the  north 
side  of  the  main  entrance.  He  thought  the  pioneer,  who  was 
rescuing  the  mother  and  child,  entirely  “too  passionless  &  too 
much  in  repose,”  and  he  was  almost  derisive  over  the  “calm 
indifference”  of  “the  large  Newfoundland  dog  of  the  hunter.” 

He  was  better  pleased  with  Horatio  Greenough’s  colossal 
statue  of  Washington,  which  then  stood  in  the  square  east  of 
the  Capitol,109  and  he  was  especially  delighted  with  Clark 
Mills’s  bronze  equestrian  of  Andrew  Jackson,  which  had  been 
standing  in  Lafayette  Square  less  than  two  years.  Although 
Wailes  did  not  like  Jackson,  he  felt  “constrained  to  do  the  artist 
justice  &  award  him  great  credit  for  the  work.  The  likeness  [he 

100  It  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (see  sketch  of  Horatio  Greenougfi 
in  D.  A.  B VII,  586-588). 
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continued]  is  better  preserved  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  stat¬ 
uary  or  on  canvass.  The  position  attitude  action  and  anatomy 
of  the  horse  beyond  criticism.  If  it  has  a  fault  it  is  in  rather  too 
much  ‘plumptitude’  of  the  rider  especially  in  the  thigh  the  old 
General  being  lean  in  those  parts  almost  to  emaciation.” 

As  Wailes  strolled  one  Sunday  afternoon  through  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Cemetery  he  found  near  its  northeastern  corner  the 
brown  sandstone  pillar  which  marked  the  grave  of  another 
whom  he  “well  knew”  many  years  earlier — the  distinguished 
Choctaw  chief,  Pushmataha. 

In  spite  of  the  great  value  he  placed  on  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  he  declared  that  its  home  “never 
fails  to  strike  me  with  its  prison  like  appearance  and  the  ridic¬ 
ulous  collection  of  preposterous  dissimilar  and  useless  turrets.” 
In  the  Washington  monument  he  had  an  especial  interest,  for 
he  had  once  contributed  $50  toward  its  erection.  He  estimated 
that  it  was  then  about  150  feet  high  above  its  granite  base.110 

Such  comments  as  these,  while  not  uncritical,  show  that 
Wailes  had  a  keen  interest  in  what  was  going  on  in  Washington, 
and  that  he  had  what  may  be  called  an  almost  possessive  attitude 
toward  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

Only  once  did  the  question  of  slavery  disturb  him  during  his 
visits  to  the  North.  In  July,  1859,  he  called  on  J.  P.  Lesley, 
librarian  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  During  the 
conversation  he  stated  that  he  was  seeking  teachers  for  Jefferson 
College.  “This  gave  him  [Lesley]  an  opportunity  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  slavery,  where  I  found  him  the  most  rabid 
Stark  crazy  man  on  the  subject  I  ever  encountered.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  subject  has  been  forced  on  me  &  it  certainly  sur¬ 
prised  me  to  find  such  narrow  fanatical  views  entertained  by  a 
man  in  his  position.”111 

In  Philadelphia  Wailes  watched  the  progress  of  the  pres¬ 
idential  campaign  of  i860.  He  was  pleased  with  the  perform- 

110  Diary,  Sept.  30-Oct.  2,  1854.  Wailes’s  donation  to  the  Washington  Na¬ 
tional  Monument  Society  was  acknowledged  in  a  letter  from  its  secretary, 
George  Watterson,  dated  Apr.  29,  1850  (Wailes  papers,  Brandon  collection). 
ln  Diary,  July  18,  1859. 
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ance  of  the  Bell  and  Everett  clubs,  even  their  ringing  of  bells 
and  display  of  bell-shaped  lanterns,  and  he  did  not  disapprove 
of  their  caricaturing  Lincoln  by  having  on  one  occasion  “at  the 
head  of  the  procession  a  man  fantastically  dressed  riding  on  a 
fence  rail  to  represent  Lincoln  the  Republican  Candidate  whose 
chief  recommendation  for  the  Presidency  seems  to  be  his  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Spliting  rails.”112  Unfortunately  for  his  peace  of 
mind,  the  headquarters  of  the  Republicans  in  Philadelphia  was 
across  the  street  from  his  hotel,  and  the  music  and  shouting,  he 
once  wrote,  “made  the  night  terrible  &  we  had  no  quiet  or  re¬ 
pose  until  the  return  of  the  procession  about  2  o’clock.  These 
things  so  often  repeated  are  becoming  a  nuisance.”113  The  bit¬ 
terness  of  the  campaign  so  rudely  disturbed  Wailes’s  calm  that 
when  the  time  came  to  leave  Philadelphia  he  declared  “the  City 
of  ‘ brotherly  love*  ”  is  “now  a  pandemonium  of  hate  and 
riot.”114 

It  is  curious  that  his  only  recorded  discussion  of  secession 
while  in  the  North  was  with  a  neighbor  from  Mississippi,  Ven- 
tress,  of  Wilkinson  County.  The  latter,  a  Breckinridge  sup¬ 
porter,  was,  according  to  Wailes,  “bitter  against  the  North  and 
utterly  unreasonable  and  frantic  in  his  denunciations:  is  for 
breaking  up  the  Union  and  seems  rather  to  desire  the  election  of 
Lincoln  to  bring  about  that  result.”115  This  direct  touch  with  a 
Breckinridge  Democrat  of  Mississippi  seems  to  have  perturbed 
Wailes  more  than  any  of  his  discussions  with  Northern  men. 

112  Ibid.,  Sept.  14,  i860.  113  Ibid..,  July  30,  i860. 

114  Ibid..,  Sept.  10,  i860.  115  Ibid.,  July  27,  i860. 
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ON  EACH  of  his  birthdays  Wailes  wrote  in  his  diary  brief 
self-appraisals.  Thus  we  learn  that  at  the  age  of  sixty  he 
weighed  160  pounds,  his  hair  was  slightly  grey,  he  was  some¬ 
what  bald,  he  wore  glasses  because  much  reading  and  writing  by 
candlelight  had  injured  his  eyes,  and  salivation  had  damaged 
his  teeth.  All  things  considered,  he  thought  that  he  had  been 
“blessed  with  a  fair  share  of  health  &  suffered  under  few  of  the 
infirmities  of  age,”  which  was  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  phys¬ 
ical  condition  of  a  man  of  three-score  years  in  those  dark  ages  of 
medical  knowledge.  His  physical  condition  was  appraised  on 
his  sixtieth  birthday  in  only  the  very  general  statement:  “though 
I  have  met  with  many  afflictions  I  have  cause  to  be  thankful  for 
my  full  share  of  blessings.”1 

Although  Wailes  did  not  particularize  his  blessings,  they 
were  indeed  both  numerous  and  real.  One  was  the  satisfaction 
of  being  able  to  supply  his  household  with  the  luxuries  of  the 
day:  fifty  barrels  of  coal  at  a  time,  even  though  it  cost  a  dollar 
a  barrel,2  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  ice  at  two  cents  a  pound.3 
Also  he  could  pay  $57  for  an  “oil  cloth  carpet”  measuring  fifteen 
by  twenty-eight  feet.4  He  once  bought  in  Natchez  a  “Box  of 
the  newly  invented  Parafine  candles  manufactured  at  Maysville 
Kentucky  from  Coal  oil.  [He  added:]  They  are  very  beautiful 
resembling  wax  but  more  transparent  they  cost  the  same  as 
spermacetti  (50  cts  per  pound)  and  are  superior  to  them.”6  He 
must  have  felt  that  he  was  an  indulgent  husband  as  he  watched 
his  wife  start  “to  Natchez  with  Leonard  to  spend”  $300  which 
she  had  requested  “for  some  unknown  purpose,”6  and  that  he 
was  a  generous  father  as  he  handed  a  check  for  $1,000  to  his  son 

1  Diary,  Aug.  i,  1856;  Aug.  1,  1857;  Aug.  1,  1858. 

3  Ibid.,  Aug.  11,  1857. 

3  Ibid.,  July  19,  1857.  'Ibid.,  Apr.  12,  1858. 

6  Ibid.,  Dec.  i,  i860.  6  Ibid.,  Mar.  26,  1859. 
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Levin,  who  had  “had  his  right  hand  badly  burned  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  dress  of  Susan  Covington  which  took  fire.”7 

Wailes’s  self-esteem  was  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  taking  good  care  of  his  family.  More  than  this,  he  sin¬ 
cerely  loved  his  family  and  enjoyed  especially  his  grandchildren. 
Thinking  like  many  men  that  he  ought  to  be  jocular  in  the 
presence  of  babies,  he  remarked  several  days  after  the  birth  of 
one  grandson  that  he  was  a  “hearty  promising  child  &  as  'pretty 
as  all  babies  of  his  age.”8  On  his  first  visit  to  another  grandson 
Wailes  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  he  was  “making  some 
noise  in  the  world  with  an  equal  chance  with  any  other  of  his 
age  to  become  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he  can  get  votes 
enough.”9 

With  his  older  grandchildren  he  attended  circuses.  He  was 
doubtless  more  critical  than  they  in  his  opinion  of  the  one  which 
came  even  to  the  town  of  Washington  when  he  wrote  that  the 
“equestrian  performances  were  quite  good  horses  costumes  & 
trappings  very  fine  Menagerie  meagre  3  lions  a  Zebra,  Grizly 
bear  lama  &  two  leopards  constituting  the  whole.”10  Natchez, 
of  course,  was  more  frequently  visited  by  various  kinds  of  per¬ 
formances.  In  1858  there  was  even  a  balloon  ascension  by  Mon¬ 
sieur  Goddard,  which  the  Waileses  were  able  to  see  without 
leaving  home.11  At  another  time  the  family  attended  a  “concert 
of  Swiss  Bell  ringers.”12  “Dan  Rice,  the  celebrated  Equestrian,” 
exhibited  at  Natchez  such  curiosities  as  “a  living  Rhinocerous 
[sic],  cashmere  goat,  etc.”13  From  time  to  time  showboats  came 
to  Natchez.  The  “Floating  Palace,”  which  was  towed  up  and 
down  the  river  by  a  second-class  steamer,  was  “fitted  up  in  the 
manner  of  a  theater  in  very  handsome  style  with  arm  chairs 
long  gallery  etc.”  The  program  consisted  of  “a  very  superior 
performance  of  Equitation  and  various  feats  of  strength  agility 
etc.”  However,  Wailes  liked  best  to  see  “the  little  trained 

7  Ibid.,  Jan.  22,  1857.  8  Ibid.,  Oct.  21,  1858. 

B  Ibid.,  Dec.  y,  1856.  10  Ibid.,  Dec.  27,  1856. 

11  Ibid.,  Apr.  20,  1858.  12  Ibid.,  Feb.  10,  i860. 

12  Ibid.,  Dec.  1,  i860.  A  notice  of  an  earlier  appearance  of  “Dan  Rice’s 
Circus”  and  also  a  fulsome  advertisement  of  the  “North- American  Circus”  can 
be  found  in  the  Natchez  Weekly  Courier ,  Dec.  3,  1850. 
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Elephants  stand  on  their  heads  &  perform  many  other  extraor¬ 
dinary  feats.”14 

Although  he  enjoyed  horse  shows  and  sometimes  served  as 
judge,15  he  considered  races  scarcely  respectable.  However,  he 
once  accompanied  his  son  to  the  course  at  St.  Catherine’s  to  see 
Lecompt,  half-brother  of  Lexington,  run  two  four-mile  heats 
against  Arrow,  and  then  made  the  apology  that  this  was  the  first 
race  he  had  witnessed  in  twenty  years.16 

The  Waileses  met  their  friends  at  various  social  gatherings, 
such  as  the  large  fair  at  Jefferson  College  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  where  a  sum  of  over  two  hundred  dollars  was 
taken  in  at  the  door  and  perhaps  as  much  more  from  the  sale  of 
articles.  Many  had  driven  out  from  Natchez,  since  the  night 
was  clear  and  the  moon  full,  and  all  the  Waileses,  including  the 
grandchildren,  were  in  the  throng.17  At  other  times  the  older 
members  of  the  family  attended  more  formal  social  functions 
at  the  college.18  Dinners  and  dances  were  frequently  given 
at  the  homes  in  Washington  or  on  near-by  plantations  by  the 
Afflecks,  the  Fergusons,  the  Brandons,  the  Phillips,  the  Waileses, 
and  the  Stantons.19  Wailes  once  noted  that  there  had  been 
scarcely  a  break  in  the  “round  of  frolicking  for  the  past  ten 
days.”20  One  of  the  most  elaborate  parties  was  at  the  home  of 
Gerard  Brandon.  It  began  at  nine  o’clock,  and  Wailes,  after 
getting  home  past  daylight,  wrote  that  “the  entertainment  was 
very  elegant  &  sumptious  the  steward  &  many  of  the  servants 
on  the  [steamboat]  ‘Princess’  had  charge  of  the  tables  which 
were  laden  with  every  delicacy  brought  from  New  Orleans 
Four  fine  musicians  including  a  harpist  who  played  beauti¬ 
fully.”21 

As  much  as  he  enjoyed  this  fashionable  party,  Wailes  de¬ 
lighted  even  more  in  less  formal  gatherings,  such  as  the  picnic 
or  “fish  fry”  on  St.  Catherine’s  Creek  attended  by  the  Waileses 

14  Diary,  Mar.  23,  Dec.  1,  15,  16,  1857. 

15  Ibid.,  July  ii,  1857. 

18  Ibid.,  Nov.  15,  1855.  17  Ibid.,  June  4,  1857. 

” Ibid.,  Apr.  16,  1857;  Jan.  28,  Apr.  22,  1858. 

"‘Ibid.,  May  1,  July  2,  Aug.  12,  1857;  Mar.  15,  17,  26,  1858. 

“  Ibid.,  June  19,  1857.  n  Ibid.,  May  29,  1858. 
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and  some  of  their  neighbors  and  relatives.  Several  of  the 
younger  men  caught  “plenty  of  fish”  with  a  seine.  After  dinner 
there  was  “good  music  &  the  young  folks  amused  themselves 
with  dancing  under  the  shade  of  the  forest  trees  on  the  green.”22 

On  a  “very  pleasant  day  with  a  fine  breeze”  the  following 
spring  several  members  of  Wailes’s  family,  together  with  two 
or  three  of  the  Jefferson  College  teachers,  crossed  from  Natchez 
to  Vidalia  and  then  drove  four  miles  to  spend  the  day  fishing 
on  Lake  Concordia.  They  caught  enough  fish  for  dinner  “in  a 
fine  grove  on  the  lake  shore”  and  had  enough  left  for  “a  good 
mess  for  Supper  at  home,”  where  they  arrived  before  dark.23 
The  trip  was  evidently  considered  a  success,  for  it  was  repeated 
a  month  later.24 

Fishing  seems  indeed  to  have  become  the  fad  that  spring. 
Between  the  two  excursions  to  Lake  Concordia,  Wailes’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  his  niece  and  Miss  Monette,  escorted  by  the  college  pres¬ 
ident,  two  professors  and  another  gentleman,  went  fishing  in  a 
tiny  stream  known  as  the  “Poor  House  Branch”  that  ran 
through  Wailes’s  grounds.  Much  to  his  surprise,  they  caught 
more  than  a  hundred  perch,  most  of  them  “very  small.”  Being 
joined  at  Wailes’s  home  by  three  neighbors,  they  all  consumed 
the  fish,  “sardines  included,”  and  improvised  a  dance,  with 
“Leonard  playing  on  the  violin  accompanied  by  his  Cousin  on 
the  Piano.  Getting  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  [Wailes]  sent  off 
for  a  Fiddler,”  and  the  party  lasted  “till  after  12  with  much 
apparent  enjoyment.”25 

In  brief,  Wailes  had  attained  a  satisfactory  place  in  life.  His 
home  was  a  pleasant  place,  and  he  and  his  family  were  in  the 
top  rank  of  the  social  order  of  their  region.  They  lacked  none 
of  the  necessities  and  enjoyed  many  of  the  luxuries  of  physical 
existence.  He  himself  enjoyed  some  fame  as  a  man  of  prom¬ 
inence  in  his  region,  and,  in  general,  he  felt  that  he  was  fulfilling 
the  responsibilities  that  the  years  had  brought  to  him.  His 
mind  was  kept  busy  with  managing  his  home  place  at  Washing- 

22  Ibid.,  June  12,  1857.  28  Ibid.,  May  13,  1858. 

24  Ibid.,  June  19-20,  1858.  26  Ibid.,  June  4,  1858. 
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ton  as  well  as  the  plantations  and  in  cultivating  his  varied  intel¬ 
lectual  interests. 

Under  the  circumstances  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  have 
had  a  critical  attitude  toward  the  prosperous  civilization  of  South¬ 
west  Mississippi.  Although  Natchez  had  ceased  growing  in 
population  about  1 840,  and  although  it  was  not  making  as  rapid 
economic  progress  as  some  other  parts  of  Mississippi,  its  wealth 
had  continued  to  increase ;  the  symbols  of  wealth  were  every¬ 
where  evident.26  The  citizens  of  the  town  and  the  planters 
of  the  countryside  were  noted  for  the  magnificence  of  their 
homes  and  the  attractiveness  of  their  way  of  life.  The  student 
of  today  can  wonder  whether  there  were  not  signs  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  decline:  soil  exhaustion,  the  declining  importance  of 
the  port  of  Natchez,  the  growth  of  railroads  that  passed  Natchez 
by,  an  archaic  labor  system,  the  probability  that  slave  values 
would  soon  begin  to  decline,  and  the  progress  being  made  in 
other  parts  of  Mississippi.  Likewise,  a  modern  diagnostician 
might  have  discovered  symptoms  of  dangerous  disease  in 
Wailes’s  body.  But  Wailes  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his  own 
physical  condition  and  with  the  state  of  society  in  his  region. 

There  were  a  few  things,  of  course,  that  he  regretted,  such 
as  the  failure  of  his  friends  to  become  deeply  interested  in  his 
own  intellectual  hobbies:  Jefferson  College,  the  Mississippi  His¬ 
torical  Society,  and  the  agricultural  societies.  He  was  also  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  political  situation.  Normally,  dissatisfaction 
should  lead  to  action,  but  by  the  1850’s  Wailes’s  interest  in 
politics  was  passive.  However,  his  inaction  is  easily  explainable. 
In  his  youth  he  had  seen  the  hostility  between  Natchez  and  the 
newer  parts  of  Mississippi;  as  a  young  man  in  the  legislature  he 
had  taken  part  in  the  fight;  later  he  had  seen  the  political  power 
of  his  region  thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  constitution  of  1832 
and  the  apportionment  law  of  1 846.  Thereafter  his  region  had 
scarcely  more  influence  on  the  course  of  Mississippi  than  a  small 

86  The  wealth  of  each  county  of  Mississippi  in  i860  can  be  gauged  from 
the  auditor’s  report  of  that  year,  which  can  be  found  in  the  Mississippi  Journal 
of  the  State  Convention  and.  Ordinances  and  Resolutions  adopted  in  January , 
1861. 
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boat  has  on  the  great  vessel  to  which  it  happens  to  be  tied. 
Wailes  and  the  other  Whigs  of  the  old  Natchez  region  were 
therefore  powerless  in  state  affairs,  and  with  the  passing  of  the 
years  they  lost  heart  in  the  fight.  Gradually  they  were  metamor¬ 
phosed  from  a  political  party  into  a  social  class,  and  the  word 
“Whig”  came  to  denote  little  more  than  an  aristocratic  way  of 
life. 

Thus  Wailes  saw  nothing  absurd  in  calling  himself  a  Whig 
after  the  Whig  party  was  dead.  Even  though  it  were  absurd  to 
stick  to  a  dead  party,  one  thing  was  certain,  he  would  not  be¬ 
come  a  Democrat  j  the  traditions  of  a  lifetime  were  against  it, 
and  to  his  eyes  the  party  showed  several  definite  evils. 

For  one  thing,  he  thought  the  Democratic  party  was  tainted 
with  sectionalism,  even  though  not  nearly  so  badly  as  the 
Republican.  He  considered  himself  a  Unionist.  He  had 
come  to  Mississippi  when  it  was  a  cosmopolitan  frontier  com¬ 
munity.  He  and  others  of  his  family  had  served  the  national 
government  in  several  capacities.  By  correspondence  with  schol¬ 
ars  in  the  North  and  by  extended  trips  in  the  North  he  had  kept 
in  touch  with  other  parts  of  the  nation.  Few  things  pleased  him 
more  than  to  wander  about  the  growing  capital  of  the  United 
States,  visiting  the  tomb  of  Pushmataha,  examining  the  sculp¬ 
ture  of  Clark  Mills,  studying  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and 
estimating  the  progress  being  made  on  the  Washington  Mon¬ 
ument.  He  felt  that  Washington  was  the  capital  of  his  own 
country,  and  as  he  turned  toward  his  home  in  the  far  South  he 
did  not  go  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  entering  another  nation. 
If  the  frontier,  on  which  he  had  once  lived,  had  developed  into  a 
Southern  Nation,  he  was  unconscious  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  Wailes  had  little  or  no  confidence  in 
the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party.  Although  he  had  been 
with  Andrew  Jackson  on  the  Doak’s  Stand  treaty  ground  and 
had  dined  with  him  at  the  White  House  in  1832, 27  he  never¬ 
theless  thought  he  had  some  “sins  and  imperfections”28  and 
declared  that  he  was  “ no  admirer  of  the  old  hero .”29  General 

17  Diary,  Oct.  2 ,  1854. 

™  Ibid.,  Nov.  24,  1859.  29  Ibid.,  Sept.  30,  1854. 
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John  A.  Quitman,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  Natchez  region,  he  considered  more  of  a  politician  than  a 
statesman.  He  enjoyed  the  grim  humor  of  Quitman’s  “polit¬ 
ical  opponent  and  late  competitor  for  a  seat  in  Congress  Giles 
M.  Hillyer  .  .  .  acting  as  Chief  Marshall”  at  Quitman’s 
funeral.30  That  he  did  not  respect  President  Pierce  is  evident 
from  an  event  in  Washington  in  October,  1854.  While  he  was 
walking  toward  the  War  Department  with  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Joseph  Henry,  Davis  “proposed  or  rather  urged  a  call  upon  the 
President  and  an  introduction  to  him  which  [Wailes  said]  al¬ 
though  not  feeling  the  slightest  inclination  but  on  the  contrary 
some  repugnance  I  could  not  without  indecorum  refuse.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  called  in  at  the  President’s  house  on  passing  and 
I  was  introduced  in  due  form  to  President  Pierce  whom  I  found 
a  small  common  looking  man  evidently  of  very  ordinary  mental 
capacity.”31  Neither  did  he  think  highly  of  Jefferson  Davis,  to 
judge  from  his  comments  concerning  a  speech  Davis  made  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  on  the  night  of  November  11,  1858.  He 
wrote:  “It  is  said  by  some  of  those  who  attended  that  Mr  Davis 
voice  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  be  heard,  at  least  it  is  said 
that  some  of  his  political  friends  will  not  acknowledge  hearing 

if-  »32 

When  the  movement  toward  secession  gained  momentum, 
Wailes’s  disdain  for  the  Democratic  leaders  changed  to  wrath. 
In  March,  i860,  he  thought  the  governor  of  Mississippi  was 
“proving  himself  a  most  bigoted  prejudiced  ‘Nincompoop’,”33 
and  in  November  he  “feared  that  Gov.  Pettus  will  by  some 
hasty  and  intemperate  action  seek  to  precipitate  the  State  into 
Secession.”34  The  following  month  he  wrote  of  Buchanan: 
“What  a  poor  imbecile  blundering  imcompetent  executive  this 
Union  has  been  cursed  with  through  the  rule  of  the  Democratic 
party  The  name  of  James  Buchanan  will  be  forever  infamous 
when  the  wreck  of  this  glorious  Republic  which  he  has  so  largely 
contributed  to  overthrow  is  thought  of.”35 

30 Ibid.,  July  19,  1858.  31  Ibid.,  Oct.  2,  1854. 

32  Ibid.,  Nov.  ii,  1858.  33  Ibid.,  Mar.  29,  i860. 

34  Ibid.,  Nov.  7,  i860.  36  Ibid.,  Dec.  23,  i860. 
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In  the  third  place,  Wailes  was  critical  of  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  democracy,  and  he  distrusted  government  by  uni¬ 
versal  manhood  suffrage.  He  once  observed:  “These  frequent 
popular  elections  are  very  little  regarded  and  are  considered 
humbugs.”  He  believed  that  government  should  be  by  the 
upper  classes,  and  he  was  convinced  that  most  of  the  Democrats 
were  from  the  lower  ranks.36  Attending  a  political  barbecue 
near  Natchez  in  honor  of  General  Quitman,  he  observed  that  “a 
large  proportion  of  the  Company  consisted  of  foreigners  from 
Natchez  &  the  fag  end  of  democracy  not  twenty  men  of  promise 
or  high  respectability  present.”37  Nor  did  he  think  Democratic 
morals  any  higher  than  Democratic  social  standing,  for  he 
wrote  in  1856:  “Genl  Quitman  arrived  last  night  &  had  a  recep¬ 
tion  his  friends  had  provided  a  collation  but  could  not  await 
his  arrival  but  went  in  &  got  gloriously  fuddled.”38 

Finally,  Wailes  neither  understood  nor  liked  the  technique 
of  manipulating  a  democracy.  Plantation  management,  it  is 
true,  might  serve  as  an  apprenticeship  for  statecraft ;  for  the 
planter  learned  how  to  be  a  monarch,  either  benevolent  or 
tyrannical.  But  plantation  management  gave  no  practice  in  the 
arts  of  democratic  government.  In  brief,  although  the  planter 
learned  how  to  govern,  he  did  not  learn  how  to  get  into  office. 
He  not  only  lacked  knowledge  of  the  art  of  managing  equals; 
he  was  even  likely  to  be  handicapped  by  a  tendency  to  be 
domineering.39 

The  truth  was,  the  rules  of  the  political  game  changed  dur¬ 
ing  Wailes’s  lifetime.  He  had  the  choice  of  playing  by  the  new 

38  This  point  of  view  is  well  illustrated  by  Varina  Howell’s  first  impression 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  whom  she  later  married.  She  wrote:  “Would  you  believe 
it,  he  is  refined  and  cultivated,  and  yet  he  is  a  Democrat!”  ([Varina  Howell 
Davis],  Jefferson  Davis:  A  Memoir  by  His  Wife,  I,  192). 

There  is  also  evidence  of  a  general  belief  in  Mississippi  that  Whigs  were 
better,  educated  than  Democrats.  For  example,  the  Democrats  once  taunted 
the  Whigs  because  one  of  their  candidates  for  office  used  such  poor  English. 
Curiously,  the  person  referred  to  was  B.  W.  Sanders,  who  later  offered  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  Wailes  in  writing  a  history  of  Mississippi  (Mississippi  Free 
Trader  and  Natchez  Weekly  Gazette,  Sept.  22,  1837). 

37  Diary,  June  19,  1857.  38  Ibid.,  May  15,  1856. 

39  Penetrating  comments  about  the  effects  of  slaveholding  on  the  character 
of  the  planter  can  be  found  in  H.  S.  Fulkerson,  Early  Days  in  Mississippi,  pp. 
15-16. 
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rules  or  not  at  all,  and  by  the  1850’s  he  was  politically  inactive. 
Of  course  he  occasionally  sought  to  “make  use  of  .  .  .  the 
democratic  machinery  .  .  .  for  any  useful  purpose,”40  but  the 
Democrats  permitted  this  only  in  unimportant  matters.  He 
usually  voted,  even  though  he  knew  at  the  time  that  it  was  use¬ 
less.  Being  in  Arkansas  on  election  day  in  1856,  he  could  not 
vote,  but  he  was  sure  that  his  vote  “would  be  lost  in  any  event,” 
for  Buchanan  was  certain  to  carry  Mississippi  by  a  large  major¬ 
ity.41  Thus  by  i860  he  was  watching  the  course  of  political 
events  the  same  way  that  he  might  have  watched  an  approach¬ 
ing  storm:  he  could  speculate  and  fear,  but  he  felt  powerless 
to  influence  the  course  or  intensity  of  the  tempest. 

What  he  observed  was  increasingly  disquieting.  Over  “the 
breaking  up  of  the  grand  Convention  of  the  harmonious  De¬ 
mocracy  at  Charleston,”  in  May,  he  was  derisive.42  Two 
months  later  he  was  more  apprehensive  when  he  wrote:  “It  is  a 
strange  hallucination  .  .  .  that  the  democratic  or  spoils  party 
much  less  a  fragment  of  it  can  ensure  quiet  or  safety  to  the 
country.”43  By  the  day  of  the  national  election  he  was  filled 
with  bitterness.  After  voting  he  wrote  with  strong  feeling  that 
Breckinridge  was  the  leader  of  “the  Secession  or  Disunion  ticket 
and  its  partizans  very  violent  and  intemperate — and  insane”** 
On  the  following  days  he  anxiously  inquired  for  news  of  the 
election  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  even  “the  election  of 
Breckinridge  would  not  satisfy  .  .  .  the  party  leaders  .  .  . 
and  would  be  regarded  as  taking  away  all  pretense  for  breaking 
up  the  Union.”45 

Nevertheless,  he  did  what  he  could  to  stem  the  tide.  To 
that  end  on  December  4  he  “attended  a  large  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Adams  County  &  City  of  Natchez  at  the  Court 
House  held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  two  persons  to  be 
voted  for  as  members  of  the  State  Convention  which  has  been 
called  by  the  Legislature  to  meet  in  January.”  After  a  brisk 
fight  the  “ultra  fire-eaters  and  separate  and  immediate  seces- 

40  Diary,  May  23,  1859.  41  Ibid.,  Nov.  4,  1859. 

a  Ibid.,  May  10,  i860.  43  Ibid.,  July  27,  i860. 

“Ibid.,  Nov.  6,  i860.  44  Ibid.,  Nov.  12,  i860. 
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sionists”  were  defeated,46  and  sixteen  days  later  Wailes  voted 
for  Josiah  Winchester  and  A.  K.  Farrar,  who  had  been  nom¬ 
inated  on  the  “Conservative  Union  ticket.”  But  he  once  more 
thought  that  his  vote  was  lost,  for  he  wrote:  “All  we  can  do 
however  I  fear  will  be  of  little  avail.  The  spirit  of  discord  is 
abroad  in  the  land  and  we  are  drifting  to  a  state  of  anarchy 
disorder  and  ruin.”47  Farrar  and  Winchester  were  elected,  but 
the  convention  to  which  they  went  as  delegates  adopted  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession  on  January  9,  1861. 48 

A  month  before  Mississippi  seceded,  Wailes  began  to  observe 
the  harmful  effects  of  the  excitement.  On  December  6,  i860,  a 
friend  informed  him  that  there  were  “a  number  of  failures 
among  the  mercantile  houses  in  N[ew]  0[rleans]  and  great 
moneyed  embarassment  [jzc],”  which  Wailes  thought  was  “the 
effect  of  the  political  panic  gotten  up  by  our  demagogues.”  Six 
days  later  he  learned  that  the  expected  sale  of  Miss  Covington’s 
land  could  not  be  made.  This  also  he  charged  to  “the  financial 
panic  which  has  been  brought  about  by  our  Reckless  &  unprin¬ 
cipled  politicians  with  their  secession  agitation.”49 

However,  the  most  noticeable  symptom  during  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1861  was  psychological  unrest  rather  than  eco¬ 
nomic  hardship.  For  example,  when  a  residence  in  Washington 
was  burned  on  March  4  blame  was  at  once  placed  on  “a  white 
gardner  [sic]  lately  in  Mr.  Child’s  employment  and  discharged. 
.  .  .  He  had  been  arrested  a  few  days  before  the  fire  &  examined 
on  a  charge  of  giving  a  pass  to  a  negro  &  of  improper  intimacy 
with  other  servants.”50  More  uneasiness  was  evident  three 
months  later  when  the  Washington  Troop,  a  home-guard  com¬ 
pany,  held  a  meeting  to  which  Wailes  and  several  others  were 
invited.  Resolutions  were  adopted  providing  for  “the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  patroll  [sic]  and  formation  of  a  vigilance  committee  . . . 

46  Ibid.,  Dec.  4,  i860.  47  Ibid.,  Dec.  20,  i860. 

48  There  is  a  family  tradition  among  the  Waileses  that  Levin  was  offered 
one  thousand  dollars  apiece  for  his  slaves  about  the  time  Mississippi  seceded. 
Because  the  proposed  buyer  was  notorious  as  a  hard  driver  of  negroes,  Levin 
did  not  sell;  but  many  years  later  he  sometimes  wondered  what  his  decision 
would  have  been  if  only  he  had  known  how  soon  the  slaves  would  be  free. 

48  Diary,  Dec.  6,  12,  i860.  60  Ibid.,  Mar.  5,  1861. 
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with  power  of  life  and  death.”  Although  it  was  “as  temperate 
guarded  and  prudent  as  a  document  of  the  kind  could  be,” 
nevertheless,  Wailes  was  disturbed  that  several  dozen  small 
boys  had  been  allowed  to  hear  the  discussion,  for  he  was  afraid 
that  they  “must  have  taken  away  with  them  some  confused 
views  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  some  great  impending 
evil  in  which  our  slaves  are  to  be  involved.  When  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  these  children  will  mingle  before  night  and  con¬ 
verse  freely  if  not  indiscreetly  with  our  servants  it  is  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  that  a  degree  of  alarm  and  restlessness  may  be 
produced  which  is  certainly  the  part  of  wisdom  and  prudence  to 
keep  down.”51 

On  June  26  he  was  notified  of  his  appointment  to  the  judicial 
committee  of  seven,  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  Washington 
Troop  “to  try  in  cases  of  emergency  and  last  resort,  when  our 
country  cannot  in  consequence  of  invasion  or  other  unavoidable 
causes  act  efficiently,  such  persons  white  or  black  as  be  detected 
in  causing  or  engaged  in  insurrection.  This  [Wailes  thought] 
is  a  very  delicate  and  dangerous  power  to  exercise  but  self- 
preservation  may  justify  it.”52 

By  September  21  the  countryside  about  Natchez  was  almost 
in  a  panic:  rumors  were  abroad  of  a  “meditated  slave  insurrec¬ 
tion”  with  the  firing  of  Natchez  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
uprising.  Officers  of  the  home-guard  companies  spent  several  days 
conducting  investigations  and  making  arrests,  and  it  was  reported 
that  a  number  of  slaves  were  to  be  hanged  immediately.  Wailes 
was  warned  to  keep  his  servants  at  home  after  nightfall,  and 
he  was  asked  to  attend  a  called  meeting  of  the  Washington 
Troop.  On  the  twenty-third  a  large  fire  occurred  in  Natchez 
which  many  believed  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  though 
Wailes  though^  it  was  caused  by  an  accident  or  carelessness. 

Although  the  excitement  subsided  in  about  a  week,  a  number 
of  negroes  were  held  under  arrest,  and  on  October  1  the  “Vig¬ 
ilance  or  Judicial  Committee  of  the  County”  met  at  the  race 
track  to  examine  them.53  Three  weeks  later  Wailes  encountered 
in  Natchez  “a  detachment  of  Volunteers  guarding  several  ne- 
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groes  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Judicial  or  Vigilance 
committee,  they  were  taken  to  the  race  track  and  eight  of  them 
hung.”54 

Through  these  days  Wailes  was  occasionally  investigating 
the  early  history  of  Mississippi.  Two  weeks  after  he  saw  the 
negroes  waiting  to  be  hanged,  he  was  reading  some  of  the  man¬ 
uscripts  left  by  William  Dunbar.55  He  may  have  thought  of 
the  similarity  between  the  proceedings  of  the  vigilance  com¬ 
mittees  of  1861  and  of  the  association  which  Dunbar  and  other 
pioneers  had  formed  back  in  the  1770’s.  Both  were  for  the 
preservation  of  social  security,  and  both  were  extra-legal.  The 
chief  difference  was  that  the  early  association  had  been  formed 
in  the  wilderness  before  the  arrival  of  legal  government;  the 
committees  of  1861  were  extra  props  for  a  tottering  social  struc¬ 
ture. 

Like  government,  economic  life  was  also  reverting  to  a  more 
primitive  order,  although  a  little  more  slowly  because  the 
planter  did  not  face  his  annual  reckoning  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  was  not  until  the  fall  of  1861  that  Wailes’s  eyes  were 
opened  to  his  plight.  He  had  ended  the  year  i860  with  his 
plantation  showing  a  small  deficit56  and  had  therefore  employed 
a  new  overseer  under  a  bonus  contract.57  This  worked  out  as  all 
such  contracts  did  for  him.  In  November  he  found  the  cotton 
crop  satisfactory,58  but  nearly  everything  else  was  going  badly. 
Runaways  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  four  of  whom  were 
mere  boys  who  had  gone  off  “without  whiping  [sic]  or  any  threat 
of  punishment.”  When  Wailes  reached  the  plantation  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15  the  “four  runaway  boys  came  home  about  twilight  and 
delivered  themselves  up.”59  If  he  considered  their  return  an 
indictment  of  his  overseer,  he  must  have  been  disturbed  three 
days  later  when  “Aleck,  one  of  our  runaways,  took  himself  off 
again.”  Wailes,  evidently  irritated,  wrote  that  he  “got  on  his 
track  in  an  hour  or  two  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  he  was 
glad  to  come  in  to  me  to  save  himself  from  his  pursuers.” 

Although  he  wondered  whether  his  “ignorant  boys  had  been 
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tampered  with  by  some  worthless  white  raskals  who  it  is  thought 
want  to  drive  the  overseer  off  to  get  the  place  for  themselves,”60 
this  trouble  was  doubtless  only  one  aspect  of  the  disturbed  times. 
Running  away  continued  to  be  a  problem  for  several  months.61 
The  unrest  among  his  slaves  was  only  one  evidence  that  the 
plantation  had  been  mismanaged.  Wailes  found  that  all  of  the 
stock  was  in  bad  condition.  Insufficient  quantities  of  food  had 
been  produced ;  for  there  were  only  a  few  hogs,  and  the  wheat 
and  rye  lots  were  in  only  fair  condition.62 

With  a  shortage  of  food  and  an  unsalable  cotton  crop  the 
outlook  was  gloomy.  But  this  was  not  all:  prices  were  soaring. 
In  Natchez  shoes  for  negroes  had  risen  to  $4.00  a  pair,  lard  to 
40  cents  a  pound,  and  pork  to  $45.00  a  barrel — if  it  could  be 
gotten  at  all.63  Furthermore,  he  estimated  in  January  that  he, 
Mrs.  Wailes,  and  Miss  Covington  would  have  to  pay  more  than 
$500.00  to  the  Confederate  government  as  a  war  tax  on  their 
property  in  Warren  County.64 

War  conditions  augmented  the  difficulty  of  keeping  satisfac¬ 
tory  overseers  on  the  plantations.  A  better  overseer  had  to  be 
found  for  “Fonsylvania,”  and  Owens,  who  had  shown  much 
ability  in  managing  the  seventy-three  slaves  on  Miss  Coving¬ 
ton’s  plantation,  decided  to  take  charge  of  his  mother’s  place 
with  only  six  negroes.65  Late  in  January,  1862,  Wailes  em¬ 
ployed  an  overseer  for  $400  a  year,  but  after  several  disagree¬ 
ments  within  two  months  he  wrote:  “The  pent  up  discontent 
of  Smithers  my  overseer  found  vent  tonight  and  tired  of 
peevishness  &  petulance  I  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  him 
and  dispensed  with  his  further  services.”66  Wailes’s  nerves  were 
doubtless  getting  frayed.  He  refused  an  applicant  for  Owens’s 
place  because  “He  is  too  scatterbrained  and  has  too  much  beard 
to  suit  me.”67  Ten  days  later  a  physician,  whose  practice  had 
been  ruined  by  the  war,  was  employed  for  Miss  Covington’s 
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plantation,68  and  Wailes  offered  the  management  of  his  own  to 
Floyd,  a  gin  wright,  who  decided,  however,  to  remain  in  his 
trade.  Finally,  he  engaged  Alfred  Quine,  who  lived  two  miles 
above  Vicksburg,69  and  by  the  end  of  April,  with  both  planta¬ 
tions  arranged  for,  he  was  able  to  move  back  to  Washington. 
The  irritations  of  the  four  months’  detention  at  “Fonsyl vania” 
he  summed  up  in  these  words:  “God  help  those  who  are  at  the 
mercy  of  these  times  of  Overseers  &  negroes.”70 

But  despite  these  difficulties,  ordinary  plantation  work  must 
go  on.  A  major  decision  in  planning  for  the  second  year  of 
the  war  was  to  increase  the  corn  crop  and  to  reduce  by  nearly 
half  the  area  to  be  planted  in  cotton.71  Furthermore,  various 
makeshifts  had  to  be  tried  during  that  year  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  essential  supplies.  In  February,  1862,  he  tried  to  extract 
oil  from  pounded  cotton  seed  for  boiling;  from  the  oil  he  pur¬ 
posed  making  soap  as  many  about  him  were  doing.  But  after 
experimenting  for  three  days  he  found  that  his  seed  were  dam¬ 
aged  and  dry.72  Later  in  the  year  he  stored  away  ten  cotton 
baskets  full  of  okra  seed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee.73 

By  the  end  of  August  salt  cost  fifty  cents  a  pound  or  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  sack,  yet  it  was  necessary  for  preserving  the  year’s 
supply  of  meat.  The  cellar  at  “Fonsylvania,”  Wailes  recalled, 
had  been  in  use  nearly  thirty  years,  and  he  estimated  that  at 
least  half  a  barrel  of  salt,  besides  the  quantities  of  brine  from  the 
pork  barrels,  had  been  wasted  on  its  floor  each  year.  Calculat¬ 
ing  that  the  floor  of  the  cellar  was  therefore  impregnated  with 
more  than  fifteen  barrels  of  salt,  he  set  to  work  to  recover  it. 
Earth  was  dug  from  the  floor  and  put  in  barrels  through  which 
water  was  dripped  in  the  manner  of  lye  hoppers.  By  boiling 
fifty  gallons  of  brine  he  obtained  sixteen  pounds  of  “very  strong 
fine  grained  &  dark  salt.”74  These  careful  calculations  about 
reclaiming  salt  give  a  picture  of  the  scientist  struggling  with 
wartime  troubles.  A  little  later  there  is  a  glimpse  of  him  mov- 
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ing  “a  cart  load  of  Mastodon  remains”  out  of  the  “kitchen  loft 
to  store  peas  and  corn  in  it.”75 

Clothing  and  shoes  were  very  hard  to  get.  An  agent  whom 
he  sent  to  Utica  to  search  for  shoes  or  leather  reported  that  he 
found  “plenty  of  leather  but  all  engaged  by  the  Government 
for  Shoes  for  the  Soldiers  &  all  shoe  makers  gone  to  Clinton  to 
manufacture  them  under  contract.”76  Throughout  the  years  cot¬ 
ton  had  been  spun  on  his  plantation,  and  he  found  stored  away  a 
small  flax  wheel  which  he  was  able  to  put  in  working  order.77 
In  addition,  some  modern  “spinning  machines  running  six  spin¬ 
dles  each”  were  investigated.78 

Weaving,  on  the  other  hand,  had  become  a  lost  art.  But 
since  it  was  evident  by  January,  1862,  that  it  had  to  be  re¬ 
learned,  he  collected  the  parts  of  an  old  loom  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Covingtons  during  the  War  of  1812,  fifty  years 
before.  Upon  assembling  it  he  first  thought  “that  with  some 
slight  repairs  to  the  stays  harness  shuttles  etc  it  may  be  made  as 
efficient  as  ever”;79  but  he  evidently  found  that  it  would  not  do, 
for  he  began  to  look  for  better  ones.  He  sent  his  overseer  on  a 
search  in  Claiborne  County,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he 
himself  looked  at  others  nearer  at  hand.  One  was  “too  slight 
and  unsteady,”  another  was  “larger  and  heavier  but  defec¬ 
tive.”80  Finally  he  purchased  one  made  by  a  Mr.  Wright,  who 
charged  fifteen  dollars  for  a  loom  and  two  dollars  for  a  pair  of 
shuttles  and  a  temple.81  After  this  loom  was  delivered  he  got 
“old  Mrs.  Ferguson”  to  teach  Ann,  a  slave,  how  to  use  it.  The 
first  lesson  was  in  weaving,  and  the  second  was  “in  Warping  and 
putting  in  another  piece.”82 

Even  if  clothing,  salt,  coffee,  pork,  and  other  plantation 
necessities  had  been  purchasable  at  ordinary  prices,  Wailes  had 
neither  money  nor  credit  in  the  year  1862.  Because  of  the  block¬ 
ade  his  cotton  could  not  be  sold,  and  Miss  Covington  in  March 
could  do  no  better  when  paying  her  overseer  than  to  give  him 
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a  note  “payable  when  she  sells  her  cotton .”83  But  even  this 
uncertain  credit  basis  was  soon  wiped  out  because,  as  the  Federal 
forces  advanced,  cotton  was  burned  to  keep  it  from  falling  into 
their  hands.  On  May  i  Wailes  heard  that  large  quantities  were 
being  burned  in  Louisiana  opposite  Natchez,84  and  on  June  23 
all  of  his  cotton  at  “Fonsyl  vania,”  148^2  bales  of  400  pounds 
each,  was  likewise  destroyed.85 

While  this  was  going  on,  he  was  having  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  raising  the  money  value  of  one  or  two  bales  under 
the  following  pressing  circumstances.  On  April  10,  1862,  a 
letter  came  from  Leonard,  the  youngest  son.  Writing  from 
Memphis,  he  asked  his  mother  or  cousin  to  come  to  him,  for 
he  was  ill  with  typhoid  fever ;  his  regiment,  moving  on  to 
Corinth,  had  left  him;  and  he  was  without  medical  attention  and 
was  even  neglected  by  the  proprietor  of  the  log  tavern  where  he 
lay.  The  father  at  once  tried  to  borrow  money  from  a  neighbor, 
but  failed,  and  had  to  send  his  niece  to  Memphis  “almost  un¬ 
provided  with  means  having  little  more  than  money  enough  to 
pay  her  passage  &  that  of  her  servant  girl” ;  yet  the  times  were 
so  troublous  that  he  considered  it  dangerous  for  a  woman  to 
travel  alone.  Meanwhile  he  set  to  work  “to  endeavor  to  get 
an  advance  from  the  State  on  our  Cotton  &  remit  a  part  to 
Memphis.”  He  also  wrote  his  other  son,  Levin,  “and  requested 
him  to  call  on  Mr.  Thos  Henderson  our  merchant  and  to  tell 
him  he  must  send  $100  to  his  cousin  Miss  C.  immediately.”86 

Somehow  enough  money  was  found  to  bring  Leonard  home. 
But  three  weeks  later  when  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  army  post  there  was  no  money  to  send  him.  Wailes 
failed  to  get  it  by  selling  hay.  Finally  he  borrowed  from  a 
friend  $100  of  Confederate  states  bank  notes  by  giving  $60  in 
gold  as  collateral,  which  was  “about  the  relative  value  at  this 
time  of  specie  and  paper  currency.”  The  gold  came  from  his 
collection  of  coins  and  consisted  of  “seven  Louis  D’ors  or  Fred¬ 
eric  D’ors  of  value  $8.  each  and  a  four  dollars  [ sic ]  gold  piece.” 
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Three  weeks  later  he  managed  to  get  enough  paper  money  to 
redeem  these  treasured  cabinet  pieces.87 

Another  trouble  came  in  August  with  the  impressment  by 
the  Confederate  Army  of  a  wagon,  three  yoke  of  oxen,  and  four 
men  from  “Fonsyl vania”  and  an  equal  number  from  “Ivan- 
hoe.”  “These  were  sent  and  put  into  water  up  to  the  breast  in  the 
swamp  below  Vicksburg  choping  [«'c]  trees,  the  consequence  we 
have  lost  one  by  death  the  others  are  still  ill  one  kept  over  time 
&  got  sick  &  we  had  to  send  a  wagon  &  bed  to  bring  him  home.” 
Those  who  were  well  enough  “ran  away  and  came  home  after 
their  time  had  expired.”  Some  days  later  the  wagon  was  re¬ 
covered,  but  the  “waggon  body  has  been  lost  one  ox  has  a  horn 
knocked  off  and  two  other  oxen  pretty  well  knocked  up.”88 

In  one  respect  conditions  were  better  in  1862:  fear  of  servile 
insurrection  had  subsided,  even  though  the  war  had  reached 
Natchez  and  Vicksburg.  He  did  indeed  hear  of  the  flight  of 
more  than  twenty  men  belonging  to  Dr.  James  Metcalf,89  and 
there  was  a  “shocking”  rumor  that  his  negroes  at  “Fonsylvania” 
“had  resisted  the  overseer  and  that  the  neighbors  had  assembled 
and  hung  six  of  them!”  But  neither  he  nor  his  wife  “could 
credit  the  half  of  it,”  and  they  soon  found  that  there  was  “not 
the  slightest  foundation  for  any  part  of  this  diabolical  report.” 
On  the  contrary,  the  overseer  reported  that  he  was  “very  well 
pleased  with  their  work  and  conduct.”90 

More  could  hardly  have  been  expected  than  was  performed 
by  the  slaves  at  Washington.  Several  times  during  the  year  the 
Waileses  were  away,  once  for  four  consecutive  months,  yet  after 
their  return  Wailes  could  report:  “our  servants  have  been  in  en¬ 
tire  possession  of  our  house  and  lot,  no  white  person  being  on  the 
premises  during  that  time,  they  have  taken  care  of  everything 
and  conducted  themselves  well.  They  were  necessarily  idle 
most  of  the  time  but  have  a  pretty  good  garden  &  some  poul¬ 
try.”91  Three  days  later  they  gave  their  master  “a  part  of  the 
money  collected  [for]  some  jobs  of  work  [done]  whilst  we 
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were  absent.  .  .  .  Daniel  paid  $3.  and  Isaac  $2.50,  Dinah  sold 
butter  and  paid  over  .7 5c.”92  Even  these  small  sums  must  have 
been  most  welcome,  for  at  that  time  Wailes  was  pawning  gold 
pieces  to  send  Leonard  back  to  the  army. 

By  the  fall  of  1862  the  civilization  in  which  Wailes  lived 
had  regressed  in  many  respects  to  the  primitive  conditions  of 
frontier  times.  Lack  of  money  and  salt,  and  the  use  of  homespun 
clothes  and  okra-coffee,  were  results  of  the  blockade.  Just  as 
Mississippi  had  failed  to  flourish  in  the  early  days  until  an  ex¬ 
port  crop  was  discovered,  now,  during  the  Civil  War,  there  was 
suffering  when  the  discovered  crop  could  not  be  exported.  Nor 
could  palatial  steamboats  be  used  by  Wailes  on  his  frequent  trips 
between  his  home  and  the  plantations,  for  the  river  was  now 
controlled  by  the  enemy.  This  reversion  to  primitive  life  was 
cruelly  hard;  in  addition  to  the  usual  difficulty  of  adjustment  to 
a  lower  standard  of  living,  the  soil  was  now  less  fertile,  the  pop¬ 
ulation  was  greater,  some  of  the  frontier  arts  such  as  weaving 
were  nearly  forgotten,  and  frontier  adaptability  was  partially 
atrophied.  Radical  changes  could  hardly  be  made  quickly  in  the 
complex  and  mature  civilization  without  shattering  its  structure 
despite  its  being  buttressed  with  vigilance  committees. 

Wailes  not  only  experienced  the  regression  of  the  economic 
and  social  order;  he  even  considered  moving  away  from  civiliza¬ 
tion.  In  October,  1862,  he  and  Levin  rode  out  to  a  farm  he 
owned  on  Sandy  Creek.  On  it  were  several  decaying  houses, 
and  some  fence  rails  were  left  about  the  field.  He  had  not 
even  visited  these  ruins  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  now  he  was 
considering  making  this  isolated  place  a  retreat  for  his  family 
and  “a  hide  away  place  for  our  negroes  if  necessary.”93 

He  might  have  met  the  troubles  of  these  years  with  more 
equanimity  if  he  had  only  been  convinced  that  the  cause  of  the 
South  was  righteous  and  its  leadership  wise.  Although  he  never 
came  to  believe  this  and  considered  the  war  “unnatural  and 
barbarous,”94  nevertheless,  his  feelings  underwent  some  mod¬ 
ification;  for  just  as  his  early  derision  of  the  Democratic  leaders 
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changed  to  hot  anger,  so  in  time  his  anger  changed  to  something 
approaching  resignation.  On  February  28,  1862,  he  wrote: 
“This  is  the  day  appointed  by  the  President  for  fasting  hu¬ 
miliation  and  prayer — The  first  I  observed.  I  feel  also  truly 
humble  and  contrite  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  Chastise¬ 
ment  which  the  Almighty  has  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  sins 
individually  and  as  a  people.”95  But  even  though  he  felt  “truly 
humble,”  it  irritated  him  to  see  a  battery  of  six-pounders  en¬ 
camped  in  the  shade  of  the  “Charter  Oak,”  a  magnificent  tree 
in  front  of  Jefferson  College  which  had  been  planted  to  com¬ 
memorate  Mississippi’s  admission  into  the  Union.96 

However,  it  was  natural  for  his  viewpoint  to  be  influenced 
by  the  action  of  his  two  sons  in  joining  the  army.  Levin,  who 
was  forty  years  old  and  well  loaded  with  family  obligations, 
was  active  in  the  militia  organized  in  Adams  County.  In  June, 
1862,  he  was  elected  major  of  his  battalion.97  Leonard,  the 
youngest  child,  left  his  medical  practice  in  Louisiana  and  for  a 
time  helped  his  father  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  planta¬ 
tion,98  but  on  March  1,  1862,  he  left  for  the  army.  That  night 
the  father  wrote  that  he  had  “sent  Gabriel  down  to  the  ferry 
soon  after  day  to  blow  the  horn  for  the  ferryman  in  order  to 
prevent  delay  as  it  requires  about  an  hour  to  bring  over  the  boat 
from  the  other  side  of  the  River  to  the  high  land.  Breakfasted 
about  sunrise  and  after  an  affecting  leave  taking  of  Leonard 
from  his  mother  God  grant  that  it  may  not  prove  the  last  I 
accompanied  him  to  the  ferry  on  Big  Black  where  we  found  the 
Boat  in  waiting  and  some  other  passengers  coming  up  it  pushed 
off  with  the  loss  of  but  a  few  minutes.  I  remained  gazing  after 
the  parting  boat  untill  [ sic ]  it  was  lost  to  view  among  the  trees 
in  the  distance  thus  parting  from  our  youngest  born  in  the  very 
spring  of  his  life  just  entering  upon  an  honorable  and  useful 
profession  with  every  promise  of  success  He  goes  to  join  the 
brave  hearts  who  are  rushing  to  our  defense  and  to  protect  our 
homes.  Oh  God  shield  &  protect  them.” 

“  Ibid.,  Feb.  28,  1862. 

86  Ibid.,  Aug.  16,  1862;  [Ingraham],  The  South-West,  II,  211. 

m  Diary,  June  20,  1862.  88  Ibid..,  Jan.  4,  1862. 
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The  next  day,  Sunday,  he  continued  to  think  of  his  son  as 
he  made  his  daily  entry  in  his  diary: 

My  chill  and  fever  came  on  me  much  earlier  yesterday  than  before — 
and  together  with  my  other  maladies  gave  me  much  distress — These 
increasing  infirmities  with  my  advanced  years  make  it  but  too  probable 
that  my  parting  of  yesterday  with  my  son  may  be  the  last — Though 
he  may  escape  the  perils  of  battle  and  the  pestilence  of  camp  it  may 
be  years  before  he  returns  and  on  what  can  I  found  a  hope  of  surviv¬ 
ing  till  then." 

Sooner  than  he  expected  Leonard  came  home.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  he  spent  a  day  and  night  with  his  parents  while 
waiting  for  the  boat  to  take  him  to  Memphis.  He  was  going  to 
Corinth,  to  join  Harrison’s  troop  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Cavalry.100  And  less  than  two  weeks  after  this  he  was 
brought  home  desperately  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  After  his  re¬ 
covery  and  return  to  the  army  parental  affection  could  express 
itself  only  by  “a  long  letter  &  a  box  containing  3  Bottles  of 
Blackberry  cordial  one  of  clarified  honey  Bag  of  dried  apples 
[and  another]  of  pecans  Quire  of  letter  paper  and  stamps  Shirt 
&  socks.”101 

Although  Wailes  saw  his  son  twice  after  the  parting  that  he 
feared  would  be  the  last,  he  was,  nevertheless,  correct  in  thinking 
that  he  himself  might  not  live  much  longer.  For  some  years  he 
had  suffered  occasional  attacks  of  “billious  cholic”  and  “heart 
burn,”  but  it  was  not  until  his  sixty- fourth  birthday,  August  1, 
1861,  that  he  was  disheartened  by  his  appraisal.  He  wrote  on 
that  day: 

I  feel  the  infirmities  of  age  growing  upon  me  very  sensibly,  maladies 
not  serious  or  formidable  at  the  outset  I  find  are  becoming  chronic 
and  of  a  graver  aspect  and  must  if  they  progress  as  they  have  latterly 
seriously  impair  my  vital  organs.102 

His  next  birthday  found  him  “quite  unwell  lying  down  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Head  very  much  affected  something  like 
vertigo,  but  a  constant  dizziness.”  He  added:  “Should  my 

100  Ibid.,  Mar.  29-30,  1862. 

102  Ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1861. 


™  Ibid.,  Mar.  1-2,  1862. 
101  Ibid.,  July  21,  1862. 
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health  not  improve  and  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  condition  of  the  country  continue  this  may  be  the  last 
birthday  I  may  have  to  record.”103 

In  spite  of  what  he  described  as  a  “complication  of  mal¬ 
adies,”  which  seems  to  have  been  a  cardio-renal  condition,  he 
kept  going  until  about  the  middle  of  October.  Thereafter  he 
was  increasingly  confined  to  his  bed.  On  the  thirtieth  he  was 
well  enough  to  enjoy  “glympses  [ sic~\  through  the  windows  .  .  . 
of  delightful  Indian  summer  weather.”  But  most  of  the  time  the 
pain  of  his  diseased  body  was  too  intense  for  him  to  give  much 
thought  to  the  countryside  he  loved  or  to  the  dissolution  of  his 
civilization.  On  November  3,  after  he  had  suffered  “to  the 
utmost  point  of  endurance,”  morphine  was  prescribed  by  Dr. 
Brandon.  Wailes  was  then  able  to  pen  into  his  diary  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  his  own  condition  and  a  brief  note  about  his  region:  there 
was  a  “report  prevailing  that  a  large  federal  force  was  landed.” 
After  the  fifth  he  wrote  in  his  diary  no  more,  and  on  the  six¬ 
teenth,  Sunday,  he  died.104  He  was  buried  close  to  his  home  in 
the  family  graveyard,  where  years  before  he  had  planted  live 
oaks,  Napoleon  willows,  and  magnolias. 

Earlier  in  that  year,  when  meditating  on  his  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  he  had  written:  “It  may  be  in  the  mercy  of  my  Creator 
that  I  should  not  [survive  much  longer].  In  the  unhappy  state 
of  our  Country  I  may  have  already  lived  too  long.”105  In  so 
far  as  his  happiness  depended  on  the  survival  of  his  civilization, 
he  had  indeed  lived  too  long. 

103  Ibid.,  Aug.  1,  1862. 

104  Natchez  Daily  Courier.  Nov.  18,  1862. 

106  Diary,  Mar.  2,  1862. 
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History  of  the  Yellow  Fever  ...  in 
the  City  of  Natchez ,  142 
Hoggatt,  Philip,  i2n,  i3n 
Holbrook,  John,  205-207,  210 
Holbrook,  Josiah,  148 
Hollins,  G.  N.,  279 
Holmes,  David,  51,  2370,  241,  242, 
244>  2S5'256 
Homochitto  River,  17 
Hoopskirts,  273 
Horizontal  plowing,  155 
Horne,  J.  A.,  94 
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Hospital,  Natchez,  22 
Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  121 
Housekeeping,  essentials  of,  65 
Howry,  J.  M.,  197,  265 
Humphreys,  John  C.,  246 
Hunt,  Doctor,  105,  182 
Hunt,  David,  1 1 8 
Hunt,  F.  S.,  167 
Hunter,  Henry,  2 6 
Huntington,  Henry,  246 
Hutchins,  Anthony,  9,  26,  44 
Hutchins,  John,  9,  10,  i3n 
Hutchins,  Thomas,  9,  44 

Immigration  to  the  Natchez  region,  4, 
13-16,  120-125,  131,  134;  from 
Georgia,  36-38;  from  Maryland,  38 
Indian  agents,  54-57,  59;  cessions,  39, 
57-61,  67-72;  mounds,  181-182, 
185,  192 
Indigo,  12-13 
“Ingleside,”  160 

Ingraham,  Joseph  Holt,  1 31-133,  135, 
138,  175,  2 1 5_>  234 
Ingraham,  Prentiss,  i3  3n,  233 
Inspection  of  cotton,  14 
Insurance,  272 

Iron  hoops  for  cotton  bales,  203 

Irvine,  John  E.,  228 

Irvine,  Walter,  157 

Isaac,  slave,  86,  97,  259,  261,  303 

“Ivanhoe,”  93,  96,  118 

Jackson,  Andrew,  42,  55,  60,  71,  249, 
251,  270,  283-284,  291 
Jackson,  Miss.,  71-75,  165-169,  239, 
251 

Jackson,  pilot,  273 
Jacksonian  democracy,  71-72 
Japanese,  279 

Jefferson  College,  20,  28,  48-51,  73, 
125-148,  163-164,  173-174,  204- 
23 3)  255,  2 5 7>  276)  2«4,  _288 
Jefferson  College  and  Washington  Ly¬ 
ceum,  138,  144-148,  152,  210 
Jefferson  County,  28,  165,  229 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  248 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  28,  66,  121,  244, 
245 

Jenkins,  John,  166 

John,  slave,  107,  110,  113,  114 

Jones,  Doctor,  95 

Jones,  Eleanor  Brooke,  36 

Jones,  John  G.,  247 


Jones,  Thomas  ap  Catesby,  46 
Joor,  General,  80 

Journals,  agricultural,  158-160,  165- 
168;  historical,  proposed,  240;  lit¬ 
erary,  134-135,  146-147 
Judiciary,  popular  election  of,  75 

Kennedy,  Joseph  C.  G.,  250 
“Kensington,”  93 
Kentucky  Tavern,  46 
Ker,  David,  20,  124 
Kilty,  William,  32 
Kit,  slave,  109-1 10 

“La  Cache,”  257 
Lafayette,  General,  73 
Lake  Concordia,  289 
Lambert,  Doctor,  280 
Land  grants,  204,  206,  207;  values, 
88-89,  92"93 

Land  office,  Opelousas,  40,  54,  58-59 
Land  office,  Washington,  Miss.,  28, 
53,  87 

Lankford,  Thomas  J.,  114-115 

Lanman,  Charles,  237 

Larrabee,  Charles  H.,  159,  161,  i66n, 

7 5 

Latin,  1 71-172 

Law,  on  the  frontier,  125;  and  slav¬ 
ery,  107-108 
Le  Conte,  John,  193 
Leidy,  Joseph,  195,  200 
Leigh,  Benjamin  Watkins,  137 
Lesley,  J.  P.,  284 
Lewis,  F.,  173 
Lewis,  Rev.  Mr.,  105-106 
Libraries,  125,  127,  130,  213-214, 
239,  241,  254 

Library  of  Congress,  258,  278 
Lieber,  Francis,  183 
Lieber,  Oscar  M.,  183 
Life  and  Times  of  Gen.  Sam.  Dale , 
1 37 

Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  249,  251 
Lignite,  173,  185,  191,  201 
Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Company, 
199-200 

Literature,  149-151 
Literary  journal,  146-147 
Literary  societies,  130 
Little,  Peter,  i4n 
Little  Leader,  56 

Livestock,  82,  no,  113,  153-155, 

162,  167-168 
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Livingston,  R.  R.,  83 
Lloyd,  Joseph  A.,  48 
Loess,  1 8  5 
Longfellow,  132 

Longstreet,  Augustus  Baldwin,  183 
Lotteries,  48,  49 
Louisiana  Purchase,  1  8 
Louisville,  Ga.,  35 
Lumbering,  190 
Lyceums,  144-148 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  177-178 

McAllister,  James,  204-205 
McGrew,  John,  5 
Machinery,  agricultural,  155,  157, 

1 68,  276 

McKee,  John,  55-60 
McKendree,  Bishop  William,  58 
McRae,  John  J.,  221 
McWillie,  William,  167,  232 
Madison  County,  77 
Magruder,  James  T.,  32,  38 
Mammoth  Bayou,  172,  173,  176 
Maney,  Squire,  107 
Manure,  161 

Map  of  Natchez  region,  258 
Marion  County,  75 
Marl,  161,  174,  188,  269 
Marschalk,  Andrew,  19-20,  41,  124, 
127,  134,  242 
Marshall,  Alfred,  188 
Marshall,  C.  K.,  241 
Marshall,  John,  25 
Martin,  William  T.,  230 
Maryland,  31-33,  38 
Mason,  outlaw,  44 
Maury,  M.  F.,  i68n 
Mead,  Cowles,  82 
“Meadvilla,”  82 

Medical  College  of  Louisiana,  143 
Medicine,  22-24,  80,  85,  104,  109, 
123,  127,  138-143,  246,  279-280, 
304-306 

Meehan,  John  S.,  278 

Meigs,  Josiah,  245 

Memoir  of  Leonard,  Covington ,  258 

Memphis  Commercial  Convention,  142 

Menzies,  William,  249 

Mercer,  W.  N.,  270 

Merwin,  S.  C.,  145 

Metcalf,  James,  160,  302 

Metcalf,  Orrick,  2i6n 

Meteorology,  122,  142,  i43n,  147 

Meteors,  141 


Methodist  Church,  Washington,  144, 
i54 

Michelly,  A.  F.,  218 
Michigan ,  267 
Midderhoff,  J.  A.  T.,  212 
Miles  and  Adams,  94 
Military  Tactics,  206 
Military  training,  205,  206,  209,  210, 
222,  228 

Militia,  53,  66,  73,  244 
Milledge,  Governor,  35 
Miller,  Christopher,  i2n,  i3n 
Millington,  John,  183-185,  191,  192, 
196-198,  201 
Mills,  Clark,  270,  283 
Mills,  S.  J.,  217 
Minor,  Stephen,  15 
Mission  Society,  59 
Mississippi,  boundaries  of,  northern, 
2o6n,  southern,  244,  western,  73; 
coastal  region,  68;  pinewoods  re¬ 
gion,  68-70;  removals  of  capital, 
71-72,  74-75  )  University  of,  133, 
183,  195,  197,  201,  232,  263,  265; 
see  also  Natchez  region 
Mississippi  Agricultural  Society,  239 
Mississippi,  as  a  Province,  Territory 
and  State,  1 3  7 

Mississippi  Association  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Education,  147,  21 1 
Mississippi  City,  190 
Mississippi  College,  232 
Mississippi  Cultivator,  166 
Mississippi  Gazette,  20 
Mississippi  Historical  Society,  see  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Mississippi 
Mississippi  Planter  and  Mechanic, 
167-168,  240,  248 
Mississippi  Republican  Society,  244 
Mississippi  Society,  for  the  Acquire¬ 
ment  and  Dissemination  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  125 

Mississippi  State  Agricultural  Society, 
165-169 

Mississippi  Territory,  capitals,  28,  42- 
43 

Mississippian,  198,  201 
Monette,  John  W.,  130,  132,  136, 
138-141,  144,  145)  «48,  235 
Monette,  Mrs.  John  W.,  107 
Monroe,  James,  61 
Monticello,  Miss.,  68 
Moore,  George  H.,  248 
Morris,  Robert,  33-35 
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Morse,  Jedidiah,  59 

Morse,  S.  F.  B.,  141 

Morton,  Doctor,  280 

Museums,  177-181,  188,  192,  2030 

Mushulatubbee,  58 

Nanticoke  Indians,  31 
Nat,  slave,  85,  101 
Natchez ,  266,  271 

Natchez,  City  of,  57,  67,  68,  71-72, 
128-129,  132,  142)  i44>  147)  156, 
158,  164,  236,  266-268,  273,  294; 
description  of  (1776),  3-4;  de¬ 
scription  of  (1808),  22-24;  pop¬ 
ulation  (1800),  17 
Natchez  Free  Trader,  242 
Natchez  Indians,  3 
Natchez  Institute,  219-221 
Natchez  Phonographic  Institute,  217 
Natchez  Polyglot  Institution,  2  1  8 
Natchez  region,  290-291;  acquisition 
by  United  States,  4-5,  17-18;  agri¬ 
culture  of,  early,  8-14;  boundaries 
of,  3,  18-19;  economic  and  cultural 
history  of,  13-22,  30,  78-80;  fron¬ 
tier  characteristics  of,  6-15,  19;  im¬ 
migrants  to,  4,  15-16,  38,  45,  120- 
125;  loss  of  political  power,  67- 
78;  population  statistics,  4,  15,  17; 
settlements  within,  16-17,  22 
Natchez  Trace,  7,  16,  21,  55,  59 
Natchez-under-the-Hill,  23,  142,  266 
National  loyalties,  conflicting,  in  Nat¬ 
chez  region,  4-5 
Nelson,  J.  P.,  228 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  175-176 
New  Orleans,  8,  11,  213,  233,  276- 
277 

New  York,  248-249,  278-281 
New  York  Historical  Society,  248 
New  York  Ledger,  249 
New  York,  University  of  the  City  of, 
141 

Newman,  Thomas  W.,  80,  86,  87,  107 
Newspapers,  134,  149-150,  234,  242- 
243  ;  see  also  Printing 
Noah,  Captain,  266 
Normal  System  of  Education,  219 
North  American  Land  Company,  34 
North  Carolina,  University  of,  124 
North,  N.  G.,  166 
Novels,  132,  1330 
Nurseries,  160,  i6jn 
Oakland  College,  229 


“Old  Dan  Tucker,”  270 
Opelousas,  39,  44,  64,  66 
Orchard  oriole,  129 
Orchards,  83 

Ornithology,  122,  128-130 
Ouachita  River,  121,  170 
Overseers,  95-97,  1 10-117,  298-299 
Owen,  Robert,  136 

Owens,  William,  111,  114,  116,  117, 
298 

Oxford,  263 

Paine  Detected,  or  the  Unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  Paine’s  Age  of  Reason,  243 
Painting,  123,  128-130,  217-218, 

237 >  241,  255 

Paleontology,  172,  174-179,  185, 

191,  195 

Panic  of  1837,  215 
Parton,  James,  249,  278 
Parton,  Mrs.,  see  Fanny  Fern 
Party  and  factional  conflicts,  4-6,  24- 
28 

Pass  Christian,  190 
Patridge,  Alden,  222 
Patridge,  Isaac  M.,  253 
Patterson  and  Wiswall,  156 
Pease,  Seth,  39 
Pendergrast,  Captain,  46 
Pendergrast,  Garrett  E.,  123 
Penitentiary,  202 
Pennsylvania,  272 
Pennsylvania,  University  of,  123 
Percy,  Robert,  246 
Petrified  wood,  175,  179,  188,  194 
Pettit,  Doctor,  104 
Pettus,  John  J.,  228,  292 
Philadelphia,  42,  33,  35,  199,  250, 
278-280,  284-285 

Philips,  M.  W.,  159,  166,  167,  240 
Physical  and  Topographical  Sketch  of 
the  Mississippi  Territory,  123 
Pickering  County,  17 
Pickering,  Timothy,  25,  244,  245, 
250 

Pickett,  Albert  J.,  235 
Pierce,  Franklin,  292 
Pigeons,  wild,  96 
Pine  Ridge,  1 7 

Pinewoods  region  of  Mississippi,  189- 
190 

Plank  Road,  262,  264 
Plantation  management,  92-119;  prof¬ 
its,  1x8-119;  supplies,  97-101 
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Plummer,  Franklin  E.,  68,  70 
Poindexter,  George,  2+9,  256 
Poindexter’s  Code ,  70 
Political  tactics,  68,  77,  221,  230- 
233,  293-294;  see  also  Party  and 
factional  conflicts 
Pontotoc,  175 
Pool,  slave,  109 
Port  Gibson,  257,  273 
Port  Gibson  Correspondent ,  134 
Portland,  Maine,  13  1 
Posey,  Judge,  231 
Postlethwaite,  William  D.,  246 
Prairie,  19 1 

Prentiss,  Seargent  S.,  48,  238 
Presidential  campaign  of  i860,  284- 
285,  294-295 

Prices,  Civil  War,  298-301 
Prince,  slave,  36 

Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  31-33 
Princess,  266,  272 
Princeton  College,  222 
Printing,  19-20,  41,  124,  127,  137, 
198-199,  253 
“Propinquity,”  38,  64-66 
Protestant  Church,  22 
Public  lands,  236,  245;  see  also  Land 
offices,  and  Surveying 
Pushmataha,  56,  58,  60,  284 

Quine,  Alfred,  299 

Quitman,  John  A.,  66n,  77,  137,  220- 
221,  253,  292,  293 

Race  track,  164,  288 
Racial  differences,  theory  concerning, 
139 

Railroads,  191,  273-276 
Rankin  County,  188 
Raymond,  166,  275 
Reading  room,  127,  130 
Red  Bone,  238 

Red  River,  exploration  of,  244,  251 
Reighly,  Charles,  222 
Religion,  22,  42,  45,  58,  78,  105- 
106,  132-133,  142,  147,  186,  190, 
205,  215-216,  234,  238,  240,  247 
Republican  party,  25-28 
Research,  essay  concerning,  140 
Rice,  Dan,  287 
Richardson,  C.  B.,  248 
Robert,  slave,  86,  96,  97,  101,  265 
Robinson,  Solon,  165 
Robson,  John,  157 


Rodney,  Thomas,  123,  267 
Rogillio,  overseer,  113-114 
Rose,  Stephen,  42 
Roses,  79 
Ross,  Elijah,  233 
Ross,  Mrs.  James,  277 
Routh,  John,  90,  237,  269 
Ruffin,  Edmund,  161 

Sacketts  Harbor,  278 
Safford,  W.  H.,  249 
Saint  Memin,  Fevret  de,  242 
St.  Catherine’s  Creek,  17,  172 
St.  Francisville,  La.,  79,  87 
Salt,  299 

Salvage,  Benjamin  F.,  243 
Sanders,  Benjamin  W.,  239,  241,  252, 
254,  256,  293n 
Sandy  Creek,  1 7 
Sargent,  E.,  270 

Sargent,  Governor  Winthrop,  5,  25, 
27n,  122-123,  237,  248,  257 
Sargent,  Winthrop,  237 
Sawmill,  262 
Science  and  religion,  178 
Scientific  interests,  1 20-149,  170-203 
Scott,  Winfield,  42 
Sculpture,  270,  283 
Sea  Shore  Farmer,  137 
Secession,  285,  291-295 
Second  Creek,  1 7 

Sectionalism  within  Mississippi,  25- 
28,  67-77,  1 3 1>  201,  229-230,  273- 
276 

Select  Dancing  Academy,  217 
Selsertown  mounds,  146 
Seminary,  Mr.  Davis’s,  129 
Sewell,  Lewis,  54 
Shannon,  John  P.,  i5on 
Sharkey,  William  L.,  247 
Shaw,  E.  L.,  269 
Shaw,  John,  149 
Sherburne,  Henry,  57,61 
Shields,  Thomas,  220 
Shieldsborough,  190,  255 
Showboats,  287 
Shrubs,  79 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  Sr.,  200 
Silliman,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  176,  178 
Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Elijah 
Steele,  143 

Sketches,  Historical  and  Descriptive, 
of  Louisiana,  234 
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Slavery,  15,  22,  31-32,  36,  57,  65, 
81,  85-119,  257,  284,  295-298, 

302-303;  and  the  law,  107-108; 
defense  of,  143 

Slaves,  holidays  of,  1 01-103;  mar¬ 
riage  and  divorce  of,  94,  106-107; 
medical  care  of,  104-105;  money 
payments  to,  1 03-1 04;  prices  of, 
94-95;  religious  training  of,  105- 
106;  runaway,  111,  113;  work 

done  by,  109-1 10 
Slave-trading,  93-95 
Smallpox,  262-263 
Smith,  C.  P.,  240 
Smith,  planter  on  Cole’s  Creek,  12 
Smith,  William  P.,  192 
Smithers,  overseer,  298 
Smithsonian  Institution,  177-178,  193, 
200,  202,  278,  284 
Smylie,  James,  49 
Snakes,  180 

Social  life,  216,  218,  223,  288-289 
Solomon,  Doctor,  85 
Somerset  County,  Md.,  31 
Southern  Literary  Messenger ,  147 
•‘Southern  Nurseries,”  160 
Southern  Patriotism  and  education, 
228 

Southern  Planter,  158-159,  163,  173, 
175 

South-West ,  by  a  Yankee ,  13  2-1  3  3, 
135,  175 

South-Western  Farmer ,  166 
South-Western  Journal ,  146-148,  210, 
2 1 1 

Spain,  4-5,  8 

Spillman,  William,  19 1 

Spinning  and  weaving,  300 

Spontaneous  generation,  139 

Stagecoaches,  262-263,  265 

Stampley,  John,  26 

Stanford,  Alexander  D.,  m-113,  117 

Stanton,  David,  208 

Steamboats,  266-273 

Steele,  Elijah,  143 

Stein,  John,  128 

Stephens,  A.,  212 

Stoddard,  Amos,  234 

Stokes,  Benjamin  M.,  20 

Stone,  Doctor,  105 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  123,  237 

Stuart,  H.  St.  Maur,  217 

Student  riots,  224-225 

Suffrage,  requirements  for,  27 


Sullivan,  Thomas  J.,  228 
Sunny  South;  or  the  Southerner  at 
Home,  132 

Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  re¬ 
moval  from  Natchez,  74 
Surveying,  35,  37,  39-40,  52,  58,  66, 
123-125,  188 
Swiss  Bell  Ringers,  287 

Tablet,  The,  135 
Talking  Warrior,  56 
Tarpley,  C.  S.,  167 
Taxes,  78,  89,  92-93,  219 
Taxidermist,  192 
Telegraph,  14 1 
Thacher,  J.  S.  B.,  145 
“The  Forest,”  121 
Theater,  78,  276 
Thomas,  John,  35 
Thomas,  Philip,  34,  35 
Thompson,  Jacob,  220,  243,  250 
Tobacco,  10-12 
Tombigbee,  68 
Thompkins,  Thomas  E.,  no 
Tooley,  Adam,  124,  125 
Tooley,  Henry,  132,  142 
Toombs,  Senator,  270 
T opography  of  the  State  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  upon  a  New  Plan,  135 
Tornado,  142 
Tournaments,  169  . 

Tracy,  Joel  H.,  208 
Transcontinental  railroad,  142 
Transportation,  7-11,  16,  18,  21-24, 
38,  76,  98,  142 

Travel  between  Mississippi  and  the 
North,  277-282;  by  highway,  259- 
266;  by  railroad,  274-278;  by 
steamboat,  261,  264,  266-273,  275; 
expenses  of,  259,  261,  264,  277-278 
Treaty  of  Doak’s  Stand,  58-61,  70, 
251 

Treaty  of  Mount  Dexter,  39,  67 
Turner,  Edward,  72,  77,  216,  237, 
244,  249 

Turpin,  White,  2 in 
Turpin,  Mrs.  White,  241 
Turtles,  179,  189,  194 
Tyrant  flycatcher,  129 

Union  Town,  17 

United  States  Military  Academy,  134, 
209,  212,  222,  228 
United  States  Patent  Office,  160 
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Vaccination,  127,  263 
Van  Hoesen,  J.  A.,  144 
Vegetables,  83 

Verse,  122,  149-159,  170-171 
Vicksburg,  185,  266,  267,  273 
Vicksburg  Whig,  253 
Vidal,  Jose,  58n,  238,  245 
Vidalia,  Louisiana,  141 
Vigilance  committee,  295-297 
Vose,  Henry,  1 34-1 35,  234 

Wailes,  Benjamin,  Sr.  (great-grand¬ 
father  of  B.  L.  C.  Wailes),  31 
Wailes,  Benjamin,  Jr.  (grandfather 
of  B.  L.  C.  Wailes),  32 
Wailes,  Benjamin  Leonard  Covington, 
birth,  35-36;  removal  to  Natchez 
region,  30,  36-37,  40;  youthful  in¬ 
fluences,  40-63;  marriage,  64; 
home,  82-85;  death,  305-306;  see 
also  Agricultural  improvement,  Ge¬ 
ological  survey,  Historiography, 
Jefferson  College,  Scientific  inter¬ 
ests,  Slavery,  Travel 
Wailes,  Mrs.  B.  L.  C.  (Rebecca  Cov¬ 
ington),  65,  83,  84,  89,  92-94, 
102,  105,  109,  258,  266,  271,  277, 
282,  286 

Wailes,  B.  L.  C.  and  Rebecca,  chil¬ 
dren  of,  84n;  grandchildren  of,  287 
Wailes,  Edmund  (brother  of  B.  L.  C. 
Wailes),  129 

Wailes,  Edmund  (nephew  of  B.  L.  C. 
Wailes),  172 

Wailes,  Edward  Lloyd  (uncle  of  B. 

L.  C.  Wailes),  32,  34 
Wailes,  Elizabeth  Covington  (grand¬ 
mother  of  B.  L.  C.  Wailes),  31 
Wailes,  Elizabeth  Covington  (sister 
of  B.  L.  C.  Wailes),  34 
Wailes,  Ellen  (daughter  of  B.  L.  C. 
Wailes),  84 

Wailes,  Leonard  (son  of  B.  L.  C. 
Wailes),  85,  233,  248,  275,  277, 

286,  289,  301,  304,  305 
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